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On  August  18,  an  audience  of  more  than  90,000  gathered  in  Soldiers'  Field  to  see  and  hear  the  Chicago 


Tribune’s  16th  annual  Music  Festival.  Originated  in  1930  and  staged  by  the  Tribune  each  year  since 


then,  these  attractions  have  rolled  up  a  combined  attendance  in  excess  of  1,500,000. 
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On  August  30,  92,753  pmons  packed  Soldiers'  Field  to  watch  the  world’s  professional  champion 
Green  Bay  Packers  beat  the  College  All-Stars,  19  to  7,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  12th  annual  All-Star 
football  clsMsic.  These  are  Just  two  of  the  Tribune’s  all-year  program  of  events  which  last  year  raised 
{  more  than  $783,550  for  charity. 

•  REATER  SALES  IN  CHICAGO.  ADVERTISE  IN  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
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I^iiW  A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


use  newspapers  extensively  to  advertise  our  many  and  varied  products  6e- 
cause  newspapers  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  reach  great  numbers  of 
ftersons  in  the  United  States — [)eople  of  all  ages  and  all  income  brackets.  The 
fact  that  most  of  our  products  are  available  everywhere  seems  to  us  to  make 


the  use  of  newspaper  advertising  a  natural. 
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First*  in  timber  resources  among  the  states,  Oregon  again 
proudly  offers  her  lumber  for  peacetime  construction. 

Lumbering  returns  from  distinguished  war  service  with¬ 
out  reconversion  stoppages. 

Manufactured  and  graded  better  than  ever,  this  super¬ 
ior  building  material  soon  will  be  available  in  endless 
quantities. 

Breathing  the  very  spirit  of  Western  friendliness, 
Oregon  woods  —  Douglas  fir,  Sitka  spruce,  cedar,  hem¬ 
lock,  pine  and  hardwoods — already  arc  in  the  hands  of 
many  community  dealers. 

Increased  production  will  serve  the  nation’s  builders. 
It  will  come  with  return  of  26%  of  experienced  woods- 

*  A  fourth  of  the  nation's  standing  saw  timber — HO, 000, 000, 000  board 
feet — is  in  Oregon.  Looking  toward  a  "sustained  yield”  operation,  private 
industry  tree  farms,  alone,  now  cover  3,500,000  acres  of  this  area.  Selection 
cutting  and  extensive  naturally  reseeded  forest  lauds  further  guarantee 
perpetual  lumber  supply. 


men  from  military  service  and  absorption  into  the  forests 
and  mills  of  workers  released  from  Pacific  Northwest 
war  plants. 

Lumbering  is  a  major  Oregon  industr)",  cutting  more 
than  6,500, 000,0(X)  board  feet  annually  during  the  war. 

It  represents  55,531  manufacturing  firms,  500,000  workers 
and  an  annual  income  of  $238,608,000. 

Oregon’s  quality  lumber  assures  beauty,  personality, 
durability  and  architectural  adaptability.  Added  are  new 
lumber  processes  and  methods  proved  by  war — gluing 
and  plasticising  and  compressed  and  impregnated  woods. 

ONE  NEWSPAPER  ALWAYS  LEADS. ..IN  ORISON  r 
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OPEN  AGAIN  ! 


UNITED  PRESS 


In  Tokyo  Frank  Tremaine,  newly  appointed  manager,  directs  the  bureau  which  had 
been  closed  since  Pearl  Harbor.  In  Shanghai,  Walter  Rundle,  manager  for  China,  has 
U.P.’s  reorganized  staff  going  in  high  gear.  McQuown  Wright,  in  Singapore;  and 
George  Wang,  in  Nanking,  are  restoring  U.P.’s  prewar  preeminence. 


U.P.’s  reoccupation  of  such  news  centers  as  these  offers  once  more  the  free,  swift  flow 
of  reliable  information  from  and  to  long-closed  regions  of  the  Far  East.  It  marks  an 
historic  new  extension  of  “the  world’s  best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news.” 


wirnin  me  last  few  days  United  Press  has  resumed  operation  in  four  focal  cities  of 
the  Orient. 


door  to  the  Far  East  is  open  again. 
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IS  PRODUCING  AMERICAN  HOMES 
FROM  PERPETUAL  TIMBER  STANDS 


First*  in  timber  resources  among  the  states,  Oregon  again 
proudly  offers  her  lumber  for  peacetime  construction. 

Lumbering  returns  from  distinguished  war  service  with¬ 
out  reconversion  stoppages. 

Manufactured  and  graded  better  than  ever,  this  super¬ 
ior  building  material  soon  will  be  available  in  endless 
quantities. 

Breathing  the  very  spirit  of  Western  friendliness, 
Oregon  woods  —  Douglas  fir,  Sitka  spruce,  cedar,  hem¬ 
lock,  pine  and  hardwoods — already  are  in  the  hands  of 
many  community  dealers. 

Increased  production  will  serve  the  nation’s  builders. 
It  will  come  with  return  of  26%  of  experienced  woods- 

•  A  fourth  of  tht  Hation’s  stamdimg  saw  timber — tIOfiOO, 000,000  hoard 
feet — is  iu  Oregou.  Looking  toward  a  ''sustained  yield"  operation,  private 
industry  tree  farms,  alone,  now  cover  3,500,000  acres  of  this  area.  Selection 
cutting  and  extensive  naturally  reseeded  forest  lauds  further  guarantee 
perpetual  lumber  supply. 
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men  from  military  service  and  absorption  into  the  forests 
and  mills  of  workers  released  from  Pacific  Northwest 
war  plants. 

Lumbering  is  a  major  Oregon  industr)%  cutting  more 
than  6,500,000,000  board  feet  annually  during  the  war. 

It  represents  55,531  manufacturing  firms,  500,000  workers 
and  an  annual  income  of  $238,608,000. 

Oregon’s  quality  lumber  assures  beauty,  personality, 
durability  and  architectural  adaptability.  Added  arc  new 
lumber  processes  and  methods  proved  by  war — gluing 
and  plasticising  and  compressed  and  impregnated  woods. 
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r  news,  the  door  to  the  For  East  is  open  ogam 


Within  the  lost  few  days  United  Press  has  resumed  operation  in  four  focal  cities  of 
the  Orient. 


In  Tokyo  Frank  Tremaine,  newly  appointed  manager,  directs  the  bureau  which  had 
been  closed  since  Peart  Harbor.  In  Shanghai,  Walter  Rundle,  manager  for  China,  has 
U.P.’s  reorganized  staff  going  in  high  gear.  McQuown  Wright,  in  Singapore;  and 
George  Wang,  in  Nanking,  are  restoring  U.P.’s  prewar  preeminence. 


U.P.'s  reoccupation  of  such  news  centers  as  these  offers  once  more  the  free,  swift  flow 
of  reliable  information  from  and  to  long-closed  regions  of  the  Far  East.  It  marks  an 
historic  new  extension  of  “the  world’s  best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news.” 
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. . .  building  on  practices 
consistent  with  honorable 


journalistic  principles 


If ftilaMpfim  |(nqur«r 

Walter  H.  Annenberg 

Editor  and  PublUher 
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HUNDREDS  Of  THIS  MODEL 
ARE  ALREADY  IN  SERVICE 


FACSIMILE  COMMUNICATIONS 

11945 

Since  1 935,  the  engineering  staff  of  Times  Telephoto  Equipment  Inc. 
and  its  predecessor  company  has  been  engaged  exclusively  in 
developing  and  producing  facsimile  communications  equipment. 

Times  Telephoto's  long  experience  in  this  new  and  revolutionary 
field  of  communications,  its  leadership  in  design  and  practical 
application,  will  be.  invaluable  to  the  postwar  user.  These  facsimile 
sets  are  used  for  sending  and  receiving  written  and  printed  matter, 
photographs  and  maps.  They  are  standard  equipment  of  the 
U.  S.  Signal  Corps,  Army  Air  Forces,  Navy,  the  Office  af  War 
Information  and  some  commercial  companies  and  foreign 
governments. 

When  all  military  needs  have  been  met.  Times  Telephoto  Equipment 
Inc.  will  be  ready  to  supply  facsimile  communications  equipment 
especially  designed  to  meet  your  particular  requirements.  Write 
today  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet,  "Elements  of  Facsimile 
Communications.” 


TIMES  TELEPHOTO  EQUIPMENT  INt. 


A  Subsidiary  of  The  New  York  Times 


229  West  43  Street 


New  York  18,  N.Y. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 

EVERY  SATURDAY  « - -  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


WPB  Asked  to  End  Rationing 
Of  Newsprint  December  31 


Committee  Also  Recommends 
Increase  in  Quotas  for  4th  Quarter 

By  James  J.  Butler 


WASHINGTON,  Sept.  13  —  End 
of  newsprint  rationing  Dec.  31 
isd  a  relaxation  of  .one  degree 
in  the  sliding  scale  of  curtail- 
ntnls  for  the  remaining  three 
aonths  of  this  year  have  been 
rtcomraended  by  the  Newspaper 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  War  Production  Board. 

These  decisions  were  reached 
today  as  the  advisory  committee 
concluded  a  two-day  meeting. 
That  a  cut  in  the  percentage 
curtailment  ( from  1941  consump¬ 
tion  base)  would  be  proposed, 
hid  been  freely  predicted.  But, 
bued  on  reports  brought  back 
from  Europe  by  a  publishers’ 
committee  that  there  would  be 
no  improvement  in  receipts  from 
that  source  for  at  least  nine 
nonths.  total  cancellation  of 
newsprint  rationing  had  not 
lenerally  been  looked  for. 

WHhin  the  past  few  weeks  all 
other  limitation  orders  affecting 
print  paper  had  been  revoked 
leaving  newsprint  alone  under 
government  control. 

The  advisory  committee's  pro- 
poals  go  to  WPB  for  final  ac¬ 
tion.  No  past  recommendation 
hai  been  turned  down. 

Earlier  Errd  Considered 
Pre-meeting  discussions  as  com¬ 
mittee  members  began  arriving 
indicated  some  support  for  a 
recommendation  that  newsprint 
rationing  be  discontinued  at  the 
dose  of  the  current  quarter,  two 
seeks  hence.  The  majority  fav- 
Dred  the  Dec.  31  date  to  avoid 
•  serious  impact  upon  Canadian 
wees  of  supply,  from  which 
•hout  70%  of  the  print  paper 
'•art  in  the  United  States  comes. 
Evocation  of  the  limitation 
•jder  will  not  mean  full  supply 
•rar  Jan.  1.  Those  who  have 
following  the  situation 
^iy  say  it  will  be  mid-year 
Wore  receipts  of  newsprint 
“On  Canada  will  approximate 
P<*cetime  tonnage.  Because  of 
jrartime  dislocations,  production 
MS  not  “levelled”:  some  mills 
“0*  been  turning  out  paper  in 
JWunts  which  have  strained  fa- 
while  others  have  been 
owivering  as  little  as  50%  of 
capacity. 

However,  a  new  system  of  con- 
has  been  developed  and  is 
^8  applied,  as  a  result  of 
that  situation  will  be  cor- 
^Wl.  Canadian  authorities  have 
®’^ted  that  90  days  will  be 


required  to  carry  out  the  plan 
and  that  advice  was  a  principal 
factor  in  delaying  the  revocation 
recommendation  until  the  end  of 
the  current  calendar  year. 

Reports  received  here  estab¬ 
lished  that  wood  is  now  being 
cut  in  Canada  at  about  the 
peacetime  rate,  but  the  indus¬ 
try’s  practice  has  been  to  fell 
trees  in  the  fall  and  winter  and 
await  the  spring  thaws  to  flow 
the  logs  down.  Truck  and  rail 
transportation,  because  of  the 
costs  involved,  are  minor  move¬ 
ments.  That  accounts  for  the 
forecast  that  the  early  months 
of  1946  will  not  bring  the  relief 
which  discontinuance  of  ration¬ 
ing  might  suggest  was  at  hand. 

The  recommended  date  for 
end  of  newsprint  rationing 
( there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
it  will  be  approved  by  WPB) 
coincides  with  the  statutory  ex¬ 
piration  date  of  the  WPB  itself, 
although  some  phases  of  the  con¬ 
trol  agency  are  likely  to  be  con- 


Whether  or  not  newsprint  ra¬ 
tioning  in  the  U.  S.  ends  Dec.  31, 
as  the  Newspaper  Industry  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  recommended 
this  week  to  the  WPB,  there  will 
not  be  any  “appreciable”  in¬ 
crease  in  Canadian  newsprint 
production  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1946,  Paul  Kellogg, 
general  manager  of  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  Sept.  13. 

This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  production  will  not  increase 
and  that  producers  will  not 
make  every  effort  to  meet  U.  S. 
publishers'  demands,  Mr.  Kel¬ 
logg  hastened  to  add.  “There 
will  be  some  gain,”  he  pointed 
out,  “but  it  will  be  very  small.” 

He  noted  that  wood  cutting, 
which  he  termed  the  “bottle¬ 
neck”  of  the  industry,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  determine  production 
for  the  future,  adding  “there  is 
not  much  chance  of  getting  any 
more  wood  at  all.” 

Mr.  Kellogg  predicted  that 
there  would  be  a  “scramble”  on 
the  part  of  U.  S.  publishers  to 
get  as  much  as  possible  of  Cana- 


tinued  by  congressional  action, 
even  if  only  to  carry  out  the 
process  of  liquidation. 

The  advisory  committee,  an¬ 
ticipating  the  possibility  that  the 
revocation  order  might  lead 
some  to  relax  their  adherence  to 
the  limitation  order  in  the  final 
quarter,  recommended  that  the 
regulations  be  strictly  enforced 
for  the  next  three  months.  Vio¬ 
lations,  it  was  urged,  should  be 
prosecuted  even  after  rationing 
ceases. 

Rationing  of  print  paper  for 
the  first  time  in  the  country's 
history  became  effective  Jan.  1, 
1943  following  more  than  a  year 
of  discussion  in  which  public 
officials  and  publishers  alternate¬ 
ly  insisted  and  denied  that  it 
would  become  necessary  to  place 
the  commodity  under  govern¬ 
ment  control. 

The  issue  was  determined  in 
favor  of  rationing  when  the 
progress  of  the  war  made  deep 
inroads  into  manpower,  electric 
power  and  transportation. 

The  basic  plan  was  developed 
by  the  industry  advisory  com¬ 
mittee.  Selected  as  the  base  pe¬ 
riod  was  the  last  peacetime  year 
— 1941;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
consumption  required  during 


dian  print  paper  and  conceded 
that  there  might  be  unequal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  product. 

“But  that's  not  our  problem,” 
he  stated.  “That  problem  is  one 
that  will  have  to  be  solved  by 
you  in  your  country.  If  restric¬ 
tions  are  lifted,  all  the  manufac¬ 
turers  can  do  is  to  return  to 
their  regular  commercial  basis 
of  operation.  In  other  words, 
the  regular  law  of  suppl.v  and 
demand  will  prevail,  and  there’s 
nothing  any  of  them  can  do 
about  it.” 

There  will  be  no  manufacturer 
group  action  on  the  matter,  he 
declared. 

Mr.  Kellogg  predicted  that 
there  would  be  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  U.  S.  newsprint  consum¬ 
ers  for  “anywhere  from  300,000 
to  500.000  tons  of  paper  more 
than  we  can  produce  up  here 
during  the  first  six  months  of 
1946.” 

He  said,  however,  that  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  see  a  “considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  general  pro¬ 
duction  picture  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  six  months  of  next  year.” 


No  Great  Increase  Seen 
In  Early  ’46  Newsprint 


**IT0R  a  publisher  f«r  Septamber  15,  1945 


Newspaper  in  America 


Georgians  Propose 
New  Mill  Site 

Albany,  Ga.,  Sept.  10 — Possi¬ 
bilities  of  locating  a  newsprint 
plant  by  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association  in 
the  section  surrounding  Albany, 
were  discussed  here  last  week 
at  a  meeting  attended  by  J.  L. 
Philips,  industrial  agent  for  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway, 
who  is  investigating  a  contem¬ 
plated  site  for  the  mill,  and  the 
Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  it  was  stated  that  Phil¬ 
ips  was  convinced  that  there  is 
enough  standing  timber  in  the 
area  to  provide  wood  for  the 
mill.  It  was  stated  that  the  mill, 
if  located  here,  would  employ 
1,000  or  more  persons.  It  would 
use  about  200  cords  of  wood 
daily,  it  was  said. _ 


that  year  to  service  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  should  be  the  level 
adopted.  Added  to  that  con¬ 
sumption  was  3%  to  cover  ’’in¬ 
evitable  waste”  in  operations, 
and  combined  with  the  cutbacks 
was  to  be  a  paper  salvage  pro¬ 
gram  which,  in  practice,  went  on 
with  varying  degrees  of  vigor 
and  success. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  ration¬ 
ing  was  not  looked  upon  as  a 
necessary  solution  by  a  majority 
of  publishers.  In  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
December,  1942,  447  publishers 
declared  in  favor  of  reduced 
consumption  by  voluntary  ac¬ 
tion  while  only  167  wanted  a 
government  order. 

Voluntary  Cuts  in  1942 

This  survey  showed  an  aver¬ 
age  of  66*/^  days  supply  of  paper 
in  the  hands  of  publishers — at  a 
time  when  WPB  had  fixed  a 
limit  of  90  days  inventory. 

Decrease  in  consumption  of 
newsprint  as  compared  to  1941 
were  reported  by  276  publishers, 
increases  by  214,  while  153  said 
they  were  using  approximately 
the  same  amounts. 

The  following  question  also 
was  asked:  “How  great  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  newsprint  supply  can 
you  stand  without  endangering 
your  business  or  your  capacity 
for  adequate  news  coverage? " 
Of  633  answers,  the  breakdow.n 
was;  No  further  reduction,  280; 
very  little,  64:  up  to  5%,  72;  not 
over  10%.  163:  more  than  10':. 
85.  Of  the  65  who  said  they 
could  stand  more  than  10%.  11 
inentioned  percentages  from  20 
to  33. 

Actually,  percentage  curtail¬ 
ment  ultimately  ran  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  23%,  with  the  im¬ 
pact  affected  by  a  sliding  scale 
in  favor  of  smaller  newspapers, 
a  formula  adopted  after  many 
months  of  trial. 

The  starting  point  in  rationing 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Newsmen  Arrive  for 
Suicide  Attempt 


ONE  of  the  most  bizarre  stories 
in  recent  years  —  Tojo’s  at¬ 
tempted  suicide  —  splashed  into 
the  headlines  this  week  and  U.S. 
nerwsmen  in  traditional  news¬ 
paper  style  did  a  johnny-on-the- 
spot  in  covering  it. 

Hollywood  couldn't  have 
staged  it  better  as  far  as  the 
correspondents  were  concerned. 


McGoifin  Lee 


It  was  the  yarn  they'd  so  often 
dreamed  about  finally  come 
true. 

For  there  they  were  in  the 
same  room  with  Japan's  No.  1 
war  criminal  only  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  he  had  shot  himself 
through  the  chest,  watching  him 
in  his  agony.  They  had  gone  to 
cover  his  arrest  by  American 
soldiers,  instead  wound  up  with 
one  of  the  biggest  stories  of  the 
year.  Literally,  they  were  in  on 
it  from  the  ground  8oor. 

A  handful  of  them  had  ap¬ 
peared  outside  Tojo's  home  in  a 
suburb  of  Tokyo  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  actual  event,  brought 
there  by  a  handout  from  Gen. 
MacArthur’s  headquarters  an¬ 
nouncing  the  impending  arrest 
of  the  Jap  militarist. 

Photos  Token 

Among  them  were  George  E. 
Jones,  New  York  Times;  Cor¬ 
nelius  Ryan,  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph;  William  McGaffin.  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News;  Clark  Lee 
and  Kenneth  McCaleb,  both  of 
International  News  Service; 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew  and  Wil- 
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liam  B.  Dickinson,  United  Press; 
Harry  Brundidge,  Cosmopolitan 
magazine;  Charles  Gorry,  AP, 
and  George  Burns,  Yank  maga¬ 
zine. 

The  correspondents  and  pho¬ 
tographers  watched  as  American 
Army  officers  negotiated  with 
Tojo  outside  his  home  and  then, 
with  drawn  pistols,  helped  kick 
in  the  door  of  the  house  a  few 
minutes  after  the  shot  was 
heard.  They  stumbled  onto  what 
Jones  described  as  “a  highpoint 
of  a  chase  as  fantastic  as  the 
cornering  of  a  desperate  crim¬ 
inal.  In  fact,  for  the  correspond¬ 
ents  who  witnessed  the  scene  it 
was  highly  reminiscent  of  their 
days  on  the  police  beat.” 

Tojo  slumped  in  a  chair, 
bleeding.  He  spoke  and  the  cor¬ 
respondents  crowded  around  to 
hear  him  confess  his  war  guilt. 
Describing  it  as  "the  most  bi¬ 
zarre  scene  imaginable,”  Lee 
wrote  that  reporters  “scrambled 
for  better  vantage  points,  step¬ 
ping  over  his  outstretched  feet.” 

Later,  according  to  Lee.  “we 
picked  him  up  and  placed  him 
on  a  bed  the  servants  had 
brought  in.”  He  wrote  that  an 
Australian  and  an  American  cor¬ 
respondent  who  hadn't  seen  each 
other  for  some  time,  embraced 
across  the  head  of  Tojo,  adding: 

“The  American  correspondents 
kept  their  hats  on,  smoked, 
talked,  took  notes,  walked 
around  the  room  and  paid  no 
more  attention  to  the  bleeding 
man  than  they  did  to  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  wall.  Reporters 
went  in  and  out.  phoning  from 
the  hallway.  If  Tojo  was  suffer¬ 
ing,  nobody  gave  a  damn,  not 
even  the  few  Jap  newsmen  who 
told  us  afterward  they  hated 
him  for  a  cowardly  bungler.” 

Jap  Press  Order 

Another  story  from  Japan 
making  headlines  this  week  was 
MacArthur's  announcement  that 
he  has  placed  a  complete  cen¬ 
sorship  on  the  Japanese  press 
and  radio,  to  prevent  false  or 
deceptive  criticism  of  the  Allied 
powers  or  dissemination  of 
rumors  which  might  disturb 
public  tranquillity.  The  order 
was  in  the  form  of  a  directive 
to  the  Japanese  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  read  as  follows: 

“1.  The  Japanese  imperial  gov¬ 
ernment  will  issue  the  necessary 
orders  to  prevent  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  through  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  broadcasting  or  other 
means  of  publication  which  fails 
to  adhere  to  the  truth  or  which 
disturbs  the  public  tranquillity. 

“2.  The  supreme  commander 
for  the  Allied  powers  has  de¬ 
creed  that  there  shall  be  an  ab¬ 
solute  minimum  of  restrictions 
upon  the  freedom  of  speech.  'The 
freedom  of  discussion  of  matters 
affecting  the  future  of  Japan  is 
encouraged  by  the  Allied  pow¬ 
ers,  unless  such  discussion  is 
harmful  to  the  efforts  of  Japan 
to  emerge  from  defeat  as  a  new 


nation,  entitled  to  a  place  among 
the  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world. 

“3.  The  subjects  which  cannot 
be  discussed  include  Allied  troop 
movements  which  have  not  been 
officially  released,  false  or  de¬ 
ceptive  criticism  of  Allied  pow¬ 
ers,  and  rumors. 

“4.  For  the  time  being,  radio 
broadcasts  will  be  primarily  of 
news,  musical  and  entertainment 
nature.  News  commentations 
and  information  broadcasts  will 
be  limited  to  those  originating 
at  the  Radio  Tokyo  studios. 

“5.  The  supreme  commander 
will  suspend  any  publication  or 
radio  station  which  publishes 
information  which  fails  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  truth  or  disturbs  the 
public  tranquillity.” 

Under  the  order,  one  of  the 
first  items  censor^  from  the 
Japanese  press  by  a  team  of 
Nisei  censors  commanded  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Elliott  R.  Thorp, 
Allied  headquarters  counter¬ 
intelligence  officer,  was  an  arti¬ 
cle  scheduled  for  publication  in 
the  Nippon  Times,  a  Tokyo 
English-language  daily. 


Too  Many  Newsmej 
For  Mistei  Tojo? 

Do  too  many  Allied  cont 
spondents  in  a  bunch  drive  Ji^ 
anese  war  criminals  to  suiddt’ 

Events  this  week  almost  Rg 
gest  that  they  may. 

When  American  army  offien 
on  Tuesday  went  to  ask  torts 
Premier  'Tojo  to  come 
quietly,  a  score  or  more 
porters  and  photographers  smt 
on  hand  to  cover  the  incident 
After  one  look  out  a  window. 
Tojo  promptly  shot  himself 

'The  following  day  the  ssbm 
American  officer  who  went  lot 
Tojo,  Major  Paul  Kraus,  arresM 
the  Japanese  naval  minister.  Ad¬ 
miral  Shimada.  Only  four  car 
respondents  were  present:  Keilk 
Wheeler  of  the  Chicago  Tism; 
Norman  Soong  of  the  Chinn 
Central  News  Agency;  ^ 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew  a^  IS- 
liam  B.  Dickinson  of  Uniw 
Press.  Shimada  at  once  said,  1 
don't  suicide.”  And,  castai 
Japanese  practice  to  the  winds 
he  kept  his  word. 


Laurence  Bartholomew 


The  article  said:  “There  have 
been  amazingly  few  rape  cases 
by  American  troops  in  Japan, 
but  the  situation  is  much  im¬ 
proved  over  the  past  conduct  of 
United  States  troops.” 

Japanese  newspapers  and  the 
Domei  news  agency  had  been 
circulating  accounts  of  alleged 
raping  and  looting  by  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Japanese-speaking  and  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  censors  from 
Thorp's  office  have  moved  into 
the  Radio  Tokyo  offices  and 
have  begun  to  scrutinize  scripts. 
■They  also  received  galley  proofs 
of  all  local  newspapers,  such  as 
Asahi  and  Mainichi,  prior  to 
publication.  The  Domei  agency's 
mimeographed  news  service  also 
was  submitted  to  the  censors. 
It  was  planned  to  have  the  cen¬ 
sors  monitor  Radio  Tokyo  to 
make  certain  that  scripts  were 
not  changed  at  the  last  moment. 

Tokyo  Now  in  Bounds 

Tokyo  was  declared  “in 
bounds”  for  war  correspondents 
at  noon  Sept.  6,  and  two  electric 
trains  are  operating  daily  be¬ 
tween  the  capital  and  Yokosuka 
and  Yokohama.  The  first  car  of 
each  train  is  reserved  for  Amer¬ 
ican  officers  and  correspondents. 

Appearing  this  week  also 
were  accounts  from  atom  bomb- 
ravaged  Nagasaki  and  other  Jap 
cities,  among  them  stories  by 
William  L.  Laurence,  New  York 
Times,  who  aided  the  War  De¬ 
partment  in  its  research  on  the 
new  weapon  and  who  saw  the 
bombing  from  a  B-29;  Homer 
Bigart,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Vern  Haugland,  AP;  Mac 


R.  Johnson,  U.P.;  Robert  P. 
Martin,  New  York  Post. 

From  Nanking,  the  New  Yodi 
Herald  Tribune  man  A.  T.  Stede 
wrote  his  impressions,  wUk 
Tillman  Durdin,  New  Yod 
Times,  told  of  events  in  Shanf- 
hai.  INS  correspondent  Williu 
H.  Buntin  was  aboard  Admiii 
Fletcher’s  fiagship  when  t 
steamed  into  northern  Hoiuta 
Bay  and  Richard  J.  H.  Johnstn 
New  York  Times,  went  will 
American  occupation  troo|i 
when  they  moved  into  Kota 

As  guests  of  the  War  Depot 
ment,  a  group  of  21  correspoid 
ents  last  week  toured  the  atonr 
bomb  range  in  New  Mexico  ad 
dispatched  stories  from  the  hk 
tone  spot. 

Two  overseas  stories  pubiisM 
in  the  New  York  Times  Septl 
were  cited  this  week  by  N« 
York's  Mayor  Ftorello  LaGuardi 
in  his  weekly  broadcast  Ira 
City  Hall  because  of  their  her 
ing  on  public  education.”  0* 
was  the  account  of  the  at« 
bombing  of  Nagasaki  by  Lar 
rence,  while  the  other  wai  • 
story  by  Robert  Trumbull  c! 
Louis  Zamperini,  mile  runner  ia 
the  1936  Olympics,  who  w 
rescued  from  a  Jap  prison  camp 
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Berle  Offers  Resolution, 

Wins  Support  Among  Conferees 

By  Frank  M.  Garcia 
N.  Y.  Times  Correspondent 


RiO  DE  JANEIRO.  Sept.  12— 
(Special  to  Editor  &  Publish- 
B)-Crystallization  throughout 
ji(  Americas  of  one  of  Presi- 
ical  Roosevelt’s  four  freedoms 
_(rMdom  of  information  —  is 
aimed  at  in  a  resolution  intro¬ 
duced  by  A.  A.  Berle  of  the 
C  s.  Delegation,  at  the  third 
Pin-American  Radio  Confer- 
gtt  meeting  here.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  is  considered  by  all  the  most 
important.  Full  discussion  of 
itwill  attract  many  observers. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the 
U.  S.  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  1945  inter- 
American  conference  in  Mexico 
lifted  the  American  govern- 
ment; 

"1.  Recognize  the  essential  ob- 
lilition  to  guarantee  their 
peoples  free  and  impartial  ac- 
ces  to  sources  of  information, 
ud 

“2.  Adopt  measures  separately 
ud  jointly  to  develop  unre¬ 
stricted  interchange  of  informa- 
iioo  between  their  peoples: 

Liberal  Rules  Wanted 
Now.  therefore,  be  it  re¬ 
solved.  by  the  third  inter- Amer- 
icu  radio  conference  that  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of 
eiplaining  the  interchange  of 
information  among  peoples  of 
the  American  region  is  liber- 
iliation  of  all  government  reg- 
lilttions  dealing  with  the  trans- 
mision  and  reception  of  press 
ud  radio  transmission  ad¬ 
dressed  to  multiple  destinations. 
"Specifically  the  inter-Amer- 
icin  radio  conference  recom- 
nends  new  inter-American  and 
international  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  these  transmissions  be 
drifted  to  provide  as  follows: 
“Those  radio  transmissions 
miy  consist  of  information  and 
news  intended  for  publication, 
reproduction  or  broadcasting 
ud  press  messages  dealing  with 
the  collection  and  distribution 
of  news,  but  with  messages  of 
0  private  nature  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited.  Any  portion  of  these 
communications  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  specific  attention 
od  any  one  or  more  authorized 
tecipients. 

'News  organizations  sending 
these  communications  must 
communicate  to  the  transmitting 
organizations  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  all  authorized  recipi- 
«ts.  Transmitting  organiza¬ 
tions  shall,  in  turn,  notify  each 
interested  administration  of  the 
n^es  and  addresses  of  author- 
^  recipients  in  its  territory, 
tw  administration  of  each 
^try  of  reception,  after  con¬ 
ning  the  designated  recipi- 
cnts  are  bonafide,  shall  in  prin¬ 


ciple  permit  authorized  recipi¬ 
ents  to  arrange  their  own  recep¬ 
tion  either  through  their  own 
or  private  radio  receiving  in¬ 
stallations.” 

Even  if  finally  not  supported 
or  backed  with  reservations  by 
a  majority  of  the  nations,  it 
will  mark  the  first  step  toward 
the  launching  of  new  thought  in 
Latin  America.  It  may  eventu¬ 
ally  be  adopted  by  all. 

In  the  resolution,  the  United 
States  offers  the  governments 
of  the  Americas  an  opportunity 
to  correct  that  which  to  some 
was  a  closed  chapter. 

Censorship  ran  amuck  and 
even  if  imposed  for  domestic 
political  reasons  it  was  also  ex¬ 
tended  to  press  news  originating 
abroad,  deleting  of  texts,  even 
curtailing  of  free  circulation. 

The  conference  commenced 
work  in  full  force  Saturday. 
Yesterday  it  made  headway  and 
today  the  tempo  was  stepped  up 
with  appointment  of  a  steering 
subcommittee  coordinating  the 
scores  of  resolutions  touching 
the  same  subject. 

Air  Allocations 

Cost  is  a  troublesome  matter. 
Allocation  of  frequencies  will 
absorb  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
and  will  end  there,  since  all  the 
conference  can  do  is  study  the 
matter  and  present  its  findings 
to  the  forthcoming  International 
Radio  Conference. 

The  Ecuadorian  delegation 
presented  an  interesting  thesis. 
It  feels  that  allocation  of  fre¬ 
quencies  isn’t  a  matter  easily 
solved,  because 'of  multiple  com¬ 
plexities. 

It  presents  a  suggestion  on 
dividing  the  Americas  into  three 
regions  in  accord  with  the  Ha¬ 
vana  and  Santiago  agreements. 

It  .proposes  establishment  of 
an  inter-American  office  for  cor¬ 
relation  and  registration  of  fre¬ 
quencies,  believed  imperative  in 
order  to  enable  regulation  of 
distribution. 

It  suggests  establishing  points 
of  control  in  all  the  Americas, 
dependent  on  one  office  of  main 
control. 

It  suggests  fostering  of  better 
distribution  of  frequencies  to 
aeronautical  services,  on  the 
ground  that  adjacent  countries’ 
services  interfere  with  each 
other  impairing  air  navigation. 

Ecuador  also  asks  uniformity 
of  international  telegram  rates 
according  to  the  international 
agreement  at  Madrid  in  1932. 
It  justifies  this  petition  on  the 
ground  that  confusion  rises  be¬ 
cause  of  the  disparity  between 
the  gold  franc  and  the  dollar. 
The  gold  franc  today  regulates 


rates  of  most  Latin  American 
nations.  The  dollar  may  be  sug¬ 
gested. 

Press  transmission  tolls  are 
classed  with  telegraph  legisla¬ 
tion  in  several  countries  in 
which  there  are  government 
telegraph  monopolies.  Most 
countries,  under  one  guise  or 
another,  impose  tolls.  Some 
deny  the  tolls  exist,  but  actu¬ 
ally  they  are  indirectly  charged 
under  such  headings  as  ‘‘statistic 
and  fiscalization.”  Others  call 
them  "terminal  charges”  and 
still  others  impose  a  direct  tax 
like  Brazil’s  2'i  direct  tax  and 
so  many  centimes  a  word. 

However,  Brazil  has  a  free 
mind  about  the  matter,  and 
would  follow  the  majority  if  the 
press  is  ruled  to  be  toll-free. 

Removal  oi  Tolls  Favored 

The  general  consensus  among 
delegates  leads  this  correspond¬ 
ent  to  believe  they  are  willing 
to  recommend  that  the  press  be 
toll-free.  I  even  believe  Argen¬ 
tina  would  concur. 

The  point  is  that  the  U.  S. 
delegation  is  so  intent  on  ob¬ 
taining  freedom  of  information, 
that  it  has  won  the  ears  of  the 
delegates  for  such  a  step.  Berle, 
who  fathered  the  idea  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  resolution,  personally 
attended  the  working  subcom¬ 
mittee  today.  His  help  expe¬ 
dited  matters,  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  problem.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  ability  to  speak 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  he 
could  personally  discuss  many 
angles  and  smooth  out  the  cor¬ 
ners. 

General  discussion  on  free¬ 
dom  of  information  is  scheduled 
for  tomorrow.  It  is  believed 
the  work  of  the  subcommittees 
has  accelerated  the  conference 
and  unless  unsurmountable 
hitches  develop,  it  will  end 
Sept.  20  as  schooled. 

■ 

Grim  Tells  How 
Danes  Foiled  Nazis 

Chicago,  Sept.  11 — George 
Grim,  who  recently  return^ 
from  an  assignment  in  Europe 
for  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune,  told  how  Danish 
newspaper  editors  hoodwinked 
the  Nazi  gestapo  during  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation  of  Denmark,  in 
addressing  a  group  of  Chicago 
advertising  executives  here  to¬ 
day. 

The  leading  newspaper  in  Co¬ 
penhagen  carried  a  Saturday 
page  of  religious  news,  edited 
by  a  Danish  pastor,  who  filled 
the  page  with  Bible  quotations. 
“The  gestapo  censors  got  tired 
of  reading  this  dull  page  of 
Biblical  quotes  and  passed  it 
up  each  week,”  said  Grim. 
“What  they  didn’t  know  was 
that  the  minister  was  a  member 
of  the  underground  and  the  quo¬ 
tations  were  coded  instructions 
to  other  members.” 

Grim  also  addressed  200  adver¬ 
tising  executives  in  New  York 
Thursday. 


Big  5  Meet 
In  Secret 

Meetings  oi  the  Council  oi 
Foreign  Ministers  now  going 
on  in  London  have  been 
closed  to  the  press,  with  the 
promise  to  reporters  that  its 
decisions  will  be  made  known 
as  soon  as  they  are  reached. 

Thus  iar  only  occasional 
communiques  have  been  is¬ 
sued.  telling  oi  appointment 
oi  committees,  rotation  oi 
chaitmen,  etc. 

Newsreel  Men  Hit 
Army  Commercial  Ban 

Objections  to  the  ban  on  com¬ 
mercial  entry  of  American  news¬ 
reels  into  occupied  Germany 
were  voiced  last  week  by  six 
new.sreel  executives  who  have 
just  returned  from  a  month's 
tour  of  Europe. 

The  men  were  Edmund  Reek. 
Fox  Movietone;  Richard  de 
Rochemont,  March  of  Time;  Tom 
Mead,  Universal;  Michael  Clofine. 
News  of  the  Day;  Albert  Richard. 
Paramount  News,  and  Walton 
Ament  of  Pathe. 

Mr.  Ament  constituted  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  one  on  the  question. 
Because  of  travel  difficulties  and 
the  matter  of  psychological  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Germans,  he  said, 
the  Army’s  attitude  on  commer¬ 
cial  films  is  justified.  Mr.  de 
Rochemont.  supported  by  the 
others,  pointed  out.  however, 
that  the  German  film  producers 
are  operating  commercially. 

Censorship  in  Europe  was 
given  a  clean  bill  by  the  re¬ 
turned  executives.  While  mili¬ 
tary  curbs  are  still  operating, 
newsreel,  press  and  radio  men 
are  permitted  for  the  most  part 
to  work  freely,  they  said. 

■ 

Overseas  Paper 
Marks  Anniversary 

Letters  from  the  Maluccas  and 
Saipan.  Austria  and  other  parts 
of  the  globe  where  service  men 
are  quartered  have  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  overseas 
Washington  (D.C. )  Evening  Star 
which  just  celebrated  its  first 
anniversary. 

Begun  last  September  as  a 
project  of  the  Star  and  Lans- 
burgh's  store,  with  an  8-page  il¬ 
lustrated  tabloid,  the  overseas 
edition  has  boosted  its  cir¬ 
culation  673 from  11,000  to 
85,000,  and  only  now  that  the 
war  is  over  and  the  need  de¬ 
creasing.  has  it  caught  up  with 
demand.  The  edition  contains 
two  pages  of  comics;  one  each 
of  sports,  editorials  and  letters, 
pictures.  Philip  H.  Love  is  editor. 
■ 

Newmyer  Leaves  Navy 

Washington,  Sept.  10  —  Lt. 
Comm.  Arthur  G.  Newmyer, 
USNR,  assistant  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  information  for  the  Navy- 
Department.  has  been  placed  on 
inactive  status  after  almost  five 
years  of  service.  On  Oct  1  he 
will  become  a  partner  in  Arthur 
G.  Newmyer  and  Associates, 
public  relations  counsellors. 
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Newspapers  Called  Best 
Medium  for  Appliance  Ads 


York  of  Ad  Burecni  Cites  Market 
Differences  in  Various  Regions 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO.  Sept.  12— Asserting 

there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
national  market  for  appliances, 
Robert  York,  acting  western 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  ANPA,  said  here  to¬ 
day  that  newspapers  provide  the 
logical  medium  for  appliance 
manufacturers  to  use  to  meet 
postwar  conditions. 

He  declared  that  magazines, 
chain  radio  and  other  so-called 
national  media  “of  limited  cir¬ 
culation  and  influence  in  the 
local  cities  and  towns  cannot 
possibly  serve  the  appliance 
manufacturer  as  well  as  can  the 
local  newspaper,"  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  part  the  newspapers 
can  play  in  the  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  of  such  manufacturers,  be¬ 
fore  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association. 

Citing  the  great  differences 
in  markets  in  various  sections 
of  the  country,  including  local 
preference,  type  of  fuel  avail¬ 
able  at  reasonable  cost,  dealer 
strength  and  many  other  factors 
entering  into  the  sale  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  such  as  re¬ 
frigerators,  washing  machines 
and  other  products,  Mr.  York 
said: 

Reaches  67% 

“If  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
is  correct  when  it  says  that  67% 
of  the  families  in  this  nation 
intend  to  buy  an  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  in  the  next  two  years,  then 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  ap¬ 
pliance  manufacturer  should 
spend  the  majority  of  his  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  in  the  only  medium 
that  reaches  anything  like  67% 
of  the  people — the  daily  news¬ 
paper.” 

He  said  that  radio  and 
mechanical  refrigerator  manu¬ 
facturers  spent  a  total  of  30  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  past  six  years,  with 
newspapers  receiving  only  29.5% 
of  it. 

"I  believe  one  of  the  things 
wrong  with  the  appliance  in¬ 
dustry  in  recent  years  has  been 
its  advertising  program.”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  "The  policy  of  leaning 
heavily  on  advertising  in  me¬ 
diums  of  limited  circulation  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  ‘the  people 
who  influence  other  people’  was 
always  fallacious  but  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  so  today  and  it  will  be 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

"However,  the  appliance  man¬ 
ufacturers  do  not  think  their  pre¬ 
war  plan  for  national  advertis¬ 
ing  was  wrong,  and  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  determine, 
tney  plan  to  go  right  back  and 
pick  up  where  they  left  off,  un¬ 
less  sellers  of  newspaper  space 
do  something  soon  to  change 
tlieir  thinking." 

Mr.  York  told  his  audience 
that  no  other  classiflcation  of  na¬ 


tional  advertising  offers  as  much 
additional  revenue  to  newspa¬ 
pers  for  as  little  effort  and  ex¬ 
pense.  as  does  the  appliance 
field,  provided  newspaper  space 
salesmen  point  out  dramatically 
and  forcefully  the  place  the 
new.spaper  can  and  should  play 
in  the  business. 

Market  Favorable 

Coming  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem,  he  cited  three  factors 
favorable  to  a  wider  use  of 
newspaper  advertising: 

1.  The  greatly  widened  mar¬ 
ket  for  more  and  better  appli¬ 
ances  due  to  spendable  income 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
mass  class. 

2.  The  Robinson-Patman  Act 
has  made  It  impossible  for  the 
manufacturer  to  handle  his  deal¬ 
er  cooperative  copy  on  the  se¬ 
lective  basis  that  was  once  used 
to  get  advertising  at  the  local 
level  for  little  money.  He  must 
now  offer  all  the  same  deal. 

3.  The  need  for  strongly  es¬ 
tablishing  the  brand  name  in 
the  local  community,  which  can 
be  done  through  national  news¬ 
paper  copy. 

“There  is  a  job  of  creative 
selling  to  be  done  on  millions 
of  our  families  who  do  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  magazines  but  who 
do  read  newspapers.”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “If  it  is  true  that  every 
product  goes  through  the  pri¬ 
mary.  completive  and  retentive 
states  it  is  also  true  that  every 
product  eventually  arrives  at  a 
point  where  it  is  in  each  of  these 
stages  for  a  certain  group  of 
people.  What  I  am  trying  to  say 
is  that  there  are  millions  of 
families  in  this  country  who 
have  the  money — for  the  first 
time — with  which  to  buy  an 
electric  refrigerator,  but  who 
are  not  conscious  of  a  need  for 
one 

“Until  kingdom  come,  maga¬ 
zines  can  do  nothing  about  this 
situation,  but  newspapers  can. 
This  is  the  answer  to  the  oft- 
expressed  policy  of  some  manu¬ 
facturers  of  doing  their  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  in  magazines 
and  then  depending  on  50-50 
dealer  ads  to  make  the  sale  with 
hard-slugging  price  appeal  copy. 
The  newspaper  alone  can  do 
both  jobs  for  him.” 

At  this  point  Mr.  York  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  the  “Five 
W’s”  as  a  fundamental  principle 
of  advertising.  People  are  going 
to  want  to  know  as  soon  as  mer¬ 
chandise  is  available,  he  said: 
what  it  looks  like;  what  it  will 
do  for  them;  when  and  where 
they  can  get  it;  what  it  costs; 
and  who  sells  it.  “The  newspa¬ 
per  is  the  only  medium  for  ad¬ 
vertising  that  can  convey  this 
complete  story  to  the  consumer,” 
he  asserted. 


Discussing  cooperative  vs.  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  Mr.  York  said 
cooperative  advertising  could 
have  a  definite  part  in  the  appli¬ 
ance  manufacturer’s  program  if 
used  judiciously,  “But  it  cannot 
take  the  place  of  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

After  citing  various  sources  of 
friction  between  the  newspaper, 
manufacturer,  distributor  and 
the  dealer  in  the  handling  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising,  the  speak¬ 
er  suggested  an  A-B-C  plan  for 
appliance  advertising: 

A.  A  minimum  of  one-half  of 
the  total  advertising  budget  to 
be  spent  in  national  newspaper 
advertising. 

B.  One-fourth  to  be  spent  in 
other  national  media. 

C.  One-fourth  to  be  spent  co¬ 
operatively  with  the  dealer. 

“Let  me  point  out  that  the  au¬ 
tomotive  field  does  a  pretty  good 
job  of  selling  ^ts  products  with¬ 
out  the  crutch  of  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising,”  he  said.  “Every  little 
boy  and  girl  big  enough  to  read 
and  write  is  conscious  of  the 
brands  of  automobiles.  Did 
dealer  advertising  accomplish 
this?  You  and  I  know  it  didn’t, 
that  it  was  factory  copy;  and,  I 
might  add,  over  half  of  the  total 
budget  in  newspapers,  where  it 
will  be  again. 

“Yet  the  appliance  industry 
has  the  sign  on  its  masthead: 
‘Entered  as  second  class  matter 
in  the  market  places  of  America 
under  the  act  of  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising.’  Let’s  change  that.” 


Scott  Elected 

Chicago,  Sept.  12 — J.  Donald 
Scott,  of  Osborn,  Scolaro  & 
Meeker,  was  elected  president  of 
the  newspaper  representatives 
association  of  Chicago  here  to¬ 
day,  succeeding  Arba  J.  Irvin  of 
John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  who 
was  named  a  director. 

Other  officers  chosen  were 
Paul  V.  Elsberry  of  Scheerer  & 
Co.,  vice  president:  George  E. 
Gilbertson  of  John  W.  Cullen 
Co.,  secretary;  and  F.  F.  Parsons, 
Ward-Griffith  Co.,  treasurer. 

In  keeping  with  the  policy  of 
alternating  the  choice  of  ’presi¬ 
dent  for  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  between  Chicago  and  New 
York,  the  local  association  today 
elected  John  T.  Fitzgerald,  Reyn- 
olds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  as  the  in¬ 
coming  AANR  president  and  F. 
P.  Parsons  as  treasurer. 


Sees  Big  Ad  Volume 

There  will  be  at  least  four 
years  of  great  prosperity  follow¬ 
ing  reconversion,  with  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  governmental  economies 
and  a  gradual  lowering  of  taxes, 
and  magazines,  newspapers  and 
radio  will  benefit  from  a  much 
greater  volume  of  advertising, 
■Thomas  H.  Beck,  president, 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co., 
predicted  in  a  radio  talk  last 
week. 


‘Five  Wa' 

Here  ore  the  fiee 
coneumers  ore  going  i,  ^ 
anewered  by  applioae.  ^ 
vortising,  questions  that 
the  newspoper  medium  cn 
answer  fully,  according  i, 
Robert  York,  acting  wen*, 
manager  of  the  Bureou  ,1 
Advertising: 


w 

Fo 


< 
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1.  WHAT  it  looks  like, 

2.  WHAT  it  will  do. 

3.  WHEN  and  WHERE  to  gu 
it. 

4.  WHAT  it  costs. 

5.  WHO  sells  it. 

Truman  Aids 
Market  Forum 

Washington,  Sept  10— n 
National  Marketing  Forum  cb 
phasizing  advertising  and  othe 
phases  of  distribution  which  br 
gins  Oct.  22  in  New  York  Qtj 
today  had  the  personal  indonr 
ment  of  President  Trumsn  am 
his  promise  to  participate  b> 
sending  a  message. 

This  was  disclosed  today  iftc 
a  conference  with  the  Presidec. 
attended  by  Elon  G.  ^rta 
president  of  the  Advertinq 
Federation  of  America:  Don  C 
Mitchell,  vicepresident  of  tk 
New  York  Sales  Executive  dot 
and  Charles  E.  Murphy,  attcr 
ney  for  both  organization!. 

Following  their  talk  with  Mt 
Truman,  the  visitors  said; 

"We  discussed  with  the  Prie 
dent  the  program  for  the  loiti' 
coming  forum  on  marketini  k 
be  held  in  New  York  City  uodc 
the  auspices  of  the  Sales  Exec,: 
tive  Club  of  New  York  in  col 
laboration  with  the  Advertian 
Federation  of  America  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Sale 
Executives. 

Distribution  Stressed 
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“The  President  indicated  his 
agreement  with  us  that  market¬ 
ing,  including  mcrchandisint 
styling,  selling  and  advertisiif 
must  function  effectively  if  misf 
production  is  to  produce  full 
employment  and  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

“We  know  we  can  produce* 
a  tremendous  scale.  We  not 
must  demonstrate  our  ability  to 
sell  with  like  efficiency.  The 
President  assured  us  that  he 
would  send  a  personal  messaft 

The  forum  will  be  conducted 
on  six  successive  Mondays 
under  the  theme,  “America  go® 
to  market  for  the  highest  attain¬ 
able  standard  of  living.” 

The  last  of  the  series  ot  m^’ 
ings  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  ol 
America  and  will  include  > 
luncheon,  afternoon  session  um 
dinner  Nov.  26,  at  the 
Astoria.  The  purpose  will  he 
“to  rally  the  local  and  national 
forces  of  advertising  and  proop’ 
tion  to  play  their  vital  port 
creating  that  volume  of  con¬ 
sumption  which  will  insure  w 
tional  full 

achieve  some  commori  direcw 
and  goals  among  all  distribunaa 
leadership  in  America.” 
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]  Vi^ar  Ad  Council  Lays  Plans 
:  For  Peacetime  Public  Service 


Outline  Sets  $30  Million  Goal 
^  For  Ads  on  National  Problems 

development  of  a  plan  for  The  new  Council,  which  would 
the  continuation  of  the  War  be  known  as  the  Advertising 
Vlvertising  Council  in  peace-  Council,  would  continue  in  much 
«  time  as  a  public  service  organi-  the  same  way  as  the  present 
ation  for  American  business  organization,  and  would  oper- 
W15  announced  this  week.  ate  on  the  .same  budget  ($180,- 

Aiserting  that  “in  peace,  as  in  000).  The  most  important 
rtT  the  informed  and  intelli-  change  would  be  the  establish- 
wot  cooperation  of  the  people  ment  of  an  Advisory  Council  to 
^e  priceless  ingredient  of  a  aid  in  the  selection  of  projects 
wrking  democracy,”  the  Coun-  for  advertising  support, 
cil  outlined  the  program  which  jn  a  detailed  presentation  the 
his  as  its  gwl  the  use  of  at  Council  stresses  these  points  of 
lent  30  million  dollars  worth  t^e  new  program: 
gf  advertising  a  year  to  help  i.  Projects  selected  for  adver- 
create  public  understanding  of  tising  treatment  must  be  truly 
iaportant  national  problems.  in  the  public  interest,  and  not 
TTie  Council  stated  that  the  solely  in  the  interests  of  any  one 
(owrnment  owns  no  newspa-  group. 

pm,  operates  no  domestic  radio  2.  There  must  be  adequate 
jtations,  produces  no  motion  pic-  checks  and  balances,  to  prevent 
misuse  of  power. 

Washington.  D.  C..  Sept.  13  Accordingly,  future  campaigns 
-To  meet  the  urgent  iniorma-  will  concern  problenns  growing 
— .j.  ..I  out  of  an  act  of  Congress  re- 

"**  .  ®  '  quiring  public  understanding  or 

■rat  agencies  during  the  next  action;  or  problems  certified  as 
i«w  months,  the  wen:  Advertis-  being  in  the  public  interest  by  a 

isg  Council  announced  today  three-quarters  of  an  Ad- 

lag  luuuy  visory  Committee  of  informed 

that  following  liquidation  oi  and  judicious  leaders  of  opinion, 
Ike  Office  oi  War  Iniormotion's  select^  to  represent  the  public. 
Domestic  Radio  Bureau  Sept.  ^  explained. 

,,  j  •  •  .  ..  .  Committee  s  Nature 

IS,  it  will  adnumster  the  net-  ^ 

,  1  .  The  Advisory  Committee,  the 

ratk  aUocation.  national  spot  important  postwar  addi- 

oad  special  assignment  plans  tion  to  the  present  pattern  of 

at  least  through  the  Victory  the  Council,  would  be  composed 

.  of  from  15  to  20  outstanding 

leaders  of  public  opinion,  drawn 
The  Council  will  utilize  the  from  such  fields  of  activity  as 
Mfrices  of  former  staff  mem-  business,  labor,  farming,  educa- 
.I  .u,.  n  *  D-  tion,  religion,  government  and 

bars  of  the  OWI  Domestic  Ra-  journalism.  TTie  initial  selection 
dio  Bureau.  of  the  group  will  be  made  by 

the  Council,  with  the  aid  of 


budget.  Obviously  business  ord-  Presiaem  oi  one  oi  me  sieau 

universities.  Replacements  are 

'“co=&r.„s^ 

^uCUistca  millions  of  wflr  ♦urv  Tiir^sn- 

Mssages,  through  every  medium  Board  of  Direc 

Council  interprets.  “The 
incentive  of  such  a  grbuo  would 
i  P"„owniz^  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  trus- 

Mtnod  of  harnessing  advertis-  ,  f  foundation  to 

end  Prr*'^ote  the  public  welfare.  . 

the  last  shnt^*^Pai*V^R*^*w  *4^  To  this  group  the  Council  would 
iiihairS’  .f  refer  all  worthy  requests  for 

emohasized  Council,  support  not  already  sanctioned 

reconstruc-  by  and  Act  of  Congress.  The 
be  as  serious  Council  would  not  undertake 

dbyinei.,  and  advertS  5  group  had  not  approved, 
interlocked  with  the  future  wel-  Advertising  space  and  time 
fwe  of  the  American  people  needed  for  the  chosen  public 
"The  Council’s  wartime  ex-  service  programs  would  be  se- 
Pttience  has  shown  that  prop-  cured  in  the  same  way  as  dur- 
ffly  used,  advertising  can  be  as  >'^8  the  war— from  advertising 
a  force  in  the  public  in-  from  media,  on  an  entirely 
‘Wttt  as  it  has  been  in  the  ori-  voluntary  basis. 

interest,"  he  continued.  “During  the  war,  the  volun- 
business  in  the  future  tary  contributions  of  space  and 
Wch  does  not  have  and  dem-  time,”  the  Council  pointed  out, 
^trate  a  continuing  sense  of  “ran  at  the  approximate  rate  of 
^al  responsibility  will  not  find  300  million  dollars  annually, 
wlf  operating  in  a  satisfactory  The  peacetime  goal  is  a  mini- 
cmnate.”  mum  of  10%  of  the  wartime  vol- 

^BITOR  a  publisher  for  S«pttMb«r  16,  194f 


ume,  or  30  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually.” 

As  during  the  war.  the  creative 
work  involved  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  public  service  campaigns 
will  be  handled  on  a  volunteer 
basis  by  leading  advertising 
agencies,  nearly  200  of  which 
were  on  the  war  “task  force 
list. 

Under  the  new  plan  the  adver¬ 
tiser  would  continue  to  have 
complete  freedom  to  select  a 
theme  from  among  the  approved 
list,  a  theme  which  may  or  may 
not  be  related  to  the  advertiser’s 
own  business. 

“Some  industries  may  decide 
to  sponsor  a  continuing  cam¬ 
paign  as  a  unit,  as  did  the  Drug. 
Cosmetic  and  Allied  Industries, 
the  Life  Insurance  Companies, 
during  the  war.” 

The  pattern  of  future  opera¬ 
tion  should  include  a  paid  staff 
to  handle  original  contacts  with 
clients,  the  scheduling  of  time 
and  space  contributed  by  media, 
to  work  with  sponsorship  com¬ 
mittees  and  to  maintain  the 
liaison  with  government. 

The  present  task  force  proced¬ 
ure,  so  far  as  advertiser  coordi¬ 
nators  and  campaign  managers 
are  concerned,  would  be  done 
away  with,  and  the  production 
of  campaigns  would  be  handled 
by  agencies  which  volunteer. 
Selections  of  agencies  would  be 
handled  by  the  Council  Board. 
A  Plan  Review  Committee 
would  approve  the  selected 
agency’s  program  and  copy. 

While  it  is  not  possible  now, 
the  Council  said,  to  compile  an 
all-inclusive  list  of  projects, 
such  projects  as  the  following 
might  be  submitted  to  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  for  screening, 
unless  already  authorized  by 
Congress: 

1.  Circulation  of  authorita¬ 
tive  medical  information. 

2.  Encouragement  of  wide 
employment  and  the  free  ex¬ 
change  of  goods  by  eliminating 
interstate  trade  barriers. 

3.  Conservation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  basic  natural  resources. 

4.  Promotion  of  more  ade¬ 
quate  housing. 

5.  Guiding  the  nation’s  spend¬ 
ing  and  saving  habits  by  contin¬ 
uing  the  fight  against  inflation 
as  long  as  needed. 

6.  Maintenance  of  support  for 
an  international  organization. 

7.  Assistance  in  the  problems 
of  returning  veterans. 

8.  Continuance  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  lower  the  national  ac¬ 
cident  toll. 

9.  Continued  aid  in  fund  rais¬ 
ing  drives  such  as  community 
chests. 

10.  Aid  in  correcting  emer¬ 
gency  or  short-term  government 
problems  involving  a  legitimate 
need  for  information,  such  as 
changes  in  income  tax  laws. 

The  plan  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  seven  affiliated  organiza¬ 
tions  which  give  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  the  council.  No  dead¬ 
line  has  been  set  for  approval. 


Network  Meeting 

Th*  16  newspapers  spon¬ 
soring  a  study  on  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  a  national  network  for 
space-selling  will  meet  at  the 
Edgewoter  Beach  Hotel  in 
Chicago  Sept.  17-18-19.  Harold 
Sherwood,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  has  announced. 

A  report  on  the  completed 
research  will  be  made  at  thot 
tim»  Mr.  Sherwood  said.  The 
research  was  conducted  by 
Marion  Harper  Associates, 
Inc..  New  York. 

Tokyo  Edition 
Of  Yank  Greets 
Entering  Troops 

Yank,  the  Army  Weekly, 
climaxed  its  world-wide  publish¬ 
ing  career  by  printing  the  first 
American  publication  in  Tokyo 
one  week  before  the  official  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  Japanese  capi¬ 
tal,  Col.  Franklin  S.  Forsberg. 
commanding  officer  of  Yank,  an¬ 
nounced  in  New  York  this  week. 

\^en  Japan  was  first  occu¬ 
pied.  Sgt.  Les  Schonberg,  Yank 
production  man.  flew  into  Atsugi 
airfield  from  Mania  in  a  B-29 
with  material  for  12  pages. 
Schonberg  was  joined  by  Sgt. 
George  Baker,  creator  of  the 
“Sad  Sack.”  cartoon,  and  WO 
Earl  D.  Erickson,  officer  in 
charge,  who  flew  in  from  Oki¬ 
nawa  in  another  B-29. 

Moving  into  Tokyo  which  was 
off  limits  to  military  personnel, 
the  three  men  took  over  a  Jap¬ 
anese  offset  printing  plant  and 
started  to  get  out  a  souvenir 
edition  of  the  Army  Weekly. 
Two  days  later  Sgt.  Joe  McCar¬ 
thy,  Yank’s  managing  editor 
joined  them  and  the  four  GI 
newspaper  men.  working  against 
almost  incredible  difficulties,  put 
out  a  25,000  edition  of  the  first 
Japanese  issue. 

The  souvenir  edition,  which 
carried  a  cover  picture  of  the 
surrender  ceremonies  aboard 
the  Missouri  and  a  lead  article 
describing  the  first  stages  of  the 
American  occupation,  plus  reg¬ 
ular  Yank  features,  was  waiting 
to  be  delivered  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur  when  he  entered  Tokyo. 

The  Tokyo  edition  of  Yank 
was  planned  several  weeks  ago 
when  Col.  Forsberg  was  in  Ma¬ 
nila.  Thus,  Yank,  the  first 
world-wide  publication  which 
started  with  one  edition  in  June, 
1942,  has  now  expanded  to  20. 

■ 

Retail  Committee  Holds 
Two-Day  Meeting 

The  Retail  Committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  held  a  meeting 
in  New  York  City  last  Monday 
and  Tue.sday. 

John  Giesen,  Division  director, 
summarized  its  activities,  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher,  publicity 
director,  reported  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  publicity  program. 


U.  S.  Uses  Newspapers 
For  Auto  Parts  Sales 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 

CLASSIFIED  sections  of  the  na-  will  be  serviced  by  their  in- 
tion’s  newspapers  have  been  dividual  dealers, 
sleeted  by  the  Office  of  Surplus  The  advertising  campaign  is 
Property,  U.  S.  Department  of  directed  to  distributors,  dealers, 
Commerce,  Automotive  Division,  service  garages,  fleet  operators, 
ii  the  advertising  medium  for  repair  shops,  etc.  Trade  dis- 
ie  sale  of  $300,000,000  worth  counts  are  allowed  at  all  levels. 

:!  automotive  parts.  The  sale  is  nationwide  and  full 

The  campaign,  which  started  information  concerning  the 
StpL  9,  will  appear  in  228  news-  proper  contacts  for  purchase 
papers.  It  will  consist  of  three  are  included  in  the  copy, 
pieces  of  copy,  published  once  The  selection  of  newspapers  as 
i^k  for  th^e  weeks,  in  Sat-  the  advertising  medium  is  most 
may  and  Sunday  editions,  significant.  Likewise,  the  total 
to  current  campaign  is  being  volume  of  merchandise  offered 
Pl^  by  E.  H.  Brown  Adver-  for  sale.  $300,000,000,  is  of  equal 
tang  Agency  in  Chicago.  importance,  in  that  it  establishes 

As  stated  in  the  copy,  “parts  a  new  high  for  this  type  of  ad- 
for  practically  every  make  and  vertising. 

type  of  standard  car  and  truck  Newspaper  advertising  has 
^ufactured  in  toe  U.  S.  siiice  been  called  upon  again  to  serve 
™  mcludirig  1939  will  be  in-  the  nation — this  time,  in  the  re- 
Moed  in  the  sale  and  “every  conversion  program.  The  short- 
m  from  a  cotter  pin  to  an  age  of  automotive  parts  has 
blocks,  transmissions,  jong  been  a  matter  of  demand 
differentials,  spark  plugs,  far  exceeding  supply.  With  the 
w.  will  be  offered.  elimination  of  gasoline  ration- 

Notionwide  Sale  ing,  the  demand  has  been  even 

The  sale  marks  an  innovation  acute.  Through  the  pub- 

iu  that  these  surplus  properties  hcation  of  this  present  cam- 
*ill  be  sold  on  a  standard  price  Pai^n,  newspapers  become  the 
lid  basis  rather  than  on  a  bid  means  of  distributing  these  vi- 
lasis.  This  new  ruling  became  ially  needed  replacements  to 
weetive  Sept  10  To  limit  dealers,  jobbers  and  whole- 
l««lling  costs,  the  minimum  salers— and.  indirectly  to  the 
which  will  be  accepted  is  individual  motorists, 
net,  after  discount  has  Motor  freight  and  passenger 
“«*n  deducted.  No  deposit  is  transportation  will  be  greatly 
f^uired  and  all  sales  are  han-  enhanced  through  the  availabil- 
on  a  30-day  payment  plan,  ity  of  these  surplus  properties 
^  freight  is  allowed  any-  and  may  be  considered  a  perti- 
'"^re  in  the  U.  S.  nent  part  of  national  reconver- 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  De-  sion.  Added  to  this  is  the  reve- 
I*dinent  of  Commerce  that  nue  to  be  derived  by  the  gov- 
*®*11  dealers  who  cannot  use  ernment.  throuph  this  sale,  and 
to  minimum  quantity  of  parts  its  relation  to  the  national  debt 
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$628,000,000  in  '44 

Total  dollar  volume  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  continues  to 
exceed  that  of  ony  other  form, 
it  was  stated  this  week  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
which  released  figures  show¬ 
ing  advertising  in  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  totalling 
$628,000,000  in  1944, 

Local  advertising  accounted 
for  $412,000,000;  the  rest  was 
national. 

and  individual  taxation. 

In  cooperation  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Classi- 
f  i  e  d  Advertising  Managers, 
through  toe  Planning  Committee 
of  the  Classified  Development 
Program,  directed  a  bulletin  to 
member  and  non-member  news¬ 
papers  urging  their  support  of 
the  campaign. 

Included  among  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  ANCAM 
were;  distribution  of  tear-sheets 
to  all  local  dealers,  distributors, 
repair  shops,  garages,  service 
stations,  etc.,  calling  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  advertisement:  per¬ 
sonal  calls  upon  these  individ¬ 
uals  by  the  automobile  adver¬ 
tising  solicitors,  prior  to  and 
during  publication  of  the  cam¬ 
paign;  and  letters  from  classified 
managers,  as  part  of  a  plan  to 
assist  in  merchandising  the  sale. 

Local  auto  trade  associations 
were  also  urged  to  circularize 
all  their  members  concerning 
the  campaign  and  sale.  Indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  were  request¬ 
ed  to  utilize  their  usual  chan¬ 
nels  of  promotion  and  publicity 
in  support  of  the  sale — r.o.p. 
space,  front  page  boxes,  stream¬ 
ers  and  other  available  space. 

It  was  also  recommended  that 
the  news  value  of  this  sale 
should  be  recognized. 


Admen  Hear 
Plea  for  Light 
Ad  Copy  Type 

Harrisburg.  Pa..  Sept  10 — Dis¬ 
cussing  the  pioneer  effort  of  his 
newspaper  to  lighten  advertising 
tvpography  and  the  results  of 
the  program  to  do  so  (E.  &  P., 
June  16,  p.  20),  George  R.  Titus, 
advertising  promotion  manager 
of  the  Washington  Times-Herald, 
made  the  principle  speech  at  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association. 

Other  features  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  program  were  a  slide  film. 
“Industry  and  Public  Opinion." 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  ex¬ 
plained  by  L.  Alvin  Bennett  of 
the  Bureau;  the  presentation  of 
awards  to  the  winners  of  toe 
1945  I.A.M.A.  Contest  for  adver¬ 
tising  students  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  Penn 
State  College;  a  series  of  round 
table  discussions,  and  various 
business  meetings. 

The  student  awards  were  made 
by  Robert  I.  McCracken,  Norris¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Times-Herald  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  I.A.M.A. 
president.  Judges  were  David 
Knipe,  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe- 
Times;  Lou  Schenk.  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers,  and  George 
Stewart,  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob¬ 
server  &  Reporter. 

At  a  general  session  Friday 
evening  Howard  V.  Boyce,  chief. 
Newspaper  Advertising  Section, 
War  Finance  Division,  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department,  discussed 
the  coming  “Victory  Loan.”  and 
following  his  speech  Donald  W. 
Gapp,  Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Republican,  conducted  a  round¬ 
table  on  “Cooperative  Advertis¬ 
ing”  and  George  A.  Lessig, 
!  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury,  one 
on  "Special  Pages  and  Elditions." 
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HANDWRITING  ON  THE  PRISON 
WALL 

V’auffhn  Shoemaker,  Chicago  Daily  News 


UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

Ferman  Martin,  Houston  Chronicle 


PROUD  OF  THIS  SON 

Jerry  Costello,  Albany  (N'.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Newt 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  of  AdTertising,  Roanoke  (Vo.)  Times  &  World  Newe 

ITS  HIGH  TIME  ...  if  you  haven’t  done  so,  to  take  a  day-long 
trip  through  the  aisles  of  stores  of  various  accounts.  They 
.  .  .  like  the  government,  are  reconverting  and  plenty  fast! 
You  may  be  surprised  at  the  many  things  you'll  see  on  their 
shelves  ...  at  the  things  they’ll  tell  you  that  are  now  coming 
.  .  .  more  surprised  at  what  they  have  in  mind! 

0  0  0 

STILL  GOOD,  however  ...  if  his  ataclves  are  not  filled,  to  work 
into  his  ads  facts  and  figures  about  the  things  he  is  selling 
(  BUTTONS  TO  BULLDOZERS”  Sept.  8)  .  .  .  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  wives,  shoppers,  just  starting  out  who  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  store  which  in  its  advertising  tries  to  tell  them  what 
it's  all  about!  Like  this: 

FURNITURE:  Instead  of  “six-piece  living  room”  .  .  .  what 
kinds  of  wood  .  .  .  (solid,  veneer,  plywood)  .  .  .  type  of  joints 
used  in  frames  .  .  .  number  of  springs  in  upholstered  pieces  .  .  . 
kind  of  webbing  .  .  ,  whether  together  with  nails,  glue  or  screws 
.  .  .  will  it  shrink,  swell,  scratch  easily  ...  do  draws  fit,  are  they 
dustproof? 

BEDDING:  What  fillers  in  mattresses  (36  states  have  bedding 
laws)  ...  if  yours  does,  nice  to  say  so!  Kind  of  covering,  what 
is  an  ‘8-ounce  ticking?”  (a  yard,  32  inches  wide,  weighing  eight 
ounces)  .  .  type  and  the  number  of  tufts,  kind  of  edging. 

BLANKETS:  Wha^  they’re  made  of  .  •  .  size,  extra  sizes  are 
desirable,  weight,  durability,  color  fastness  (all  “bleed”  slightly 
and  should  be  washed  separately). 

SHEETS:  When  you  see  “torn  size”  on  the  labels  it  means  the 
size  before  hemming  (probably  your  wife  didn’t  know)  .  .  .  the 
grades  are  first — seconds — run  o’  mill — inferior! 

TOWELS:  The  more  pile  to  the  inch,  the  greater  the  drying 
power  .  .  .  are  they  color  fast?  ...  all  shrink  some  during  the 
first  five  launderings  .  .  .  most  come  in  sizes  designated  as  small 
(16  X  30  and  12  x  26  inches)  .  .  .  medium  (20  x  40  and  22  x  44) 

.  .  .  and  large  (24  x  46  and  24  x  48) 

0  0  0 

MOTH  BALLS  TOO  .  .  .  soon  on  order!  Your  furniture  account 
selling  REAL  cedar  chests,  will  appreciate  your  telling  him 
facts  he  can  use  as  an  aid  in  combating  the  many  cheaper  chests, 
closets,  fabric  gadgets  that  only  smell!  Best  moth  preventative 
of  all  .  .  .  sunning,  airing,  brushing,  washing,  cleaning!  But  .’f 
he  has  chests  to  sell,  he  should  know  this  and  advertise  accord¬ 
ingly  if  he  has  the  product! 

Authorities  say  para  ( paradichlorobenzene )  .  .  .  and  nap  ( naph¬ 
thalene)  are  safe— effective!  The  mere  odor  of  cedar,  pine,  tar 
— considered  of  very  little  value!  Para  comes  in  crystals,  nug¬ 
gets,  cakes,  spray  .  .  .  nap  in  flakes  or  balls!  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  says  cedar  chests  are  effective  only  if  they  contain  70% 
cedar  heart  wood  and  close  tightly!  Imitation  cedar  chests  or 
other  scented  containers  are  of  little  value  for  moth  control!  If 
he  has  this  “70%  kind”  why  not  tell  these  new  shoppers? 

0  0  0 

.  .  .  AND  NYLONS!  Women  still  eat  up  good  advice  on  the  care 
of  stockings!  The  trade  says  they  should  do  this:  (1)  wash 
new  stockings  before  wearing,  ( 2 )  wash  the  same  day  after  wear¬ 
ing,  (3)  wash  in  lukewarm,  mild  soap  water — squeeze  out  mois¬ 
ture,  never  rub  or  wring — dry  in  a  turkish  towel  indoors — hang 
by  toes  or  hems  over  towel  rack,  (4)  and  if  rayon,  dry  at  least 
24,  preferably  36  hours! 

*  •  • 

FOOT  NOTE!  ...  To  “The  CROP  IS  IN”  (Sept.  8)  ...  A  new 
day  is  dawning  for  the  farmer  and  for  those  who  advertise 
his  wares!  They  have  on  tap  a  two-crop  potato  .  .  .  replant 
immediately  after  harvesting  one  crop.  Tests  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  show  this  new  spud  produces  179  bushels  per  acre  com¬ 
pared  to  134  of  the  ordinary  kind!  Now  they  can  make  a  tough 
cld  rooster  as  tender  as  a  young  hen  by  sticking  a  hormone  tablet 
under  his  skin  and  turning  him  around  to  go  the  other  way  .  .  . 
turkeys  will  soon  get  over  just  laying  50  to  60  eggs  a  year  for 
hatching  purposes,  and  start  furni.shing  them  for  your  table! 


Coaq;>etition  for  the  hen  .  .  .  competition  among  your  yrocfn 
Hybrid  corn,  the  coming  thing,  that  even  last  year  when  cm. 
paratively  new,  added  669  million  bushels  to  the  total  eti| 
You’ll  have  to  get  out  and  get  under  to  keep  up  with  the 
new  things  we’ll  have  to  advertise  from  now  on! 

•  •  • 

AROUND  THE  CORNER  ...  is  another  Christmas!  Tin*  ^ 
start  getting  ready!  Merchandise  will  be  back  .  .  .  coottn 
in  classified  promotion  .  .  .  more  gifts,  better  kinds.  Manul»> 
turers,  retailers,  cleaning  shelves  of  war-type  goods  .  .  .  stockiq 
anything,  everything  they  can  get!  It’s  going  to  be  a  real  stlh,-, 

season  from  hand  lotions — to: 

0  0  0 

HAND  BAGS!  .  .  .  This  department  in  department  and  specisly 
stores  does  a  substantial  part  of  its  business  before  the  C!hh» 
mas  season  starts!  Months  of  September  and  October  account  ft/ 
9%  of  total  annual  sales!  Then  November  it  jumps  up  to  lit 
.  .  .  December  to  19%. 

For  this  year  fashion  says:  handles  •  .  ■  cutouts  .  .  .  twists., 
panniers!  The  better  bags  show  a  trend  toward  draping  ... 
ring  .  .  .  manipulation  .  .  .  color!  Bags  to  match  hats,  bags 
extra  pockets  .  .  .  zippers  .  .  .  shoulder  straps!  Now  she  can  * 
everything  left  out  before!  .  .  .  Larger  .  .  .  more  pockets  .  . 
extra  gadgets!  There  are  “mother  and  daughter”  bags  ... 
with  detachable  handles  .  .  .  colors  mostly  black  and  browj: 
This  too  is  in  the  bag!  Yep,  it’s  a  creation  called  “A  Bag’s  Btg! 
You  hang  it  on  the  wall  in  the  closet  .  .  .  tuck  it  in  your 
drawer  .  .  .  but  it  will  hold  up  to  five  other  bags!  Next  will 
probably  be  a  “bag  to  hold  a  bag’s  bag  bag!”  But  anyway  froa 
this  you  should  gander  that  it’s  going  to  be  a  baggy  year  for 
bag  promotion! 

0  0  0 

BLIP  THIS  OVER  ...  to  your  account — for  with  bags  gettisi 
full  play  for  the  holiday  trade,  slippers  are  coming  into  tJUs 
own!  There  have  been  no  slippers  in  fox  holes!  Very  few  aroai 
the  house!  Boys  back  will  want  .  .  .  women  here  will  want!  Oa 
manufacturer  concerned  over  the  fact  that  Slippers  have  not  \m 
sold  the  year  around,  made  a  survey!  La  Marquise  FootwMi 
Inc.,  reported  on  in  Dry  Goods  Economist,  found  that  80%  of  tk 
year’s  slipper  business  was  done  in  October!  They  suggest,  ml 
probably  you  should,  to  make  it  a  twelve-months  selling  i(a 
(.  .  .  which  brings  you  more  advertising) — that  the  word  “ilippe 
be  changed  in  advertising  to  “indoor  footwear!’’  Carry  and  stra 
four  types:  the  boudoir  shoe  .  ■  •  house  shoe  .  ■  ■  hostess  shoe., 
scuffs!  They  suggest  that  this  “indoor  footwear”  have  a  sepam 
department  from  ordinary  shoes  .  .  .  own  budget  for  buying,  stD 
ing,  advertising  .  .  .  separate  sales  organization!  That’s  just  ns 

of  many  trends  coming  in  after-war  retailing! 

«  «  « 

HOME  WIRING  .  .  .  still  being  stressed  in  order  to  have  hooM 
ready  to  take  care  of  many  new  inventions!  The  Electrial 
Association  of  Philadelphia  hos  joined  with  32  city  and  suburba 
banks  to  promote  it!  In  a  report  to  Retailing,  the  idea  is:  'Unti! 
the  time  comes  when  electrical  appliances  actually  come  on  tix 
market  in  sizable  quantities,  the  promotion  will  stress  the  ned 
to  modernize  home  wiring  systems.  It  is  felt  this  is  a  job  ths 
can  be  done  during  the  conversion  period!’’  The  slogan  is,  aod 
could  be  for  you:  “Repair  .  .  .  remodel  .  .  .  modernize  .  .  .  reno¬ 
vate  your  home!” 


Seasons  Found  Minor 
Factor  in  Shoe  Buying 

More  than  two-thirds,  or 
68.7%,  of  over  a  thousand  con¬ 
sumers  surveyed  on  their  shoe¬ 
buying  habits  stated  that  they 
have  no  specific  months  of  the 
year  for  purchasing  shoes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  presented 
last  week  in  Women’s  Wear 
Daily,  fashion  trade  news¬ 
paper. 

The  survey,  prompted  by  the 
drive  in  the  shoe  industry  for  a 
balanced,  year-round  program 
of  distribution,  was  conducted 
by  Ross  Federal  in  23  communi¬ 
ties  and  among  three  income 
groups. 

Findings  show  that  most  con¬ 
sumers  are  not  influenced  by 
habit  in  buying  shoes,  but  that 
their  purchases  are  “susceptible 


to  stimuli,”  such  as  their  own 
requirements  and  the  advertisiai 
and  other  promotional  efforti  b; 
stores. 

Among  those  who  expressw 
definite  buying  preferences,  Sep^ 
tember  leads  the  list,  April 
second  and  June  is  third;  Marc: 
and  October  rank  fourth  anc 
fifth. 

■ 

250  Expected 

Close  to  250  editors,  publL4 
ers  and  editorial  staff  inembe: 
of  Michigan  newspapers  areci 
pected  to  attend  the  annual  cor. 
vention  of  the  University  Pre^ 
Club  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Artw’ 
Nov.  1-3,  Floyd  Miller,  editor  ' 
the  Royal  Oak  Tribune  a« 
president  of  the  club,  said  tht 
week.  Noted  newsmen  are 
speak  at  the  Friday  and  Satur 
day  sessions. 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  September  IS.  H 


one  of  the  \ 
best  spots  \ 
in  the 
nation 
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Cleveland 


This  area  of  northeastern  Ohio  is  definitely  one  of  your  "A”  markets.  It  embraces 
Greater  Cleveland  PLUS  the  adjacent  26  counties.  It  produced  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  war  material — and  will  be  one  of  the  nation’s  busiest  workshops  after 
reconversion. 

Awaiting  your  buying  urge  are  many  millions  of  dollars  of  Savings  Bank  deposits, 
and  many  millions  more  of  **E”  War  Savings  Bonds  in  this  Cleveland  2-in-l 
Market.  It  will  go  for  the  hundreds  of  unavailable  and  rationed  items  that  the 
peace-time  flood  gates  will  loose. 

And  only  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  can  offer  you  coverage  of  the  Cleveland 
2-in-l  Market — the  TWO  large  areas  which  make  up  this  compact  area.  For  onlv 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  gives  you  a  comprehensive  coverage  of  Cleveland 
PLUS  an  intensive  and  extensive  circulation  throughout  these  26  adjacent 
counties. 

When  you  schedule  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  you  are  focusing  on  the  tvhole 
market— xhe  Cleveland  2-in-l  Market — at  no  greater  cost. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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How  Public  Relations 
Handled  Atom  Story 

By  Richard  B.  Gehman 


Robioson 


OAK  RIDGE,  Tenn.,  Sept.  10 

( Special  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher) — Since  the  war  began 
and  the  Army 
became  one  of 
the  nation’s  top 
news  sources, 
loud  howls 
about  the  GI 
way  of  dispens¬ 
ing  news  have 
been  heard 
from  newspaper 
men  in  every 
section  of  the 
country.  "That 
damned  Lt. 

Jerkowski!"  re¬ 
porters  have 
complained  bitterly,  after  fruit¬ 
less  sessions  with  Post  PROs. 
To  the  credit  of  the  Manhattan 
Engineers  District,  it  must  be 
said  that  there  have  been  no 
gripes  from  visiting  reporters 
and  photographers  on  and  after 
Monday.  Aug.  6.  the  day  the 
atomic  bomb  story  broke. 

The  story  was  handled  ex¬ 
pertly  and,  aside  from  a  frus¬ 
trated  screech  from  a  Time  and 
Life  man  who  reportedly  asked 
to  see  a  pile  of  uranium  and 
was,  naturally,  refused,  no  gripes 
were  heard.  On  the  contrary, 
letters  have  been  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  com¬ 
mending  the  Manhattan  District 
on  the  handling  of  the  news. 

Public  recognition  was  re¬ 
cently  given  by  Maj.  Gen.  Leslie 
R.  Groves,  Ofl^er  in  Charge  of 
the  project,  to  the  officers  who 
handled  Public  Relations  phases 
of  the  work.  The  organization 
was  set  up  in  1944  by  General 
Groves,  who  assigned  Lt.  Col. 
W  A.  Considine,  former  New¬ 
ark.  N.  J..  attorney,  as  his  se¬ 
curity  and  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentative.  Considine  was  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the 
Boston  American  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  'Service. 

As  assistant  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  Oak  Ridge.  Lt. 
George  O.  Robinson,  former 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal.  was  selected.  “Gus.”  as 
Robinson  is  called,  worked  un¬ 
der  both  General  Groves  and 
Col.  Kenneth  D.  Nichols.  Dis¬ 
trict  Engineer,  and  confined 
most  of  his  activity  to  the  East 
and  South. 

Working  on  the  West  Coast 
was  Lt.  M.  R.  Cydell.  formerly 
with  the  Seattle  Times,  who 
served  under  General  Groves 
and  Col.  F.  T.  Matthias,  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  Hanford 
Engineer  Works. 

Shortly  before  the  story  was 
released.  Maj.  John  F.  Moyna- 
han,  former  news  writer  on 
the  Newark  News;  Lt.  Col. 
Clyde  Matthews,  formerly  with 
the  Jackson  ( Miss. )  Daily  News; 
and  Capt.  Kilburn  Roby  Brown, 
at  one  time  with  Time.  Life  and 
Fortune,  were  brought  into  the 
organization  to  aid  in  writing 
and  handling  of  releases  and 
pictures. 


This  organization,  according 
to  the  War  Department,  had 
complete  jurisdiction  over  the 
project’s  public  relations  work. 
Prior  to  the  use  of  the  A-bomb, 
all  efforts  of  the  PROs  were 
directed  toward  keeping  all  pub¬ 
licity  out  of  the  press  and  off 
the  air.  Through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers,  the  radio 
and  the  Office  of  Censorship,  the 
atom  and  its  energy  remained 
the  best-kept  secret  of  the  war. 

Months  of  careful  prepara¬ 
tions  preceded  the  actual  release 
of  the  story.  When  A-bomb  day 
came  in  Oak  Ridge,  Lt.  Robin¬ 
son  was  ready  for  the  mob  of 
newsmen  who  were  to  descend 
upon  him.  A  newly-constructed 
dormitory  was  commandeered 
as  Press  Headquarters,  and  cor¬ 
respondents  were  given  rooms, 
desks  and  typewriters. 

Soldiers  were  detailed  as 
guides;  visitors  were  furnished 
with  government  cars  to  see  the 
sights.  Gus  was  on  hand  at 
every  minute  to  clear  stories  for 
outside  publication.  A  press  con¬ 
ference  was  Col.  Nichols  was 
held  almost  immediately,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  to 
see  other  high-ranking  officers. 

Prior  to  the  actual  release. 
William  Laurence,  science  writer 
for  the  New  York  Times,  on 
leave  to  the  War  Department, 
arrived  on  the  project  early  in 
May  to  prepare  scientific  data 
for  the  release.  An  interesting 
sidelight  is  that  nobody  among 
his  fellow  Times  workers  knew 
where  Laurence  had  gone. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
Laurence,  Robinson  assigned  Ed 
Westcott,  local  photographer 
who  does  most  of  the  work  for 
the  Oak  Ridge  Journal,  to  take 
pictures  throughout  the  area. 
Westcott  chartered  a  plane  and 
shot  more  than  200  exposures. 

At  the  same  time,  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  section  of  enlisted  men 
and  WACs  was  set  up  in  the 
Army  administration  building  to 
begin  reproducing  the  official 
stories  for  distribution  on  the 
appointed  day. 

Bv  the  time  preliminary  work 


ATOMIC 

ADVERTISING 

Th«  atom  bomb  hoi  pad  and  tha 
war,  and  with  tha  sama  kind  of 
pracita  action 

WE  CAN  END  YOUR 
LINAGE  PROBLEMS 

Backad  by  12  yaari  of  concan- 
tratad  oxparianca,  wa  furnish  you 
with  monthly  roporti,  covorinq 
local  and  national  advaHisinq. 
This  is  brokan  down  accordinq  to 
individual  accounts  and  summar- 
iiad  in  50  classifications.  Ratas 
for  this  modarn  sarvica  ara  mod- 
arato.  Sampla  raports  includinq 
list  of  cllants  now  bainq  sarvod 
sant  upon  raquast. 

Advertiting  Linage  Service 

230  W.  4lsl  m..  Haw  Vsrk  10.  W.  Y. 
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had  been  completed,  15  stories 
had  been  prepared  ( of  which 
seven  were  issued  in  the  initial 
release)  and  sets  of  33  pictures 
selected  for  official  distribution. 
Hundreds  of  sets  were  released. 

At  that  point,  Robinson  sent 
Intelligence  and  Security  men 
to  various  southern  cities,  all 
carrying  sets  of  “handouts”  and 
photos  for  distribution 

On  Aug.  6,  Gus  received  a 
telephone  call  from  Washington, 
after  Col.  Considine  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  there.  From 
that  point  on,  the  Oak  Ridge 
office  telephone  rang  constantly, 
with  calls  coming  in  from  every 
part  of  the  country.  Gus  even 
answered  a  telegram  addressed 
to  “The  Mayor  of  Oak  Ridge.” 
(Since  the  town  is  a  military 
reservation,  it  has  no  mayor. ) 
He  was  assisted  by  WAC  Lt. 
Catherine  Filippi,  his  “right- 
hand  woman.” 

The  excitement  has  died  down 
somewhat  now,  but  Gus  Robin¬ 
son  is  still  a  busy  man.  Every 
day,  new  reporters,  looking  for 
new  angles,  arrive  in  the  area — 
and  he  handles  them  all  with 
the  same  assurance,  calm  and 
cordiality. 

■ 

Mills  Joins  McKim 

Montreal.  Sept.  10 — Major  W. 
M.  Mills  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Montreal  office  of  McKim 
Advertising,  Ltd.,  as  account 
executive  upon  his  retirement 
from  the  Canadian  Active  Army 
to  the  Reserve.  Maj.  Mills,  prior 
to  the  war,  was  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Lord  and  Thomas  in 
Toronto  and  Montreal. 


Pyle  Memorial 
Revised/  Only 
Library  Planned 

The  plan  for  an  elabori'. 
memorial  to  Ernie  Pyle,  Scrip- 
Howard  war  corresponde"^. 
killed  in  the  Pacific  last  spr  ■ 
has  been  revised. 

Instead  of  the  proposed 
brary  and  memorial  park  pro', 
ect  at  Dana  and  Terre  HsT.i 
Ill.,  the  committee,  after  pt> 
tests  from  Mrs.  Pyle  and  otte 
quarters  ( E&P,  Aug.  25,  p.  6|i 
has  decided  to  abandon  the  pirt 
plan.  Only  the  library  at  S:j 
will  be  established. 

In  addition,  professional  pr> 
motion  of  the  fund-raisin|  car 
paign  will  be  discontinued 
Richard  Condon,  Inc..  New  Yon 
City  public  relations  firm  wfc 
had  been  engaged  to  pronrwii 
the  campaign,  has  withdraw; 
from  all  connection  with  it  act 
has  contributed  all  fees  thus  (r 
collected  to  the  library  fund 


Editorialist  Honored 

'Thomas  Cook  Brown,  chi 
editorial  writer  for  the  Bitfj 
Courier-Express,  was  guest  ; 
honor  last  week  at  a  dinr.' 
given  by  leaders  of  the  city 
Greek  community.  Tribute  si 
paid  to  him  as  “a  friend  ■ 
Greece”  and  for  the  manner  ■ 
which  h  i  s  Sunday  coIue 
“Retrospect”  had  aided  tte 
country. 


NEWSPAPER 

EXECUTIVE 


Now  employed  on  metropolitan 
newspaper,  seeks  change.  Will 
consider  connection  as  assistant 
business  manager,  business  man¬ 
ager  or  assistant  to  the  publisher. 
Nearly  20  years’  experience  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  operation. 

Box  2266,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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WALTER  T.  FITZPATRICK,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Sal»§,  Tko  f  ordoo  Ce«paoy 

“Ac  a  grocery  salesman  I’m  an 
avid  reader  of  Edith  Barber’s 
food  column:  as  a  sports  enthu¬ 
siast  I’m  a  Grantland  Rice  fan. 
The  Sun’s  general  news  cover¬ 
age  pleases  me  because  it  is 
concise,  and  its  editorials  are 
basically  sound — not  too  far  to 
the  right  and  never  to  the  left.” 


W.  J.  HULLSTRUNG,  Solos  from. 
Mgr,,  Looso-Wllos  Rlscolt  Co. 

"The  Sun’s  reporting  of  news  is 
both  effective  and  authentic  — 
that’s  why  I  enjoy  reading  it 
every  day.  Its  e^torials  are 
inspiring,  educational  and  in¬ 
formative,  and  its  make  up  is 
attractive.  These  factors  produce 
the  total  of  a  good,  sound  news¬ 
paper,” 


Discerning  sales  managers  keep  their  fingers 
on  the  pulse  of  the  nation's  buying  and  selling 
trends.  In  endorsing  The  Sun  not  only  as  a 
reliable  source  of  marketing  and  advertising 
data,  but  also  as  an  informative  and  enter¬ 
taining  newspaper,  these  grocery  executives 
ditto  the  findings  of  the  L  M.  Clark  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  independent  research  rates  The 
New  York  Sun  "one  of  America's  best  read 
metropolitan  dailies." 


V.  F.  CONNELLY,  Metro- 
polltoa  Sales  Manager, 
The  test  Feeds,  lee. 

"I’ve  been  reading  The 
Sun  daily  for  the  past  30 
years.  In  fact,  it  was 
through  The  Sun  that  I 
kept  in  touch  with  New 
York  City  while  I  was  liv¬ 
ing  in  New  England.  The 
Sun  advertising  neSvs  and 
financial  page  are  an  asset 
to  me  professionally,  and 
Hi  Phillips  and  Ward 
Morehouse  are  always  in¬ 
teresting.” 


RtprtMnfad  in  Chicnge,  Dntrelt,  San  Francisco  and 
Lot  Anqalai  by  Williams,  Lawranca  A  Cratmar 
Company;  In  loston,  Tilton  S.  lall 


F.  MULKEEN,  Cklet  Seperviser, 
Hew  Yark  Die.,  Safeway  Stores 

‘"The  Sun  is  popular  with  my 
family  because  it  fulfills  the 
news  interests  of  each  of  us. 
The  food  and  school  columns, 
sports  and  financial  coverage 
and  columnists  make  The  Sun  a 
well-balanced  family  newspaper. 
We  enjoy  it" 


JEROME  S.  NEUMAN,  Geaeral 
Mgr.,  Jos.  Marilesae  &  Co. 

“In  my  opinion  'The  Sun’s 
editorials  are  as  stimulating 
as  a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  I  never 
skip  David  Lawrence’s  re¬ 
ports  from  Washington  or 
Hi  Phillips’  humorous  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  news,  and 
Morehouse  is  my  theatrical 
guide." 


No.  55  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance 
of  The  New  York,  Sun  among  responsible  people. 
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Press  Section 
Of  Red  Cross 
WorldOperation 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  12 — 
Behind  the  largest  volume  of 
“according  to  the  American  Red 
Cross’’  stories  ever  put  out  and 
snapped  up  as  newsworthy  is 
the  Red  Cross  press  section  here. 

Far  from  being  a  plush-lined 
office,  the  Red  Cross  news  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  “marble  palace’’  of 
national  headquarters  at  17th 
and  E  Streets  operates  like  a 
typical  newspaper  city  room. 
Since  early  in  the  war  days, 
from  it  has  come  every  official 
story  and  statement  dealing 
with  Red  Cross  news. 

As  each  news  release  goes  to 
the  press  and  wire  services  from 
headquarters  in  Washington, 
copies  are  sent  to  the  five  Red 
Cross  areas  in  New  York  City, 
Atlanta.  St.  Louis,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Alexandria.  Va. 

Haadad  by  Bonham 

Heading  up  the  national  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  ARC 
is  Howard  Bonham,  vice  chair¬ 
man,  who  has  been  on  the  Red 
Cross  staff  since  1931.  An  Okla¬ 
homan,  Bonham  newspapered  in 
the  Southwest  before  Joining 
the  Red  Cross. 

Lewis  H.  Bowen,  national 
ARC  publicity  director  who  in¬ 
terrupted  his  Washington  duties 
last  year  to  serve  in  the  South-  1 
west  Pacific  as  a  Red  Cross  war 
correspondent,  is  a  native  of 
Philadelphia.  His  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  includes  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  United  State* 
News,  and  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

Deputy  director  of  publicity  is 
F.  Bourne  Ruthrauff,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  < 
New  York  City.  Edwin  H. 
Powers,  who  left  the  Washing- , 
ton  Post  in  1935  to  organize  R^ ' 
Cross  information  activities  in 
24  eastern  states,  is  area  co¬ 
ordinator  of  publicity  at  national 
headquarters. 

News  editor  for  the  national 
set-up  is  Robert  P.  MacHatton. 
formerly  with  the  Chicago  City 
News  Bureau.  His  staff  includes, 
in  addition  to  the  news  room 
writers,  publicity  representa¬ 
tives  in  each  Red  Cross  national 
division. 

Foreign  News 

News  room  staff  writers  under 
MacHatton  are  Jane  Rieker,  who  ' 
was  formerly  on  the  city  staff 
of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal; 
Marie  A.  Jepson,  formerly  with 
the  Son  Francisco  Chronicle  as 
reporter  and  drama  critic,  and 
Mary  E.  McAvoy,  who  was  with 
Time  and  the  overseas  branch 
of  OWI. 

The  foreign  news  department 
is  headed  by  George  Korson. 
who  was  for  many  years  a  news¬ 
paper  man  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey.  He  directs  the 
overseas  R^  Cross  war  corre¬ 
spondents  and  sui^rvises  for¬ 
eign  news  distribution. 

On  the  Washington  foreign 
desk  are  Mrs.  Vonda  Wolcott 
Bergman,  formerly  of  the  Burl¬ 
ington  (Vt. )  Free  Press,  and 


Mrs.  Lusa  Soule  Bernard  of  the 
London  Daily  Sketch. 

Overseas  public  relations  di¬ 
rectors,  out  of  whose  offices  cor¬ 
respondents  are  sent  throughout 
the  theaters,  include  men  and 
women  in  Calcutta,  Cairo, 
Naples,  Paris,  Manila,  Honolulu. 

In  charge  of  publicity  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  is  Eugene  O’Connor,  for¬ 
merly  of  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  now  on  leave.  Acting  di¬ 
rector  is  Richard  Wilson,  for¬ 
merly  with  OWI,  and  earlier 
with  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Associated  Press.  Other 
news  chiefs  include:  Cairo, 
Polly  von  Seht,  freelance  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  writer; 
Naples,  Frederick  Clayton,  for¬ 
merly  with  McCall’s  magazine; 
Paris,  William  Hazard,  one¬ 
time  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  formerly 
with  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald;  Manila,  Richard  Day; 
Honolulu,  Lt.  Comm.  Walter  L. 
Kiley,  USNR,  formerly  a  Boston 
columnist. 


False  Reports  Laid 
To  Boston  Writer 

Boston,  Sept.  10 — Talk  of  the 
Boston  press  this  week  centered 
around  the  attack  on  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  Bill  Cunningham  Sept.  6 
in  the  Boston  American  by 
Austen  Lake,  in  which  the  latter 
charged  Cunningham  with  hav¬ 
ing  "dreamed  up”  a  column  de¬ 
scribing  telegrams  from  tearful 
parents  to  Third  Army  G.I.’s  he 
had  seen  received  in  Germany. 

According  to  Cunningham,  he 
visited  the  Third  Army’s  press 
radio  truck  in  Germany  and 
saw  innumerable  wires  from 
relatives  to  their  doughboys 
claiming  that  members  of  the 
family  were  ill  and  that  soldiers 
should  secure  emergency  fur¬ 
loughs. 

Declared  Lake,  who  was  war 
correspondent  for  the  American 
attached  to  the  Third  Army  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  through  north¬ 
east  France  and  Germany : 
’’.  You  did  NOT  see  any  such 


messages!  You  dreamad  u, 
little  scene.  Now  conlca  i2! 
licly.  ...  ^ 

“There  is  no  radio 
channel  or  message  center , 
the  entire  Third  Amv  ^ 
soldiers  can  receive  dlicet,i» 
sonal  messages.  .  .  .  Their 
contact  with  home  was  via  iw 
or  by  commercial  radio  , 
Paris.”  ■  “ 

Wisconsin  Doily  Poyi 
$12,750  to  Service  Mu 

Madison,  Wis.,  Sept.  10-.^ 
Capital  Times  will  have  na 
$12,750  to  29  staff  memberi  n 
service  by  December,  in  ita » 
gram  to  assist  men  in  the  ana* 
forces.  First  payments  an 
made  in  December,  1943. 

Under  the  plan  each  serviit 
man  is  allowed  $15  a  month  us 
the  yearly  total  of  $180  is  pis 
each  December.  Because  d  i 
Treasury  Department  ruling  tia 
money  is  not  sent  directly  to  th 
service  men  but  is  being  heU 
in  trust. 


Can  you  pictssre 
this  market  9 


'Mchtoan^^ 

OtherHaifi 


Snuggly  gathered  into  Michigan’s  peninsula, 
outside  Detroit’s  retail  trading  area,  dwells 
half  the  State’s  population.  Two-thirds  of 
these  prosperous  people  in  Michigan’s  "other 
half”  live  in  the  rich  trading  territories  of 
the  eight  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers. 

Enjoying  one  of  the  highest  per  capita 
incomes  in  the  world,  these  wage  earners, 
farmers  and  business  people  form  a  highly 
responsive  market .  .  .  are  among  the  best 
prospects  for  the  products  and  services  of 
American  business.  Surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  Great  Lakes,  this  great  market  can 


best  be  reached  from  the  inside .  .  .  through 
Booth  Michigan  Newspapers,  delivered  to 
more  than  7  out  of  10  homes  in  their  combined 
trading  areas  with  nearly  100%  coverage  of 
their  home  cities. 

This  circulation  of  over  360,000,  97.8%  of 
which  is  home  delivered,  can  be  used  now 
with  a  minimum  of  space  restrictions. 


ror  eontplete  Intormatiam  on  Booth 
.^tehitran  Marheta,  nskt 
leun  Carroll,  1  I O  Kaat  tSInd  Street, 
New  York  City  17 
John  E.  Luta,  1311  N.  Mlehltfan  Avei, 
Chleado  1 1 

"Population  of  Michigan  outside  the  Detroit 
Trading  Area  is  2,602,055. 


NEWSPAPER 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JDURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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\&all  have  h> 
oar^on  us  ^enflemen..^ 


Bu\  our  CIRCULATION  jusf  refused 
Vo  Uet/.e5UMMER  SLUMP/ 


And  that’s  why  we  couldn’t  accept  many  of  the 
National  and  Local  advertbements  that  were  offered 
to  us  for  publication  during  August  and  which  we 
would  have  been  proud  to  see  printed  in  The  Star. 

You  see,  it  was  like  this: 

For  many  years— even  during  war  time — ^The  Star’s 
circulation  has  followed  a  pretty  definite,  predictable 
pattern.  During  the  winter  months,  circulation 
continued  to  grow  until  about  the  last  of  March. 

Then  it  tapered  off  and  took  a  gradual  slide  to  its  low 
point  about  the  end  of  July.  After  that  it  climbed 
steadily  back  to  overtake  the  March  peak. 

The  Star’s  circulation  has  followed  that  trend 
every  year  for  at  least  a  couple  of  generations. 

For  so  long,  in  fact,  that  when  the  newsprint 
shortage  developed,  we  were  able  to  plot  our 
circulation  course  well  in  advance  and  to  determine 
prettv  accurately  the  amount  of  newsprint  that 
could  be  consumed. 


But  we  missed  out  this  summer — and  plenty] 

Instead  of  taking  the  expected  summer  slump  of 
7,000  Daily  and  6,000  Sunday,  this  year  The  Star’s 
circulation  has  climbed  right  on  throughout  the 
summer  months  to  more  than  2,000  Daily  and  3,000 
Sunday  above  the  March  high.  Or,  better  than 
9,000  net  paid  both  Daily  and  Sunday  above  its 
predicted  course. 

And  to  make  it  tougher,  unsolicited  Star  Classified 
lineage,  already  restricted  to  minimum  space,  is 
running  above  last  year  by  more  than  32  per  cent. 

We  sincerely  regret  the  inconvenience  this  may  have 
caused  Advertisers  and  their  Agencies,  but  we  feel 
sure  they  will  understand  the  situation.  And  we 
know  they  will  appreciate  the  steadily  increasing 
selling  power  that  will  accrue  to  them  through  this 
ever-growing  popular  demand  for  the  favorite 
Eivning  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  Washington. 


The  Star's  Net  Paid  Circulation 

JULY  DAILY  SUNDAY 

1945  204,637  213,857 

1944  188,272  193,651 

Increase  16,365  20,206 
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'Now  Open'  Sign 
Hung  on  Berlin 
Press  Club 

With  the  First  Airborne 
Army  Occupying  Berlin — "The 
Press  Club  of  Berlin"  has 
opened,  and  nobody  could  quar¬ 
rel  about  the  timing  (Aug.  10). 

With  ears  glued  to  the  radio 
(American  Forces  Network)  for 
the  bulletins  and  regular  feed¬ 
ers  in  from  New  York  via  the 
Berlin  Press  Wireless,  steps  of 
the  dickering  to  reduce  the  Pa- 
cilic  War  to  a  memory  were 
followed  as  the  festivities  wore 
on. 

"The  Press  Club  of  Berlin” 
was  nurtured  as  an  idea  of  the 
Public  Relations  Office,  First 
Airborne  Army,  from  the  time 
it  started  toward  Berlin  late  in 
June.  It  could  not  come  into 
being  until  after  the  turmoil 
of  the  Big  Three  conference  at 
Potsdam. 

The  location  is  in  Zehlendorf, 
one  of  the  six  American  sections 
of  Berlin,  and  because  the  mili¬ 
tary  commander  of  Zehlendorf 
thought  it  a  bit  stupid  to  re¬ 
sist  the  Russians  when  the  fight 
for  Berlin  was  on,  the  suburb 
was  one  of  the  least  hurt  in  all 
the  city. 

The  Club  is  in  the  home  of 
former  money  man  Reichsmin- 
ister  Funk,  who  sweated  over 
Hitler’s  money  problems,  and 
spent  quite  a  lot  on  himself  and 
his  comforts.  The  grounds  in¬ 
clude  a  hedged-in  lawn,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  brick-dusted  tennis  court, 
and  an  18-room  house  which 
has  been  converted  from  a  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  arrangement  into 
reading,  game,  bar  and  lounge 
rooms. 

Oldfield's  Dream 

The  guy  who  dreamed  it  all 
up  is  the  publicity  man  for  the 
Airborne  Army,  Lt.  Col.  Barney 
Oldfield,  ontime  string  man  for 
Editor  &  Publisher  from  Ne¬ 
braska  (Nebraska  State  Jour¬ 
nal),  who  became  a  paratroop¬ 
er  in  the  early  days  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  innovation  and  has  been  an 
agent  in  telling  the  story  of  the 
third  dimensional  warriors 
since. 

Opening  night  was  done  with 
all  the  dazzle  brass,  byline 
names,  and  Hollywood  USO  vis¬ 
itors  could  drum  up.  The  Jack 
Benny  entourage,  with  Ingrid 
Bergman.  Larry  Adler,  and 
Martha  Tilton  dropped  in.  Air¬ 
borne  Army  boss,  Maj.  Gen. 
Floyd  L.  Parks,  was  there,  and 
so  was  the  famous  82nd  Air¬ 
borne  Division’s  commander, 
Maj.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin. 

^rlin  dean  of  pressmen  as¬ 
sembled  around  the  mahogany 
swillery  was  Louis  P.  Lochner, 
the  veteran  Associated  Press 
bureau  topkick,  and  longtimer 
Pierre  J.  Huss,  International 
News  Service,  was  an  early  ar¬ 
rival.  Richard  Berlin,  president 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  with 
the  board  chairman,  John 
Hanes,  in  town  on  a  Junket, 
were  the  only  two  who  came  in 
civilian  clothes,  and  Berlin 
even  paid  for  his  membership  in 
American  dollars,  a  real  nov¬ 
elty. 

Bob  Capa,  who  has  been  on 


At  the  Press  Club  oi  Berlin,  left  to  right:  Maj.  Lester  Lindow,  PRO  ior 
Group  Control  Council;  Lt.  Col.  Barney  Oldfield,  Richard  Berlin  oi 
the  Hearst  Corporation,  and  Pierre  Huss,  INS. 


the  heels  of  or  into  combat  with 
the  82nd  on  nearly  every  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  division  s  commit¬ 
ment,  for  Life,  shared  memorie.s 
with  Bill  Vandivert,  also  Life, 
who  had  a  few  of  the  frozen 
days  with  the  82nd  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge. 

The  Daniells  of  the  New  York 
Times — Raymond  and  Tania — 
were  the  only  family  act. 
chaperoned  by  newly  -  arrived 
and  solemn  Gladwin  Hill,  who 
gave  up  Paris  and  a  fair  looking 
oncoming  winter  for  Berlin  and 
what  appears  to  be  a  cinch  to 
be  a  haM  one. 

Champagne,  oi  Course 

The  British  Press,  which  had 
come  into  Berlin  with  a  SHAEF 
setup,  as  an  Allied  unit,  had  re¬ 
cently  severed  connections  and 
gone  over  into  the  British  sec¬ 
tion  of  town,  but  they  all  came 
back  over  the  boundary  line 
for  the  party. 

David  Walker,  of  the  London 
Daily  Mirror,  was  the  first  casu¬ 
alty  of  the  evening,  an  eavespipe 
giving  way  with  a  full  load  of 
rainwater  as  be  came  alongside 
the  house.  Caught  flush  on  the 
head,  Dave  was  stricken  mostly 
by  his  own  imagination,  afraid 
that  the  current  dysentery 
epidemic  had  gotten  to  the 
birds. 

Edwin  Tetlow,  fresh  from  an 
interview  with  a  German  scien¬ 
tist  who  was  telling  him  all 
about  German  developments  of 
atomic  bombing,  had  peeled  oil 


a  piece  to  the  Daily  Mail  before 
coming  to  the  affair,  and  could 
talk  of  little  else  except  what 
might  have  happened  to  the 
home  islands  had  the  Germans 
been  ahead  of  the  show. 

Hardest  on  the  champagne 
supply  were  two  Chicagoans, 
Henry  Wales,  the  only  living, 
breathing  war  correspondent 
still  at  it,  who  witnessed  the 
shooting  of  Mata  Hari  in  World 
War  I,  and  his  junior,  Ed  John¬ 
son.  of  the  Sun.  Wales  is  with 
the  Tribune,  as  always,  except 
for  time  spent  in  Hollywood 
polishing  off  scripts  just  prior 
to  the  war. 

Joe  Evans,  of  Newsweek,  and 
Ed  Ball,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
found  a  pack  of  cards  and  with 
a  few  Army  joiners  sat  up  with 
them  half  the  night  trying  to 
outbluff  one  another.  John 
Scott,  of  Time,  sought  to  liqui¬ 
date  some  of  his  stock  of  Hitler¬ 
ian  medals  to  ‘Der  Deutchen 
Mutter’  (mother  medals),  found 
a  long  time  ago  in  the  Reichs- 
Chancellory,  and  hung  one  on 
Ingrid  Bergman. 

The  PRO  section  of  First  Air¬ 
borne  Army,  which  will  have 
to  run  this  joint  from  now  on. 
includes  a  few  ex-newspaper 
men:  Capt.  Lyman  C.  Ander¬ 
son,  Chicago  Tunes,  late  of  CBS. 
and  Major  Ted  Coleman,  one¬ 
time  Wall  Street  press  agent 
and  before  the  war  with  the 
United  Press  in  San  Francisco, 
as  a  labor  writer. 


Three  Dailies 
Defendants 
In  Libel  Action 

Boston,  Sept.  10  — “Sea» 
tional  political  disclosures"  wot 
promised  today  by 
Schneider,  counsel  for  Edgy  j 
Lindsay  of  Brockton,  an  oilier 
in  the  Daniels  Machine  Co,  ji 
Haverhill,  who  is  plaintiff  jg 
a  libel  suit  against  three  Bristol 
County  newspapers  and  Stau 
Senator  Willard  A.  Ormsbet  d 
Raynham  in  $100,000  each, 
based  on  political  ads  publislw 
in  1940. 

Lindsay  was  defeated  in 
in  the  election  for  Governoii 
Councillor  from  the  First  Dv 
trict,  by  Joseph  P.  Clark,  jj 

According  to  Schneider  there 
are  other  libel  cases  pendini 
against  the  persons  wh® 
names  appeared  as  signers  ; 
the  ads. 

The  newspaper  defer.dani 
are;  North  Attleboro  Chronicle 
owned  by  Rep.  Joseph  W.  Mar 
tin.  Jr.;  Sun  Publishing  (i). 
publisher  of  the  Attleboro  Sn 
and  Fall  River  Herald. 

On  Feb.  3,  1942.  Judge  Felii 
Forte  heard  and  overruled  de 
inurrers  in  all  four  libel  cases. 

■ 

Book-Author  Lunches 

Beginning  Oct.  23  the  Ne* 
York  Herald  Tribune  will  hok 
its  eighth  season  of  Book  aik 
Author  luncheons. 


R.  S.  Platt 
.\<lv(TtipinK  Manaaer 
.Main  Line  Times 
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A  peace-time,  Post-War 
America  demands  NEW  ideas, 
new  types  of  homes,  motor 
cars,  household  appliances,  al¬ 
most  everything.  Victory  finds 


us  all  yearning  for  the  priuifegc  of  BUYING!  ,.  ■  < 

Jamestown’s  new  and  old  industries  specialize  in  these  articles  tor 
building  homes  and  for  equipping  them.  Its  furniture  plMts  return  to 
unprecedented  orders.  The  new  Chris-Craft  factory  here  has  assurance 
of  vast,  delayed  demand.  Jamestown’s  high-pay  workers  have  no  Post- 
War  problems. 

The  Post-Journal  is  the  only 


■■|>|.e.war  figures  on  food  pnr- 
i  liases  showed  the  Main  Uae 
ari-a  as  the  second  largest  tad 
Iwat  food  buying  area  of  W 
section  outside  Philadelphlt 
liropor. 

"The  people  of  the  Main  Line 
have  long  been  noted  M 
.hasers  of  quality  f^«  ™ 
provisions,  and  oan  al-”'*  " 
approached  and 

SS'^'¥irE“MV.T'LT». 

times. 

-We  publish  three 

the  Main  Line  Times,  the  CP^ 

Darby  News  and  the 

Courier.  '"’o'rf  her  tnej^^ 

you  over  1 

NOTE:  —  Bargain  r«iU»  "!»*■ 
you  buy  all  imee  ' 


Philadelphia  Suburbs 
Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Yes,  when  voiir  aclverlisin^  message  appears  in  ’^Fhe  Indianapolis 
News,  it  reaches  and  inlluenees  people  infinitely  various  in  appear- 
anett  and  otuatpation,  yet  as  typically  Midwestern  as  fried  jrhicken 

market  (the  33- 
familiarly  known 


\v 

J 

and  corn  on  the  colt  .  .  .  'Flu^  Indianapolis  News 
county,  one  ami  a  half  hillion  dollar  area 
as  the  Indianaptilis  RmliusJ  is  fortunately  located  in  the  very 

heart  of  the  Mid-  west’s  richest  agricultural  and  industrial  region. 


Here,  one  ami 


and  work  and 


one-half  million  prosperous,  cooperative  people  live 
play— their  vocations  and  avocations  healthily  and 
fied.  .  .  .  To  reach  and  sell  this  v-'  ^ 


happilv  diversi- 

flourishing  wealth v  market  of  great  buying  power — easily,  effec- 
tivelv,  eeonomicallv  —  wise  advertisers  invariablv  choose  The  In- 
dianapolis  News— the  one  newspaper  which  alone  reaches  straight 
into  tin;  homes  ami  hearts  of  all  Hoosierdoni. 

OWNING  AND  OPERATING  RADIO  STATION  WIBC 


Dan  a.  CARROLL,  110  E.  42nd  St,  New  York  17 
L  E.  LUTZ,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  1 1 
lOS.  F,  BREEZE,  Advertising  Director 
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TO  FRIEO 

Of  New  Orieans  Servicemen 


plants 


qwoit* 


I 


Even  though  the  war  is  over,  nearly  50,000  copies  of  the  Overseas  Edition  are  printed  weekly 
for  free  distribution  to  service  men  and  women.  The  Overseas  Edition  is  published  by  the 
NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM  and  distributed  in  cooperation  with  the  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd. 


I 


ft  PUBLISHIR  fM- SeptMi*«>  11. 


Show  Servicemen’s  Appreciation 


i«  ‘on  the  ball’  and  should  be  entitled  to  some  kind  of 
medal  from  the  Army.” — Italy 
"I  know  there  have  been  thousands  before  me  who 
hare  expressed  the  sentiments  that  we.  all  feet  for 
this  swell  little  edition.” — Germany 
“  Worrfs  can  hardly  express  my  appreciation  .  . .  like 
a  letter  from  home,  only  it  tells  so  much  more.” — 
India 

“Your  paper  means  a  lot  to  us  G.I.’s  who  are  far 
away  from  home.’’— South  Pacific 

“. .  .best  overseas  newspaper  I  have  ever  read.  Thanks 
for  bringing  us  home  for  a  little  while  each  week.” — 
England 

“Thank  you  all  for  the  wonderful  thing  you  are 
doing  to  aid  the  morale  of  the  servicemen.”  — 
Camp  in  U.  S. 


“Please  allow  me  to  commend  you  on  a  swell  idea 
and  a  great  morale  booster.  So  far  I’to  received  every 
edition." — Philippines 

"Thanks  a  million.  You  can’t  imagine  how  happy 
yon  are  making. us  in  the  service."— Australia 

“You  will  never  know  just  what  it  means  for  a 
fellow  to  get  a  paper  from  home.  Just  any  paper 
at  all  doesn’t  usually  do  the  trick.  A  paper  from 
home — that  brings  you  back  home  while  reading 
it — that  does  it.  My  first  reading  was  not  enough. 
I’ve  read  it  almost  a  half  dozen  times  since  I  got 
it.” — France 

“Congratulations  to  you  and  your  staff.  It  is  just 
what  the  servicemen  like  and  is  welcome  as  mail- 
call.” — Camp  in  U.  S. 

“The  person  who  thought  about  the  Overseas  Edition 


MAkJORIE  ROEHL,  B.A.,Ursu- 
line  College  cum  laude,  ITEM 
reporter.  Military  Editor.  Her 
ideas  of  G.I.s’  news  prefer¬ 
ences  endorsed  enthusiastical¬ 
ly  by  servicemen  themselves. 


LUTHER  WRIGHT,  Mechanical 
Supt,  directs  all  production, 
including  Overseas  Edition. 
Wide  experience  as  foreman 
of  newspaper  composing 
rooms.  With  ITEM  since  1942. 


BILL  MAULDIN,  outstanding 
cartoonist  success  of  World 
War.  II,  equally  popular  with 
servicemen  and  homefolks. 
Another  famous  feature  ap¬ 
pearing  daily  in  the  ITEM. 


JIM  HAY,  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager,  21  years  experience; 
sound  carrier  program  trains 
boys  to  be  leaders.  Member, 
executive  board,  N.  O.  Coun¬ 
cil,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


Your  New  SeUina  Force  in  New  Orleans 


Ralph  Nicholson,  Owner. and  Publinher 

$ 

Reader  Aeceplanee:  Largest  Evening  Circulation  in  Louisiana. 

(92%  concentrated  in  the  New  Orleans  market— growing  steadily) 

Advertising  Aeeeptance:  lOfiOOfiOO  lines  carried  in  1944. 
®AWYER-FERGUS0N-WALKER  CO.  .  .  .  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Airborne  Paper 
Reached  Million 
Germans  a  Day 

By  E.  W.  Buckman 

Luton,  Eng.,  Sept  3  (delayed) 
— One  of  the  many  big  jobs 
undertaken  in  Britain  by  the 
Office  of  War  Information's 
London  office  was  a  joint  daily 
newspaper  produced  by  OWI 
and  the  Political  Intelligence 
Division  (a  department  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office). 

They  launched  the  world’s 
first  daily  airborne  newspaper 
on  April  19,  f944,  under  the 
title  Nachrichten  Fur  Die 
Truppe. 

This  paper,  edited  by  U.  S. 
and  British  staffs  jointly,  gave 
the  German  troops  their  first 
truthful  newspaper  since  Hit¬ 
ler's  accession  to  power  in  1933. 

It  contained  frontline  war 
news,  up  -  to  -  the  -  minute  maps 
from  all  fronts,  sports  results 
and  comments,  gossip,  a  leading 
article  and  general  news  items. 

Printed  in  Luton 

Printing  was  done  at  the 
plant  of  Home  Counties  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd ,  Luton,  Eng.,  and 
circulation  from  this  plant  rose 
to  over  a  million  copies  a  day. 

The  papers  were  packed  by 
the  printers  in  American  Mon¬ 
roe  bombs,  which  scattered  the 
leaflets  over  the  German  front 
lines  every  night. 

Such  was  the  reception  by  the 
German  troops  that  Doctor 
Goebbels  devoted  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  of  radio  time  to  a 
pep  talk  to  the  troops  condemn¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  as  "clever 
enemy  pr^aganda.” 

Circulation  was  also  extended 
to  the  civilian  population.  Pro¬ 
duction  was  maintained  seven 
days  a  week  from  the  paper's 
inception  until  the  German  ca¬ 
pitulation. 

Home  Counties  Newspapers 
also  produced  S.H.A.E.F.,  a 
daily  newspaper,  for  the  Su¬ 
preme  Commander,  giving  in 
five  languages  ( English,  Rus¬ 
sian,  German,  French,  and  Pol¬ 
ish)  instructions  to  the  German 
civilians  and  advice  to  freed 
American  war  prisoners  and 
slave  workers,  as  the  Allies  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Germany. 

This  circulation  also  rose  to 
over  a  million  a  day  and  made 
history  by  being  the  first  news¬ 
paper  to  be  used  by  a  Supreme 
Commander  as  part  of  his  battle 
plan.  S  H.A.E.F.  was  also 
dropped  by  air  and  ran  to  43 
issues. 

Home  Counties  Newspapers. 
Ltd.,  normally  produces  six 
weeklies  covering  the  English 
counties  of  Bedfordshire  and 
Hertfordshire,  and  although 
naany  of  the  staff  had  been 
call^  up,  production  of  the 
weeklies  continued  in  addition 
to  the  OWI  dailies,  because  of 
the  wonderful  cooperation  of 
those  left  behind. 

Joint  Governing  Director  John 
Gibbs  was  responsible  for  pro¬ 
duction  at  Home  Counties 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  for  OWI-PID 
productions.  The  total  output 
in  the  last  16  months  of  war 
reached  1.200.000.000  units  of 
leaflets. 


First  Airborne  Daily 


City  Stand  Reversed 
In  Milk  Ad  Issue 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  10 — 
Announcement  by  Alachua 
County  Health  Commissioner 
Dr.  F.  M.  Hall  that  grades  of 
all  milk  sold  in  the  city  of 
Gainesville  would  be  published 
in  the  local  newspaper  at  least 
once  every  three  months  ended 
a  week’s-long  conflict. 

A  ruling  by  the  city  conunis- 
sion  had  declared  that  “an¬ 
nouncement"  of  grades  of  milk, 
required  by  city  ordnance,  did 
not  necessarily  require  publica¬ 
tion  in  a  new^iaper.  Such  in¬ 
terpretation.  it  was  feared, 
might  be  carried  further  by  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  other  governmental 
agencies  to  eliminate  standard 
legal  advertising. 

The  commission  ruling  result¬ 
ed  in  a  storm  of  disapproval  lo¬ 
cally,  in  which  interested  citi¬ 
zens  took  the  lead.  Editors  of 
the  Evening  Sun,  Gainesville's 
only  newspaper,  were  not  re¬ 
quired  to  take  any  action  on 
their  own  behalf  as  a  result. 
The  ruling  was  finally  reconsid¬ 
ered  at  a  commission  meeting 
and  the  verdict  was  given  that 
“announcement"  required  pub¬ 
lication  in  a  newspaper. 

■ 

Wood  Machinery  Co. 
Gets  3rd  'E'  Award 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Sept.  10 — 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.  received  notice  today 
from  the  War  Department  of  its 
third  Army-Navy  “E”  award.  In 
his  letter  dated  Sept  8.  Under¬ 
sectary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patter¬ 
son  stated: 

“In  maintaing  the  fine  record 
which  first  brought  you  distinc¬ 
tion,  you  set  an  inspiring  exam¬ 
ple  for  your  fellow  Americans 
on  the  production  front. 

"This  second  renewal  adds  a 
second  White  Star  to  your 
Army-Navy  Production  Award 
flag  and  stands  as  a  symbol  of 
your  great  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.” 

■ 

Double  Pay  for  V-I 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10 — ^The 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  paid  its 
employes  double  time  for  work 
on  the  two-day  Jap-surrender 
holiday. 


ed 


REVISING  the  usual  wartime 
admonition,  “Copies  of  the 
Bugle  are  limited,  so  let  your 
neighbor  read  yours,”  the  Har¬ 
din  County  (111.)  Independent, 
announcing  that  its  supply  of 
newsprint  was  better,  said: 
“Don’t  mooch  any  longer.  You, 
too,  may  subscribe.” 

■ 

ENGAGEMENT  announcements 
on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle’s  so¬ 
ciety  page  recently  included  the 
following  item: 

“Mr.  and  Mrs. - an¬ 

nounce  the  betrayal  of  their 

daughter.  Miss  -  - ,  to 

Ensign - .” 

■ 

AFFAIRS  of  the  heart  were 
given  another  twist  when  the 
Ogden  ( Utah )  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  transposed  the  headlines  of 
the  Dorothy  Dix  and  Thornton 
W.  Burgess  columns.  Under  the 
heading  “Bedtime  Stories”  ap¬ 
peared  this  paragraph:  “The 
heartbreaking  problem  with 
which  innumerable  wives  have 
to  deal  is  what  to  do  about  a 
philandering  husband.” 

■ 

AND  in  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  was  this  classified  ad 
under  personals:  “To  Pete’s  girl 
friend — Will  turn  him  over  to 
you  soon.  Hope  you  have  better 
luck  with  him  than  I  did.  His 
wife.”  In  a  story  based  on  the 
ad,  the  Star-Journal  told  the 
wife's  side  of  the  matter  and 
advised:  “Watch  for  the  girl 
friend’s  answer.” 

■ 

THE  Palto  Alto  (Cal.)  Times 
gave  this  revealing  critique 
recently  in  its  motion  picture 
guide:  “  ‘Under  the  Big  Top’ — 
Family;  Manure.”  The  word 
should  have  been  “mature.” 
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The  Times- 
Herald  offers 
the  advertiser 
more  people. 

Its  contem¬ 
poraries  offer 
the  advertiser 
more  privacy. 

Which  shall  it 
be.^ 


A  SOMEWHAT  more  premedi¬ 
tated  judgment  was  passed  by 
the  drama  critic  of  the  San  Juan 
Capistrano  (Cal.)  Coastline  Dis¬ 
patch  on  the  acting  ability  of 
Guido  Nadyo.  “Guido  Nadyo’s 
performance,”  he  said,  “was 
Nadyo  Guido.” 


On  6-Day  Schedule 

The  Paris  (Ky.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  resumed  Sept.  8  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  Saturday  issue, 
which  had  been  suspended  since 
January,  1943. 


Thin  market's 
many  industrial 
plants.  Ions  estab¬ 
lished,  are  NOW  con- 
erline  to  postwar  busi- 
less,  with  no  reason  for  a 
lecrease  in  the  pea<-e-tinie 
monthly  payroll. 

In  every  vital  Held. 
Texiirkana’s  rt-cord  is  one 
of  STEADY  GROWTH 
with  its  ABC  City  Zone 
oopulatinn  of  56.127  like¬ 
wise  refleetiiDt  the  upward 
'linih. 


EXAMM^ 

■  AHK-TEXAS- 


GhzetteNeuis 
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arvest  Income 


Old  MacDonald  had  a  farm  (lucky  guy)  in  ee>i,  ee-HI>o 
...  in  the  Hl-spot  of  oHIo  —  billion><lollar  market  influenced 
hy  The  Columhue  Dispatch.  Not  the  least  of  the  things  that 
grew  was  his  bank  account. 

Here  is  one  of  the  United  States^  most  prosperous  agri¬ 
cultural  districts.  Gross  annual  farm  dollars  in  Franklin  County 
alone  are  more  than  Eleven  Million.  (HTainU  hay,  mister!) 
Columbus  is  the  trade  center,  assembling  and  processing  point 
for  farm  products  from  this  territory. 

Come  ****  or  HIghwater,  the  farmer  is  in  there  pitching 
all  the  time.  So  is  the  daily  newspaper.  A  schedule  in  The 
Columbus  Dispatch  is  a  down-to-earth  plan  sure  to  sell  him. 


Informed  people  rely  on  the 
daily  newspaper  for  ALL  the  news. 


NI-SPOT  in  OHIO 


Represented  Nationally  by  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 
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Centre  of  Scotland’s  wealth,  industry  and  popula¬ 
tion.  Over  2,000,000  live  in  the  Clydeside  area- 
world’s  greatest  shipbuilding  centre. 

Glasgow  publishes  Scotland’s  national  newspapers — the 
DAILY  RECORD  and  the  SUNDAY  MAIL— also  Glasgow's  most 
influential  evening  paper,  the  EVENING  NEWS. 


Britain’s  greatest  industrial  area  is  the  50  mile 
belt  around  Manchester  which  contains  well  over 
10,000,000  people. 

THE  DAILY  DISPATCH  (North’s  own  morning  paper),  the 
EVENING  CHRONICLE  (Manchester’s  great  evening  paper) 
and  the  SUNDAY  EMPIRE  NEWS  (Net  Sale  over  1,850.000). 


Home  of  Britain’s  heavy  industries.  World  famous 
for  its  steel,  cutlery  and  electro-plated  goods. 

The  only  morning  and  evening  newspapers  published  in  the 
Sheffield  area  are  THE  SHEFFIELD  TELEGRAPH  and  THE  STAR. 


Metropolis  of  Wales.  Centre  of  South  Wales  coal, 
iron  and  steel  industries. 

WESTERN  MAIL — the  national  daily  of  Wah» — and 
SOUTH  WALES  ECHO — the  most  influential  evening  paper.  ^ 
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North  Scotland  is  the  largest  food*producing  zone 
in  Britain.  Oats,  barley,  beef,  eggs  and  fish  are 
handled  in  immense  quantities  at  Aberdeen. 

Only  morning  and  evening  papers  published  in  the  area  are 
THE  PRESS  &  JOURNAL  and  the  EVENING  EXPRESS. 


Centre  of  Britain's  great  industrial  North-East 
Coast  area  (shipbuilding,  coalmining  and  engineering). 

NEWCASTLE  JOURNAL,  the  EVENING  CHRONICLE 
(Newcastle)  and  THE  SUNDAY  SUN — are  the  papers  that 
predominate  in  sales  and  influence. 


BROUGH 


Centre  of  the  largest  iron  and  steel-producing 
area  in  Britain. 

Middlesbrough's  only  evening  paper  is  EVENING  GAZETTE. 


Important  industrial  centre  and  hub  of  Yorkshire’s 
agricultural  industry. 

York’s  only  evening  paper  is  YORKSHIRE  EVENING  PRESS. 


Britain’s  capital  city.  Population  of  Greater 
London  Area— -8,700,000. 

Chief  publishing  centre  of  the  SUNDAY  TIMES,  THE 
DAILY  SKETCH,  the  SUNDAY  GRAPHIC,  and  THE  SUNDAY 
CHRONICLE. 
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IN0U5r»>- 

..  ^  CROWHS 


RfPKtSiNTtD  NATIONAHY  »'f 
AAUL  BLOCK  A  ASSOCIATIi 


The  Star-Times  said  it  con¬ 
curred  with  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  views. 
Meanwhile,  the  three  dailies  are 
proceeding  to  get  readers  caught 
up  with  news  and  features 
missed  during  the  shut-down. 
■The  Globe-Democrat  and  Star- 
Timfts  are  running  two  pages  of 
comics  daily  and  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  issu^  a  special  comic 
supplement  today. 

■ 

Sports  Group  Resume 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Sept.  11 — 
Inactive  during  the  war  years, 
members  of  the  Western  On¬ 
tario  Sports  Writers  Association 
plan  to  resume  activities  shortly. 


Sues  to  Collect 
Libel  Judgment 

Minneapolis,  Sept.  10— a  Mb. 
186.53  suit  against  Victor  { 
Ridder,  editor  and  publisher  n 
the  New  York  German-laniu^ 
newspaper  Staats-Zeituno  ^ 
filed  here  Sept.  7.  ’ 

The  suit  is  to  collect  a  jod^ 
ment  awarded  Dr.  FrieihS 
Wilhelm  Foerster  in  a  libel  suh 
against  Ridder  and  the  ne*r 
paper  by  the  New  York  Sb- 
preme  Court  ( E  &  P,  June  23  « 
18;  June  30,  p.  68). 
Scheerer  of  Minneapolis  U  aet- 
ing  as  attorney  for  Foente 


St.  Louis  Dailies 
Resume  After 
22-Day  Strike 


The  carriers’  strike  ended 
yesterday  (E  4  P,  Sept.  8,  p.  13) 
when  publishers  agreed  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  carriers’  routes  and  to 
recognize  their  union  as  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  for  them  as  em¬ 
ployes. 

Publishers  were  ready  to  re¬ 
sume  pidilication  after  their  set¬ 
tlement  with  the  carriers  when 
contract  negotiations  with  the 
printers,  unsuccessfully  under 
wav  since  last  October,  came  to 
a  head.  Printers  had  been  de¬ 
manding  a  new  contract  to  sup¬ 
plant  one  which  expired  last 
December. 

Conferences  between  publish¬ 
ers  and  officials  of  the  St.  Louis 
Typographical  Union  No.  8  were 
held  all  day  Sept.  6.  ’The  pub¬ 
lishers.  in  reaching  an  accord, 
agreed  to  pay  day  workers  a 
$6.15-a-week  increase,  night 
workers  a  $6.13-a-week  increase, 
all  retroactive  to  Jan.  1,  1945. 

Immediately  after  the  settle¬ 
ment  was  announced,  officers  of 
three  other  unions  whose  mem¬ 
bers  were  laid  off  during  the 
shutdown — the  Newspaper  Guild 
and  stereo  typers’  and  photo¬ 
engravers’  unions — signed  .stipu¬ 
lations  that  their  members 
would  return  to  work  under  the 
publishers’  agreement  to  pay 
full  wages  for  the  period  of  the 
shutdown. 

During  suspension  of  the 
three  regular  dailies,  the  inter¬ 
union  conc.<iation  committee 
published  an  emergency  news¬ 
paper,  the  St.  Louis  Daily  News. 
Its  last  edition  Sept.  6  had  eight 
pages,  an  increase  from  four, 
made  possible  by  an  approval 
by  WPB  Wednesday  of  an 
emergency  allotment  of  36  tons 
of  newsprint  daily  until  the 
strike  ended. 

The  allotment  would  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  paper 
to  print  300,000  16-pege  copies 
daily  and  this  production  was 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  the 
dav  the  strike  ended. 

On  the  front  page  of  the 
Sept.  7  Post-Dispatch.  .  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  publisher,  in  a  lengthv 
editorial  said:  "’The  strike  of  the 
carriers’  union  was  an  unneces¬ 
sary  one.  ’The  issues  involved 
could  have  been  settled  by  or¬ 
derly  legal  procedure,  which  the 
publishers  of  the  three  St.  Louis 
newspapers  sought  to  follow. 
The  central  question.  ‘Are  car¬ 
riers  independent  merchants  or 
are  they  employes  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Wagner  Act?’ 
was  one  for  the  courts  to  rule 


4,000,000  AUTOMOBILES  WILL  ROLL  ON 


Add  to  these  the  more  than  seven  thousand 
other  industrial  plants  which  manufacture 
or  fabricate  practically  everything  for  every 
human  need.  This  means  real  diversification 
and  industrial  security  ...  it  means  swelling 
payrolls  ...  it  means  a  tremendous  self-gen¬ 
erated  postwar  buying  power  independent  of 
the  almost  incalculable  pent-up  demand. 


SECOND  in  the  world 
in  the  production  of  rubber  tires  and  tubes 
..  .  .  an  estimated  output  of  1 6,()(K),(K)0  cas¬ 
ings  alone  in  the  postwar  year!  This  is  the 
picture  in  Los  Angeles  with  the  biggest 
names  in  rubber  operating  giant  factories  .  ,  . 
plus  a  huge  synthetic  rubber  plant  which  has 
been  producing  one-eighth  of  the  nation's 
GR-S  type  rubber. 


Tires,  however,  arc  but  one  of  Los  Angeles’ 
nine  major  industries  which  include  three 
'firsts’,  three  ’seconds’,  two  ’thirds’  and  a 
’fourth’  in  national  produaion.  No  other 
single  industrial  center  wears  so  many  and 
varied  high  ranking  industrial  ’crowns’. 
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Transportation  Center  of  Toledo  Tomorrow 
. .  .as  visualized  by  Hugh  Ferriss 


.  .  .  FOCUS  OF  A  NATION’S  EYES 


Always  desiring  to  serve  well  the  community 
of  which  it  has  been  a  part  for  over  a  century. 
The  Blade  more  than  a  year  ago  commis¬ 
sioned  Norman  Bel  Geddes  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  to  create  a  plan  for  the  city’s  future 
development.  The  result  is  TOLEDO  TO¬ 
MORROW,  the  largest  model  of  a  city  ever 
made  . . .  presented  not  as  a  rigid  blueprint 
for  the  city’s  planners  and  builders,  but  as  an 
inspiration  for  future  living  . . .  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  those  men  of  Toledo  who 
have  died  in  the  war,  and  to  the  future  happi¬ 


ness  of  those  who  return.  The  Blade  feels 
amply  rewarded  for  its  effort  in  the  creating 
of  TOLEDO  TOMORROW  by  the  way  in 
which  this  great  model  has  captured  the 
imagination  not  only  of  Toledo  people  but 
of  many  individuals  and  communities 
throughout  the  nation  as  a  symbol  of  a 
better,  richer  way  of  life. 

A  booklet  fully  illustrating 
and  describing  "TOLEDO 
TOMORROW'”  will  be 
gladly  sent  on  request. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 

Ome  mt  Ammricu*m  Gr^at  iVmmmpaperm 

ReprtMnttd  by  Paul  Block  and  AsaociatM 
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Stars  &  Stripes 
Alumnus  Hits 
Army  Publicity 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  10 — 
Among  the  devices  used  by 
Army  public  relations  officers 
in  Italy  to  publicize  their  out¬ 
fits  was  the  ‘three  and  one  rule” 
—by  which  every  story  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  Fifth  Army’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  office  was  required 
to  carry  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
manding  general  three  times  on 
the  first  page  and  once  on  every 
succeeding  page,  it  was  stated 
by  Jack  Foisie  in  one  of  a  series 
of  30  articles  recently  complet¬ 
ed  in  the  San  Franciaco  Chron¬ 
icle. 

“It  always  was:  *Lt.  Gen. 
Mark  W.  Clark’s  Fifth  Army’ 
•  •  •  this  was  the  result  of  good 
personal  press  agentry,  or  as 
the  army  calls  it.  ‘public  rela¬ 
tions,’  ”  said  Foisie. 

Such  publicity-seeking  “does 
not  necessarily  interfere  with  a 
man’s  ability  to  be  a  darn  good 
military  commander,”  Foisie  be¬ 
lieves;  “however,  undue  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  top  brass  does 
have  its  effect  on  the  men  who 
are  doing  the  actual  fighting: 
you  don’t  like  it.” 

Foisie,  who  went  into  the 
Army  in  October,  1941,  and 
fought  through  the  North  Af¬ 
rican  campaign  as  a  machine 
gunner  before  joining  the  staff 
of  Stars  and  Stripes  in  May, 
1943,  was  discharged  in  June 
of  this  year.  The  reporter  has 
returned  to  the  staff  of  the 
Chronicle,  where  he  worked  as 
waterfront  reporter  before  the 
war. 

Used  Hometown  Items 

“Every  time  a  man  was  pro¬ 
moted,  decorated,  said  some¬ 
thing  cute,  was  nearly  hit  by  a 
shell,  invented  a  new  use  for 
steel  helmets,  or  was  kind  to 
Italian  children,”  Foisie  wrote, 
“his  hometown  paper  heard 
about  it — in  a  handout  complete 
with  the  name  of  that  General 
three  times  on  the  first  page, 
and  once  on  each  succeeding 
page.” 

In  contrast  to  such  publicity¬ 
seeking  generals  as  Clark.  Pat¬ 
ton.  and  MacArthur,  Foisie 
pointed  out,  some  generals 
shunned  personal  glory  and 
made  a  policy  of  passing  along 
the  credit  to  the  men  under 
them. 

Among  these  were  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Bradley,  Truscott  and 
Patch. 

Political  censorship  of  mili¬ 
tary  news  definitely  hampered 
the  coverage  of  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paign.  Foisie  wrote.  He  cited 
one  instance  during  a  period 
when  both  the  British  under 
Field  Marshal  Alexander  and 
the  Jugoslavian  parti^ns  under 
Marshal  Tito,  were  seeking  to 
gain  control  of  Trieste. 

Civilian  correspondents  were 
not  allowed  to  clear  any  ma¬ 
terial  definitely  offensive  to 
either,  Foisie  declared.  This 
was  accomplished  by  referring 
doubtful  copy  to  higher  head¬ 
quarters,  where  it  was  retained 
until  time  had  deprived  it  of  all 
news  value. 
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O.  A.  Kennedy 

Rewrites  Own  Work 
Of  50  Years  Ago 

Ogden.  Utah,  Sept.  10 — O.  A. 
Kennedy,  dean  of  Utah  journal¬ 
ists  and  columnist  producing  ‘20 
years  ago,”  and  “50  Years  Ago” 
on  the  Ogden  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner,  has  for  more  than  two 
years  been  rewriting  work  that 
he  did  50  and  20  years  ago  for 
the  new^apers,  and  today  is 
even  correcting  some  of  the 
“errors”  made  in  copy  in  the 
good  old  days. 

Mr.  Kennedy  came  to  Ogden 
in  July,  1889,  and  launched  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Ogden  Dailg  Commercial. 
In  1890  he  was  Ogden  corre- 
roondent  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune.  He  has  owned  and 
operated  three  printing  ofiBces  in 
Ogden,  and  for  one  year  served 
as  secretary  of  the  Ogden  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

■ 

Netherlcmds  Daily 
Names  Chief  Editor 

The  former  Dutch  under¬ 
ground  newspaper  Het  Parool, 
now  one  of  the  leading  dailies 
in  Holland — has  appointed  Dr. 
Gerrit  Jan  van  Heuven  Goed- 
hart — ^a  well-known  liberal  jour¬ 
nalist  and  a  leader  in  the  re¬ 
sistance  movement  during  the 
occupation — to  the  post  of  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief. 

Dr.  Van  Heuven  Goedhart 
was  at  one  time  chief  editor 
of  the  Amsterdam  daily  De 
Telegraaf  and  in  1933  assumed 
editorship  of  the  Utrechtsch 
Nieuwsblad  to  wage  a  continu¬ 
ous  fight  against  the  Nazis.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Nazi  inva¬ 
sion  he  became  active  in  the  re¬ 
sistance  movement  and  together 
with  Frans  Goedhart  ( no  rela¬ 
tion),  he  made  the  underground 
paper  Het  Parool  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  resistance  medium  in  the 
country. 

■ 

Captured  'Butcher' 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  10 — Capt. 
Adolph  (Art)  Dressier,  on  leave 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's 
photographic  staff,  was  one  of 
the  American  Army  officers 
who,  with  two  war  corre¬ 
spondents,  effected  capture  in 
Japan  of  Joseph  Alfred  Mei- 
singer,  “The  Butcher  of  War¬ 
saw.”  The  correspondents  were 
Clark  Lee  of  International  News 
Service,  and  Bob  Brumby  of 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 


Jap  Surrender 
Speeded  by 
Paper  'Bombs' 

The  story  of  editing  a  four- 1 
page  Japanese  newspaper,  a  I 
miliion  copies  of  which  were  I 
dropped  on  Japan  every  week  I 
for  nine  months  preceding  the  | 
war’s  end,  was  told  by  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  airborne  paper,  David ! 
White  of  Davenport,  la.,  a  field  i 
representative  of  the  Overseas 
Branch,  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion,  who  arrived  in  New  York 
this  week. 

White,  a  former  Davenport 
and  Richmond,  Va.  newspaper¬ 
man,  said  there  was  no  question 
in  his  mind  “that  this  news¬ 
paper  and  the  other  activities  of 
OWI  men  assigned  to  duty  with 
the  Army’s  and  Navy’s  I%ycho- 
logical  Warfare  Branches  in  thei 
Pacific  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  accelerating  America’s  vie- 1 
tory  against  Japan.” 

The  newspaper  was  called 
Ji  Ji  Shu  Ho  (News  of  the 
Week)  and  was  written,  edited! 
and  printed  in  Australia.  Later 
its  name  was  changed  to' 
Rakkasan  (Parachute  News), 
but  it  continued  to  print  straight : 
news  with  heavy  emphasis  on| 
Jap  defeats. 

For  his  work  on  Ji  Ji  Shu  Ho 
and  his  successful  interrogation 
of  Japanese  prisoners.  White  re¬ 
ceived  a  citation  from  Brig  Gen. 
Bonner  Fellers,  chief  of  General 
MacArthur’s  Psychological  War¬ 
fare  staff,  and  the  Philippine 
Liberation  ribbon. 

White  received  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University. 
He  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  was  on 
the  faculty  there  for  some  time. 
He  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Davenport  Times  and  has 
contributed  extensively  to  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  the! 
United  States. 


There's  only  one 


^  Washit^on’s 
Second  Markeil 


•  -  important 
deep-water  port! 

SITUATED  on  on*  of  th*  world’s 
fin*at  harbors — with  extensivs 
marin*  faciliti*s  on  a  IS-mil* 
watoriront — Tacoma  oHan  handlss 
a  gr*at*r  volume  oi  imports  and 
exports  than  any  other  Puget 
Sound  port.  Prewar  traffic  aver- 
aged  $I24X)00J)00  annually  —  widi 
over  40  steamship  lines  providing 
service.  Postwar  trad*  with  th* 
Pacific  area  will  surely  make  Ta¬ 
coma  an  even  greater  “blue 
water"  port  —  and  further  streng¬ 
then  Tacoma-Pierc*  County's 
place  as  Washington's  Second 
Market.  Just  on*  more  reason  why 
Tacoma  is  a  ’’must  buy"  on  every 
newspaper  achedulel 


AP  in  Mobile 

Mobile.  Ala.,  Sept.  9 — The  As¬ 
sociated  Press  started  operation 
of  a  bureau  here  last  week. 
Heading  the  news  staff  is  R.  Hen¬ 
drix  Chandler,  whose  previous) 
experience  with  the  AP  includes! 
assignments  in  Little  Rock,  Tal¬ 
lahassee,  Montgomery  and  At¬ 
lanta  bureaus. 


NewBedford 

4th  largest! 

I  MARKET  ’ 

!N  MASSACHUSETTS, 
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N*w  IneustriM  .  .  .  parmMiit  inSua- 

»»'■  vIMi  »lMty  •>  War  aaatraatt  aa* 

alut  mariiat — th*  7  MIIIIm  Dollar 

Flohiat  ladiiatry. 
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BEDFORD  VM  Ar' 


R-p  Dy  CTiirrrii)  Ni;  OH  t  nn  in 


Only  one  newspaper 
effectively  covers 
Washington's  2nd 
Market.  In  Tacoma- 
Pierce  County,  the 
dominant  News  Trib¬ 
une  reaches  more  than 
73%  of  all  families. 
Want  the  figures^  Ask 
Lorenzen  &  Thomp¬ 
son,  Inc. 


^Sms^Sihune 

TMCOMM,  WMSHINSTON 
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A  GOOD  MARKET 


7^  JOURNAL-TIMES 


Lexington.  N.  C., 
Paper  to  Be  Daily 

RALncH,  N.  C.,  Sept.  11— The 
Lexington  ( N.  C. )  Dispatch, 
semi-weekly  newspaper,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  is  making  plans 
to  convert  to  an  afternoon  daily 
at  a  comparatively  early  date. 
Arrangements  are  already  under 
way  for  the  expansion  m  issue 
dates,  the  management  stated. 

The  date  of  the  first  daily 
issue  has  not  yet  been  set.  It 
was  stated  that  the  publishing 
concern  in  conjunction  with  the 
Fred  O.  Sink  printing  house  is 
making  plans  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  building  to  house  the 
operations  of  the  affiliated  con¬ 
cerns.  Site  for  the  project^ 
new  home  was  purchased  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago.  However,  it  is 
expected  that  the  daily  will  bt 
published  in  the  quarters  now 
occupied  by  the  paper  until  the 
new  building  is  provided. 

The  Dispatch  has  been  a  semi¬ 
weekly  for  the  past  26  years  and 
before  that  had  been  a  weekly 
since  it  was  established  in  1882. 
J.  David  Sink  is  general  mana¬ 
ger  and  E.  E.  Witherspoon  is 
editor. 

■ 

Correction 

The  National  War  Labor 
Board  has  referred  to  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission  at  Chi¬ 
cago  for  recommendations,  the 
petition  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  for  WLB  considera¬ 
tion  of  ANG’s  general  wage-hour 
program.  An  article  in  last 
week's  E  &  P  (p.  83)  stated  in 
error  that  the  WLB  had  rejected 
the  petition. 


ITU  Laws  Issue 
Halts  Papers 
In  Reading,  Po. 


Officers  and  directors  of  the  Carolinas  (now  Southeastern)  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Association,  shown  at  their  recent  meeting  at 
Greensboro.  Left  to  right:  Hilda  Gordon,  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Claud  Montgomery,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State;  Evelyn  Lambert, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Observer;  Reginald  Marshall,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  &  Sentinel,  vice-president;  Gaines  Kelley,  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  News  &  Record;  Wayne  Moores,  Chorlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server.  and  C.  C.  Mulholland,  Jr.,  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald-Sun,  presi¬ 
dent.  Beulah  Robeson,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer,  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


wide  expansion  of  classified  ad- 
JTlOUp  vertising  in  the  next  year,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  regard  to  used  cars, 
■g  Mrs.  Evelyn  Sadler  Lambert. 

Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
traced  developments  in  classi- 
fled  advertising  during  the  war 
Sept.  10 —  and  offered  suggestions  on  sell- 
—  ing  advertising  space. 

'ITie  conference  was  concluded 
with  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Greensboro  News  and  Record, 
with  Mr.  Kelley  in  charge. 


Friday  evening.  Next  day  the  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Eagle  closed  down  when  Its  Members  of  the  Carolinas’  Classi- 
chapel  staff  failed  to  appear,  fled  Advertising  Managers  As- 
T^e  tieup  cairied  over  to  in-  sociation,  concluding  on  Sept.  9 
elude  the  Sundav  edition  of  the  ^  two~day  end-of-the*war  con- 
Eagle  since  which  time  not  a  ference  at  S^gefield  Inn  near 
line  of  type  has  been  set.  Some  here,  changed  the  name  of  the 
70  workers  are  involved  in  the  organization  to  Southeastern 
dispute,  all  three  papers  being  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
published  out  of  the  same  plant.  Association  to  provide  for  wide 
Major  issue  involved,  accord-  expansion  of  membership, 
ing  to  Hawley  Quier,  president  The  change  would  permit  the 
of  the  company,  is  the  demand  addition  of  memberships  from 
of  the  Reading  Typographical  nine  new  states— Virginia,  West 
Unon  that  new  1945  by-laws  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
the  ITU  be  incorporated  in  the  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi, 
agreement  between  labor  and  Alabama  and  Louisiana, 
management.  Also  involved  are  C.  C.  Mullholland.  Jr.,  of  the 
demands  for  wage  Increases  and  Durham  Herald-Sun,  president 
other  issues.  The  strike  followed  of  the  association,  said  expan¬ 
refusal  of  management  to  ac-  ^ion  of  the  organization  was 
cede  to  demands  of  the  local  effected  to  provide  better  serv- 
^  .  ice  to  newspaper  publishers 

We  feel  that  we  have  been  through  extending  opportunities 
sold  down  the  river,”  Mr.  Quier  for  exchange  of  ideas, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “since  Gaines  Kelley  of  the  Greens- 
the  agreement  last  enacted  and  boro  News  and  Record  reported 
still  in  force,  so  far  as  we  are  on  the  June  meeting  in  Chicago 
concerned,  stipulates  that  any  of  the  postwar  planning  com- 
and  all  grievances  arising  are  mittee  of  the  Association  of 
to  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Newspaper  Classified  Advertis- 
"pis  we  are  willing  to  do—  ing  Managers,  at  which  dele- 
arbitrate  differences — and  have  gates  proposed  to  expand  sales 
so  informed  our  striking  em-  promotion  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
ployes.  But  they  decline  to  bar-  w.  W.  Moores.  Jr.,  Charlotte 
gain  at  all.  They  want  a  blank  (  n.  C.  )  Obserrer,  predicted 
check,  to  include  all  their  de-  _ _ 


Brins  on 

YOUR 


Riffht  up  to  the  veir  iMt  Wir 
moment.  Oreeniboro'e  InduitrUl- 
Agricultural  atreusth  waa  ap¬ 
plied  to  Victory.  But  a  City 
Zone  of  82.652.  and  a  natural 
Tradins  Zona  of  680.174,  wai 
ready  when  War  ceaied.  It 
anticipated  reconveralon  .  •  • 
ia  readyl 

Soon  those  miles  of  freiebt 
cars  will  be  loaded  with  easerly- 
sousbt  peace-time  back-loa  or¬ 
ders.  Planta  are  ENLAROINO, 
not  cuttlnt  down.  A  wholly  new 
business  section  la  “in  tbs 
works.”  Industries  will  expand. 
And  WHAT  THEY  MANUFAC¬ 
TURE  Is  sorely  needed. 

Thus  you  have  a  picture  of 
Poet  -  War  continuous  buyinf. 
baa^  on  savinrs  —  and  jobs. 
This  2nd  Market  In  the  Caro¬ 
linas  ares  te  economically  cov- 
“ri-d  bv  these  newepapera. 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 


SUBSCRIPTION 

SALESMEN 


There  it  a  big-fima  opportunity 
"on  the  fire''  with  unlimited  pros¬ 
pects  and  earn'mgs  Tor  you.  En¬ 
joyable,  ideal  working  conditions 
include: 

1—  Liberal  guaroRta* 

2 —  EzpMsas,  oat  of  tewR 

3 —  Borms 

II  You  arm  a  Producer,  Writm 

BOX  2267 
Editor  &  PablltiMr 


^9.800 
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THIS  COULD  BE  ANY  FRONT-YARD 


♦  Every  home  has  two  yards.  There  is  always  a  back-yard 
as  well  as  the  attractive  front-yard.  In  fact  the  back-yard  is 
probably  much  more  important  for  the  family  health  and 
welfare  than  the  front-yard.  Garbage  and  trash  are  not 
pleasant  to  think  about.  It’s  much  nicer  to  talk  about  flowers 
and  gardens.  But  no  home  could  function  as  home  unless 
somebody  thought  about  these  things. 

^  Every  newspaper  is  proud  of  its  journalistic  scoops,  its 
public  services,  the  monumental  civic  reforms  it  has  effected. 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  has  more  than  its  share  of  these. 
And  yet  the  Press-Scimitar  feels  that  one  of  its  most  worth¬ 
while  accomplishments  recently  whic^  directly  concerned 
the  convenience  and  health  of  thousands  of  Memphis  fam¬ 
ilies  was  a  drastic  improvement  in  garbage  and  trash  collec¬ 
tions  by  the  city.  At  the  height  of  the  summer  heat  garbage 


was  uncollected  for  three  weeks  at  a  time.  The  PrcM- 
Scimitar’s  editorials  promptly  corrected  the  situation. 

^  The  point  of  this  is  to  emphasize  why  a  great  daily  news¬ 
paper  like  the  Press-Scimitar  is  a  powerful  social  force  as 
well  as  the  source  of  news.  There  is  no  other  agency  the 
average  citizen  can  appeal  to  for  redress  and  help  about  so 
many  matters  of  vital  concern  to  him  except  his  newspaper. 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  is  one  of  America’s  finest  news¬ 
papers  because  no  paper  anywhere  has  acted  more  consist¬ 
ently,  more  fearlesdy,  and  more  effectively  for  the  puUic 
good. 


Memphis  Press-Seimitar 

A  Scripps-Howard  Nnospaper 
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Food  Editors' Parlevs  Other  committee  member«  an; 
r  ooa  £.anois  rarieys  ^  P  Bidder- Johns.  Int- 

To  Be  Resumed  E-  F.  Corcoran,  Branham  Co; 

Chicago,  Sept.  11— Following  W-  A.  Daniels,  ^ripps-Howaii 
relaxation  of  ODT  convention  N^spapers;  K.  Dennett,  O  Min 
finally  rules,  a  group  of  Chicago  news-  ^  Lutz,  John  E. 

paper  representatives  met  last  Roscher,  St.  Louk 

week  with  Chairman  J.  H.  Saw-  Post-Dtspatcn. 
yer,  Jr.,  Sawyer-F  e  r  g  u  s  o  n  •  ,  " 

Walker  Co.,  to  formulate  plans  Publisher  Weds  Artist 
for  the  resumption  of  the  Mrs.  Helen  Stevick,  co-owne 
newspaper  Food  Editor  Confer-  of  the  Champaign  (Ill.)  Newt 
ences.  Gazette,  became  the  bride  a 

Cincinnati  during  the  week  of  Roy  Vincent  MacNicol  of  Net 
Jan.  7,  1946,  has  been  selected  York  and  Mexico  City,  inter 
by  the  committee  for  the  first  nationally  known  painter,  in  i 
conference,  fulfilling  a  commit-  ceremony  in  St.  James  Episcopil 
ment  which  had  to  be  broken  Church,  Chicago,  Sept.  9.  Thi 
j,  last  March  when  the  ODT  con-  couple  will  live  in  Brentwood 
...  vention  ruling  was  instigated.  Cal.  Mrs.  MacNicol  and  h« 
T  was  out  geographical  area  from  daughter,  Mrs.  Marajen  Dyea 

which  newspaper  food  editors  took  over  the  News-Gazette  li 

are  to  be  invited  is  primarily  1935  after  the  death  of  David 

the  Midwest  and  South,  in  cities  W.  Stevick.  Mrs.  Dyess  is  tht 

- —  - ^  of  150,000  population  or  more,  widow  of  Lt.  Col.  W.  Edwit 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  However,  the  committee  has  de-  Dyess,  Bataan  “death  march" 
United  Press,  arrived  in  Tokyo  cided  that  should  a  publisher  hero,  who  was  killed  in  a  plant 

this  week  to  participate  in  cov-  elsewhere  desire  to  send  an  edi-  crash  in  California  after  hii 

erage  of  the  occupation  of  Japan,  tor,  she  would  be  welcome.  escape  from  the  Japs. 


but  subversive  activities  was 
ItUin  jyiOOrB  assignment 

n  ^  ■ .  1  '‘t  started  work  immediately,” 

RGaChGS  Omitm  she  related,  “on  isolationist 

groups.  I  started  looking  for 
McWiUiams  and  f 

V  lU  found  that  he  had  taken  a  job 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton  with  a  company  doing  war 

(No.  19  in  a  series  on  Women  wwk  I  wrote  a  story  on  it 

for 

Ruth  Moore  might  said  to  Mrs.  Alice  de  Tarnowsky  and 
have  arrived  in  Washington  by  discovered  she  had  disappeared 
virtue  of  her  prowess  as  a  de-  from  town,  received  a  tip  that 

she  was  touring  the  country 
July  p43,  when  g  soldier,  chased  them  a 

we  Joined  the  while,  then  the  FBI  got  on  the 

Chicago  Sun  trail.  They  were  finally  cap- 

and  September  tured  in  New  York.  It  was  a 

of  the  same  very  exciting  chase  while 

year  when  she  imted — and  ii  was  not  a  paper 

was  i^igned  to  and  phone  <*ase. 

the  Capital,  she  after  them.” 


11  er  regular  Moore 
beat  has  been 

principally  OPA,  WPB  and 
WFA — which  has  given  her  a 
chance  to  smell  out  the  food 
and  uncover  reconversion  plans. 

Long  before  she  joined  the 
Sun  she  passed  from  the  type- 
lice  period  to  top  stories  on  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times.  “I  think 
I  covered  everything — garbage 
collection  to  AMA,"  she  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Civic  Campaigns 

Short,  feminine  and  pleasant¬ 
ly  efficient,  she  recalled  the  St. 
Louis  days  with  the  uncon¬ 
sciously  proprietary  air  of  the 
self-assur^  old  staff  member: 

'“We  pioneered  in  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  ordinance  for  control  of 
coal." 

“We  finally  got  a  good  civil 
service  in  St.  Louis.” 

“We  pioneered  for  a  Missouri 
Constitutional  Convention  to 
create  a  unicameral  legisla¬ 
ture.” 

She  herself  handled  the  anti¬ 
smoke  campaign  and  did  all  the 
coverage  except  when  it  en¬ 
listed  severai  reporters  at  a 
time.  She  also  did  lead  stories 
for  the  civil  service  drive  and 
wrote  a  series  on  the  Nebraska 
unicameral  system,  but  she  left 
the  Star-Times  just  as  this  cam¬ 
paign  got  well  under  way. 

Ruth  Moore  comes  from  St. 
Louis.  She  was  graduated  from 
Washington  University  there  in 
1932  after  specializing  in  polit¬ 
ical  science  and  economics.  For 
a  year  she  worked  for  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  With 
the  Star-Times,  in  addition  to 
front  page  work,  rewrite  and  a 
bit  of  everything  else,  she  cov¬ 
ered  all  the  conventions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association, 
the  American  Dental  Associa¬ 
tion.  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

“I’ve  always  liked  that,”  she 
said,  and  in  line  with  her  in¬ 
terest  in  science  she  has  writ¬ 
ten  on  such  subjects  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  the  progressive  medi¬ 
cine  angle  of  the  Social  Security 
blU,  the  physical  neglect  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  draft  records,  and 
the  movement  for  1,000,000  new 
homes  a  year,  which  was  re¬ 
printed  by  Science  Digest. 

During  her  brief  staff  position 
in  Chicago,  however,  not  science 


Some  Say, 

"She  Must  Know  IverybodY 


Sadie  Frederickson  joined  the  society  department  of  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times  thirteen  years  ago.  Her  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Oklahoma  City's  social  groups,  her  active  part 
in  their  activities,  have  been  vital  factors  in  making  the  society 
pages  of  these  newspapers  the  most  eagerly  awaited,  the  most 
widely  read,  in  the  state. 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY;  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  ★  WKY,  OKLAHOMA  CITY 
KVOR,  COLORADO  SPRINGS  ★  KLZ.  DENVER  (Afiil.  Mgmt.)  ★  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGEN(ff 
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Westchester  heat  the  gun  by  years! 


Some  of  America's  finest  products  are 
cashing  in  on  this  rich  market  by 
advertising  in: 

HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonkari,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
standard  star.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
REPORTER  DISPATCH,  White  Ploins,  N.Y. 
THE  DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chester,  N,  Y. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  Torrytown,  N.  Y. 
CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  TIMES,  Momoroneck,  N.  Y. 
EVENING  STAR  (Atfil.),  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WE  hear  a  lot  about  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  Patrick  Henry  giving 
US  our  start  on  freedom.  The  fact  is  that  it  was  in  Westchester 
that  a  printer — John  Peter  Zenger — first  proved  that  Americans  could 
defy  a  King,  and  get  away  with  it. 

His  faithful  reporting  of  the  King’s  governor  trying  to  railroad  through 
an  undesirable  candidate  for  assemblyman,  landed  him  in  jail  for  nine 
months.  But  his  trial  in  1735  established  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
the  press  in  America — 41  years  before  the  Revolution. 

And  today — 210  years  later — Westchester  is  still  a  leader.  As  a  market 
for  food,  for  example,  it  exceeds  12  states  in  sales  volume — $1 18,000,000 
a  year.  If  you  aren’t  cashing  in  on  this  rich  market  for  everything,  better 
start  laying  your  plans. 


nfgd  Nationally  by  lha  KBLIY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  Now  York 


estchester  Newspapers 
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Two  Canadian 


Women  Writers 


Back  from  War 


Quebec,  Sept.  10 — Margaret 
Ecker,  Canadian  Press  war  cor¬ 
respondent  who  was  the  only 
woman  at  the  Rheims  singing  of 
peace  terms  that  ended  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  war,  returned  to  Canada 
yesterday  after  two  years’  ser¬ 
vice  overseas. 

Miss  Ecker  was  one  of  two 
women  war  correspondents  who 
returned  yesterday.  The  other 
was  Betty  Munro,  sister  of  Ross 
Munro,  Canadian  Press  war 
writer.  She  spent  11  months  in 
England  as  correspondent  for  the 
Roy  TTiomson  chain  of  Ontario 
newspapers. 

Mlu  Ecker,  whose  husband. 
Bob  Francis,  served  overseas  as 
an  Air  Force  public  relations 
officer,  saw  a  great  deal  of  the 
war.  Besides  being  at  Rheims. 
she  saw  the  first  wounded  and 
the  first  prisoners  of  war  ar¬ 
rive  in  southern  England  after 
the  invasion  of  France  in  June, 
1944.  She  landed  in  France 
about  eight  weeks  later  and 
served  in  Holland.  Belgium  and 
Germany. 

She  was  bombed  out  of  her 
quarters  one  night  near  Eind¬ 
hoven,  Holland,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken  prisoner 
during  a  visit  to  Leipzig. 

With  a  party  of  correspond¬ 
ents.  she  was  making  a  survey  of 
bomb  damage  and  found  her 
way  to  the  Leipzig  zoo  where 
she  and  her  companions  were 


given  coid  stares  by  smail  gro^ 
of  uniformed  Germans. 
Germans,  however,  didn't  molest 
the  correspondents.  She  dis¬ 
covered  later  the  Nazis  had  im¬ 
prisoned  two  French  corre 
spondents. 

When  the  correspondents 
started  towards  the  rear,  they 
met  an  amazed  American  who 
informed  them  he  was  part  of 
an  advance  patrol  and  that  teey 
had  gone  into  the  area  ahead  of 
the  Allied  troops. 

Her  feeling  at  being  the  only 
woman  present  at  the  signing  of 
the  peace  terms.  Miss  Ecker  de¬ 
scribed  as  “mostly  uncomfort¬ 
able.”  When  General  Eisen- 
ehower  spotted  her  there,  he 
asked  an  assistant,  “What’s  that 
child  doing  here?” 

“I  was  hot,  uncomfortable  and 
....ored — a  lot,”  Miss  Ecker  said. 


George  Lcdt  Wed, 
Attended  by  Newsmen 


Attended  by  five  newspaper 
men.  George  Lait.  International 
News  Service  correspondent 
successively  in  Africa.  Europe 
and  the  Pacific,  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Peck  Harrington,  former  newr 
paper  woman  recently  of  Benton 
&  Bowles  Advertising  Agency, 
were  married  Sept.  7. 

The  groom’s  best  man  was 
Jack  Lait.  his  father  and  editor 
of  the  New  York  Mirror,  and 
his  ushers  included  three  war 
correspondents.  Ed  Kennedy  of 
the  Associated  Press.  Jack  Bel- 
den  of  Li/e  and  Jack  Davies  of 
Australian  Consolidated  Press, 
and  Lee  Mortimer,  columnist  for 
the  Mirror. 


- tAat  16  tke  impottant  think 


What  does  YOUR  Public  think  of  YOUR  Newspaper? 

What  does  YOUR  Pnblic  think  of  YOUR  Stores? 

What  does  YOUR  Public  think  of  Nationally-Known  Brands? 

FOSTER  SURVEYS  TELL  YOU! 
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Poll  Parrot  Series 


uie  promouon  me  campany  nas  p.  p  j*. 

Issued  a  two-color  mailing  piece.  L/r.  IilXOn  tO  CiCllt 

whose  front  cover  keynotes  its  Joumolisin  Quarterly 
theme  with  a  parody  on  come-  o. 

dian  Jack  Benny’s  line.  ’’They  ,  September  issue  of  the 
loved  us  in  Chicago.”  Devel-  Quarterly  will  be 

oped  along  theatrical  lines,  the  first  issue  publ^hed  on  the 
piece  then  unfolds  the  story  of  ’ 

how  the  first  test  campaigns  by  Dr  Raymond  B. 

“knocked  ’em  in  the  aisles.”  dimeter  of  the  Emory 

wito  excerpts  from  letters  of  Journalism. 

Chicago  dealers  to  prove  its  sue-  Ni^on  succeeds  Dr.  Ralph 

cess  Casey,  director  of  the  School  of 

Chicago  a  Success  Journalism.  University  of  Min- 

.  nesota.  who  has  held  the  editor- 

The  next  section  points  out  ship  since  1934  and  who  resigned 
to  the  dealer  ‘  the  accepted  the  position  this  spring, 
value  of  continuing  to  promote  The  new  editor  was  elected  at 
when  you  already  have  a  sell-  the  1945  convention  of  the 
out  ”  American  Association  of  Schools 

Because  the  newspaper  cam-  and  Departments  of  Journalism, 
paign  was  so  successful  in  Chi-  The  leading  article  in  the 
cago,  the  piece  goes  on,  the  com-  September  Quarterly  is  “Refiec- 
pany  has  decided  “to  try  it  in  tions  on  World  News  Freedom 
your  city.  At  this  point  the  Following  the  ASNE  Tour,”  by 
piece  opens  to  its  full  size  of  Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the  At- 
22  by  34  inches,  dividing  itself  lanta  Constitution.  Mr.  McGill 
into  two  major  units,  one.  was  a  member  of  the  ASNE 
“Here’s  what  we  plan  to  do  for  committee  which  recently  toured 
you”  (and  herein  the  selling  world  capitals  studying  press 
strategy  of  the  ads  is  detailed),  conditions  and  working  toward 
and  the  other.  “Here  is  what  a  free  fiow  of  news, 
we  want  you  to  do”  (a  plea  for  ■ 

Pittsburgh  Press 

displays).  Expands  Sports  News 

Illustrated  in  the  final  spread  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  SepL  10 — The 
are  logotypes  of  all  of  the  pa-  Pittsburgh  Press  is  greatly  en- 
pers  to  be  used  in  the  campaign,  larging  its  ^orts  department,  to 
a  typiral  ad.  and  a  unit  tedicat-  provide  postwar  emphasis  on 
mg  16,000.000  Extra  Circula-  gjjjg  gf  the  news, 

tion  In  August.^  September  and  Tederstrom,  Press  tele- 

October  Alone.”  graph  editor,  has  been  named 

■  .  executive  sports  editor,  with  full 

Honolulu  AdvernSGr  charge  of  the  stall  and  all  ac- 
/.ni  tivities.  Sports  Editor  Chet  Smith 

L^laimS  rust  Ul  Japan  devote  his  whole  time  to 

When  Allied  occupation  forces  his  column  and  other  important 
took  possession  in  Japan,  they  sports  stories, 
found  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  Freddie  Landucci,  assistant 
already  there,  Ray  Coll.  Jr.,  Ad-  sports  editor,  is  expected  back 

vertiser  and  United  Press  war  with  the  staff  next  month  after 

correspondent,  reports.  more  than  three  years  as  a  Navy 

During  a  visit  to  a  prison  publicity  man. 
camp  near  Tokyo,  a  CBS  cor-  In  announcing  the  change, 
respondent  found  a  number  of  Editor  E.  T.  Leech  said: 
copies  of  the  Advertiser  for  Aug.  “The  postwar  era  is  going  to 
14,  much  thumbed,  and  the  Ad-  offer  unusual  oiH>ortunities  for 
vertiser  believes  it  beat  all  other  bright,  interesting  and  enter- 
American  newspapers  there.  The  taining  sports  pages  .  .  ..  when- 
papers  were  dropped  by  B-29  ever  the  newq^rint  situation 
crews  in  food  and  medical  pal-  makes  adequate  space  avail- 
lets.  able.” 


sg.  Raag'^c 


By  mtams  oj  a.  rectmtly  ptrjtcud  dtrice,  it  is  how  possiblt  to  toko  photogropbs  through  tho  poriscopo  of  u  smhmtrgtd  suhmorino— 
thus  permitting  the  commander  and  crew  to  produce  factual  evidence  of  ships  stmk  or  damaged. 


A  Boy  and  his  READIJVG  made  this  picture  passible 


wisdom  and  folly,  his  frivolities  and  en¬ 
thusiasms  and  devotions,  his  high  achieve¬ 
ments  and  tragic  inadequacies  and  failures. 
Here  arc  science,  art,  literature  .  .  .  psy¬ 
chology  ...  history ...  the  whole  exciting 
record  of  hiunan  progress. 

The  accuracy  and  authenticity  of  these 
articles,  many  of  which  are  used  in  the 
classrooms  of  schools  and  colleges,  is 
attested  hy  the  fact  that  in  the  January  7, 
1945  issue  of  The  American  Weekly  Simon 
Lake  himself  contributed  the  article  en¬ 
titled,  "Undersea  Jeeps,"  and  that  shortly 
before  his  death  he  wrote  the  article,  "Be¬ 
nign  Future  of  the  Submarine,”  which  was 
published  in  the  September  9, 1945  issue. 

The  American  Weekly  is  distributed 
through  a  group  of  great  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  and  read  by  the  men,  women  and 
young  people  in  more  than  8,000,000 
homes  from  coast  to  coast. 

Tfw  monufaerwrev  wfto  oMoclotM  Mi  prodbef 
and  company  name  whh  Ms  inHeence  h  tying 
In  wHh  the  genatnet  known  farce  In  admetklng. 


Seen  through  the  periscope  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  submarine,  another  Jap  vessel 
plunges  to  its  doom — another  ray  of 
Jap  hope  was  snuffed  out  in  oblivion. . . . 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  5,225,000  tons 
of  Jap  shipping  were  sent  to  Davey 
Jones’  locker  by  American  underseas 
assault.  This  gives  a  mere  hint  of  an 
epic  of  the  sea,  the  full  story  of  which 
is  only  now  beginning  to  be  told. 

This  potent  weapon  of  war  (and  in¬ 
strument  of  peacetime  salvage  and 
scientific  research)  first  took  practical 
form  in  the  brain  of  a  red-headed 
American  schoolboy. 

Simon  Lake  distinguished  himself  in 
school  mainly  by  his  mischief.  But  he 
was  a  born  inventor,  and  he  loved  to 
read.  And  as  a  result  of  his  reading,  he 
devised  the  first  submarine  to  operate 
successfully  in  the  open  sea.  In  his 
autobiography,  he  said: 

"Jules  Verne  was,  in  a  sense,  the 
director-general  of  my  life.  When  I 
was  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  years 
old  I  read  his  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
under  the  Sea  and  my  young  imagina¬ 
tion  was  fired.  I  began  to  dream  of 
making  voyages  under  the  waters .... 

"...  I  began  to  read  everything 
which  might  have  a  bearing  on  the 
problems  attending  my  purposed  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  depths  of  the  sea." 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  ER  for  Saptember  15.  1945 


In  1897,  Simon  Lake  saw  his  dream 
come  true  with  the  launching  of  the 
Argonaut,  the  original  even-keel  type 
of  underseas  craft  .  .  .  ancestor  of  all 
the  submarines  in  the  sea  today! 

Itgading  Mokmg  Hlotory 
With  Simon  Lake,  as  with  so  many  who 
have  shaped  the  course  of  human  events, 
reading  was  the  spark  which  lit  the  flame 
of  accomplishment. 

Why  has  reading  loomed  thus  in  the 
lives  of  so  many  of  history’s  great?  Be¬ 
cause  knowledge  is  power,  and  only  by 
reading  can  knowledge  be  absorbed  in 
full  detail.  It  is  the  impression  value  of 
what  one  sees  that  registers  indelAly  and 
is  never  forgotten. 

This  significant  experience  is  enjoyed 
at  its  richest  and  most  varied  best  in  the 
pages  of  The  American  Weekly.  For  here, 
brilliantly  reported,  is  an  unparalleled 
presentation  of  life  . . .  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  human  passion  and  conflict .  .  ,  man’s 
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ANA  Head  Stresses 
Public  Relations  Ads 


PAUL  B.  WEST,  president  of 

the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  cited  distribution  as 
one  of  two  big 
jobs  that  Amer- 
i  c  a  n  business 
must  undertake 
now,  in  a  talk 
before  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  this 
week. 

“Your  number 
one  job,”  West 
said,  “is  to  move 
merchandise  as 
inexpensively  as 
possible  from  West 

the  factory  to 
the  consumer.”  The  second  and 
equally  important  job,  he  said, 
was  “to  maintain  and  increase 
the  growing  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  American 
industry — and  by  so  doing  to  in¬ 
crease  the  people’s  faith  in  their 
own  security.” 

Mr.  West  emphasized  that  un¬ 
less  this  second  job  were  under¬ 
taken,  the  first  would  not  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  All  the  evidence  shows 
that  industry  “again  has  a  rea¬ 
sonably  good  standing  with  the 
public,”  he  said,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  its  outstanding  war  rec¬ 
ord  “and  the  equally  miraculous 
reconversion  record  industry  is 
now  hanging  up.”  This  good 
standing,  he  declared,  must  be 
maintained  and  bettered  through 
sound  “public  relations”  in  its 
most  modern  sense,  “not  our  pre¬ 
war  concept  of  it.” 

Industry  Not  Abstract 

“There  is  one  primary  and  in¬ 
dispensable  way  to  inspire  faith 
in  American  industry  and  in  our 
system  of  industrial  democracy,” 
he  asserted,  “It  is  the  obvious 
way.  It  is  for  every  industrial 
concern  first  to  create  public  un¬ 
derstanding  of  its  own  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  general  welfare  and, 
second,  to  demonstrate  by  its 
actions  its  concern  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare.” 

Mr.  West  reminded  his  audi¬ 
ence  that  “companies  are  indi¬ 
viduals  which  can  be  compre¬ 
hended.  They  are  not  abstrac¬ 
tions  and  associations  which  are 
intangible  and  from  which  the 
man  in  the  street  tends  to  shy 
away.  So  the  story  of  industry’s 
planning  must  be  presented  to 
the  wage  earners  by  individual 
companies  over  their  own 
names. 

“Advertising  is  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  for  doing  this  impor¬ 
tant  public  relations  job.  It 
then  becomes  a  direct,  personal¬ 
ized  message  from  a  responsible 
person.  It  is  straight  and  un¬ 
garbled.  It  is  handled  as  the 
advertiser  intends  it.  It  carries 
the  prestige  of  the  trade  name.” 

Citing  recent  advertising 
against  inflation,  the  speaker 
said  he  could  foresee  a  time 
when  it  might  be  advisable  for 
advertising  to  stress  spending 
of  money  in  the  public  interest 
to  provide  jobs  and  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  business  to  help  create 
markets. 


Mr.  West  told  of  the  work  of 
ANA.  which  is  “undertaking  re¬ 
search  to  get  some  evidence  as 
to  whether  it  does  pay  in  cold 
cash  to  do  an  intelligent  job”  of 
public  relations  and  public  serv¬ 
ice  advertising. 

Study  oi  Advertising 

“We  are  also  preparing  soon 
to  issue  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  corporate  functions  of  ad¬ 
vertising,”  he  said.  “The  report 
will  offer  practical  suggestions 
about  how  managements  can 
bridge  the  gap  between  public 
relations  and  advertising. 

“That  is  a  gap  which  will  have 
to  be  bridged  because  we  are 
rapidly  learning  that  there 
should  be  no  distinction— or  to 
be  more  literally  true,  that  we 
should  make  no  fallacious  dis¬ 
tinction  between  product  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising,  but  instead  should  recog¬ 
nize  that  all  advertising  can  and 
does,  by  its  very  nature,  have 
an  important  effect  on  our  public 
relationships.  That,  in  truth, 
every  advertisement  can  do  a 
constructive  public  relations  job 
for  its  sponsor.” 

■ 

Distribution  Classes 
Set  at  Newark  College 

“Engineering  for  Improved 
Distribution”  is  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  two  conferences  sched¬ 
uled  this  fall  at  the  Newark 
College  of  Engineering,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.  The  college  is  work¬ 
ing  in  cooperation  with  the 
Northern  New  Jersey  Chapter 
of  the  American  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Industrial 
Marketers  of  New  Jersey. 

’The  group  which  will  study 
the  “Finding  and  Using  of  Dis¬ 
tribution  Facts”  will  have  its 
first  meeting  Oct.  2,  under  the 
direction  of  Everett  H.  Cargen, 
Jr.,  of  the  Wright  Aeronautical 
Corporation. 

The  next  night.  Herbert  Mer- 
cready  of  Mercready  and  Co., 
an  industrial  sales  promotion 
company  of  Newark,  will  open 
a  series  of  discussions  on  “Pro¬ 
motion  and  Selling  for  Im¬ 
proved  Distribution.” 

Each  group  will  meet  once  a 
week  for  seven  weeks.  Sales 
engineers,  promotion  men.  ad¬ 
vertising  specialists  will  be 
chairmen  for  the  sessions. 


Sandburg  Shrine 

Through  contributions  from 
admirers  of  Carl  Sandburg,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter  and  best  known  as  a  poet- 
biographer,  the  house  in  which 
he  was  born  in  Galesburg,  Ill., 
Jan.  6,  1876,  is  being  developed 
into  a  public  shrine  to  hold  the 
many  Lincoln  and  Sandburg 
treasures.  He  left  Galesburg  in 
his  early  20's  to  become  a  roving 
poet  and  later  a  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  man  and  the  famous  Lin¬ 
coln  biographer,  who  in  recent 
years  has  written  a  Sunday  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Chicago  Times. 


Persia  Command 
Cites  A1  G.  Smith 

Technician  ’Third  Grade  A1  G. 
Smith,  New  York  City  public 
relations  man  and  former  South¬ 
ern  newspaper  man,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  “meritorious  achievement  in 
the  performance  of  outstanding 
service”  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
Command,  PGC  Headquarters 
has  announced. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  P.  Booth, 
then  commander  of  the  PGC, 
presented  the  medal  to  Sgt. 
Smith  at  a  special  parade  on 
Roosevelt  Field  at  Amirabad 
Post  on  Aug.  14. 

’The  award  to  Sgt.  Smith,  who 
has  served  in  the  once-vital  sup¬ 
ply  line  to  Soviet  Russia  since 
November,  1944,  was  based  on 
his  services  as  non-commissioned 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Public 
Information  Bureau. 

Before  entering  the  Army, 
Sgt.  Smith  was  on  the  staff  of 
Carl  Byoir  and  Associates,  New 
York  public  relations  firm.  He 
began  newspaper  work  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Waycross  ( Ga. ) 
Journal- Herald  and  later  was  on 
the  Associated  Press  staff  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

■ 

Food  Industry  to  Map 
Advertising  Program 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Inc.,  will  be  held  at  the 
Waldorf  -  Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York.  Nov.  7-9,  Paul  S.  Willis, 
president,  announced  this  week. 

“While  the  program  has  not 
been  formulated  in  detail,”  Mr. 
Willis  said,  “we  will  be  well  into 
the  postwar  period  and  particular 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  plans 
for  maintaining  maximum  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  industry. 

“Sales  and  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  move  a  large 
volume  of  goods  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  will  be  charted.  No  other 
industry  has  as  large  a  volume 
of  sales  as  the  grocery  manufac¬ 
turers.  An  aggressive  sales  pro¬ 
gram  is  essential  to  a  sustained 
post-war  prosperity,  and  our  in¬ 
dustry  expects  to  make  its  full 
contribution  to  that  end.” 

■ 

Sponsors  Pianist 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Sept.  11 — Artur 
Rubinstein,  outstanding  pianist, 
will  appear  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  coliseum,  Oct.  8,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Journal  and  Lincoln  Star 
newspapers. 


Goss  Resumes 
Press  Work; 
Supplies  Short 

Chicago,  Sept.  11 — Goss  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Co.  laid  the  bedplate 
this  week  for  construction  of  its 
first  printing  press  since  its  re¬ 
conversion  from  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  war  ordnance.  ’The  press 
under  construction,  ordered  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  is  for  magazine 
work. 

A.  J.  Krohn  of  the  Goss  com¬ 
pany  told  Editor  &  Publishki 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  re¬ 
sumption  of  full-scale  production 
was  the  lack  of  material.  “Cast¬ 
ings  of  necessity  must  be  made 
to  order,”  he  said,  “and  steel 
production  on  the  whole  was 
barely  able  to  keep  up  with  de¬ 
mand  right  up  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  requirements  of  the 
country  have  since  then,  of 
course,  been  tremendous. 

“With  the  termination  of  war 
contracts,  practically  all  of  our 
printing  press  capacity  became 
available  as  soon  as  ordnance 
material  could  be  removed.  In 
preparation  for  this  event,  we 
had  on  hand  necessary  orders 
for  presses,  and  as  we  had  an¬ 
nounced  earlier,  had  completed 
the  designs  of  our  postwar  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

Laboratory  tests  of  the  new 
designs  have  just  been  com¬ 
pleted,  Mr.  Krohn  said,  and 
were  “enthusiastically  approved” 
by  leading  mechanical  men  of 
the  printing  and  publishing  in¬ 
dustry. 

Labor  presents  no  problem,  he 
declared,  since  the  company’s 
war  production  required  the 
same  skills  employed  in  press 
manufacture. 

The  present  limited  scale  of 
production,  he  said,  will  be  in¬ 
creased  “very  soon,”  as  the  sup¬ 
ply  situation  eases. 

■ 

Memo  Book  to  Davis 

“It  won’t  be  half  as  much  fun 
getting  Hell  from  anybody  else,” 
was  the  way  Harry  Staton,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
manager,  put  it,  but  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  and 
employes  from  the  top  on  down 
were  represented  by  comment 
and  picture  in  a  memorial  book 
presented  to  Howard  Davis  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
as  Herald  Tribune  business  man¬ 
ager  (E  &  P,  Sept.  1,  p.  32). 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 
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Federai's 
men  know 

microwave 


On  a  gusty  March  day  in  1931  .  .  .  when  man’s  voice  was  beamed 
across  the  English  Channel  from  an  antenna  less  than  an  inch  long 
and  powered  by  a  mere  half-watt  .  .  .  Microwave  was  born. 

This  was  the  inauguration  of  a  new  technique  in  the  art  of  com¬ 
munication  . . .  blazing  the  trail  for  modern,  high  fidelity  television, 
FM  transmission,  pulse  time  modulation,  plurality  of  currents  on  a 
common  carrier,  and  certain  other  commercial  applications  for  this 
technique. 

Many  of  the  scientists  now  at  work  in  Federal  laboratories  partici¬ 
pated  in  that  triumph  and  helped  in  its  developement  through  the 
years.  Now  they  are  engaged  in  extending  its  application,  opening 
vast  and  striking  possibilities  for  the  future  of  communications. 

Pioneer  in  the  held  of  microwave  ...  a  contributor  to  radio  progress 
for  more  than  35  years  . .  .  Federal  stands  for  leadership  in  research, 
development  and  manufacture  of  equipment  and  components  for 
every  segment  of  the  communications  industry. 


Federal  Telephone  and  Radl^oiporation 


Newark  1,  N.  J. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

OIAA  5-Mcm 
Camera  Staff 
An  Ideal  Setup 

By  Jack  Price 

The  smallest  and  most  com¬ 
pact  photographic  organization 
is  the  four-man  staff  operated 
by  and  for  the  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  This  agency 
was  recently  taken  over  by  the 
State  Department  and  its  future 
status  has  as  yet  not  been  de¬ 
cided.  However,  positions  as 
cameramen  for  this  unit  have 
been  the  most  sought-after  in 
any  government  agency  and  not 
without  reason.. 

In  addition  t6  the  four  pho¬ 
tographers  there  is  an  editor 
will*  guides  overall  operations. 
This  staff  may  be  considered  the 
de  luxe  unit  of  them  all.  The 
men  on  the  staff  are  A1  Murphy, 
editor,  formerly  with  Associated 
Press  and  later  picture  editor 
of  PM;  Larry  Springfield,  for¬ 
mer  staff  photographer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Record;  Alan  Fisher 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram;  Bob  Roberts,  who  was  an 
AP  cameraman  and  chief  of  the 
Pan-American  Airways  photo 
department,  and  Carlos  Maggi, 
recently  mustered  out  of  service 
as  a  cameraman  in  the  Air 
Forces. 

The  OIAA’s  photographers 
covar  only  the  Latin  American 
countries,  except  for  Maggi.  who 
is  assigned  to  Washington  and 
vicinity. 

After  receiving  instructions 
from  Editor  Murphy,  who  gives 
them  broad  outlines  of  the 
stories  to  be  covered,  the  lens- 
man  hf^s  aboard  a  plane  and 
travels  to  a  base  in  Central 
or  South  America  and  be¬ 
gins  work  on  a  series  of  pic¬ 
ture  features.  Once  in  the  field 
the-  photographers  are  prac¬ 
tically  on  their  own  and  use 
their  own  judgment  as  to  style 
and  amount  of  coverage  neces¬ 
sary. 

S)ra^cates  Serviced 

The  pictures  are  not  serviced 
directly  to  any  publication.  Fea¬ 
tures  that  look  promising  for 
use  in  the  daily  press  are  sent 
to  the  major  syndicates,  but  are 
also  available  to  any  publication 
upon  request.  It  is  a  ruling  of 
government  agencies  not  to  per¬ 
mit  exclusive  coverage  for  any 
paper  or  magazine.  The  pic¬ 
tures  that  are  not  sent  to  the 
syndicates  are  filed  for  reference 
and  use  of  any  legitimate  publi¬ 
cation.  The  organization  will 
cover  when  possible  any  feature 
demanded  by  a  newspaper  or 
magazine. 

Photographers  of  the  OIAA 
travel  from  one  Latin  American 
country  to  another  seeking  ma¬ 
terial.  Their  positions  are  unique 
in  news  photography.  They  are 
the  highest  paid  photograpl)ers 
of  any  in  the  government  serv¬ 
ice  and  justify  their  lofty  seats 
by  producing  the  right  kind  of 
pictures.  Incidentally,  they  are 
listed  as  writer-photographers 
.and  in  that  capacity  they  do 
<jk>uble  work. 

The  department  used  good 
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judgment  in  picking  experi¬ 
enced  men  or  high  caliber, 
bpringfield  has  learned  .o  be 
tlueni  in  the  Spanish  tongue. 
Fisher  has  mastered  the  Poriu- 
guese  language  and  some  Span¬ 
ish,  and  Roberts  has  done  some 
studying  to  become  proficient  in 
Spanish.  Maggi,  born  of  i  rench 
and  Italian  parents,  needed  little 
tutoring  to  become  fluent  in 
Spanish. 

Assignments  covered  by  the 
OIAA  photographers  were  and 
are  the  kind  demanded  by  edi¬ 
tors  who  realize  there  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  shortage  of  good  pictures 
from  those  countries  below  the 
border.  Murphy  informs  us  that 
it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to 
produce  enough  material,  but 
assures  us  that  a  goodly  amount 
of  photos  have  been  obtained 
and  are  now  available  for  the 
press. 

Wide  Coverage 

Springfield  has  been  flying 
from  one  country  to  another 
while  Fisher  has  been  covering 
the  war  operations  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  overseas  forces,  and  Rober'? 
has  been  hopping  back  and 
forth  between  Washington  to 
points  south  of  the  Gulf. 

We  were  requested  to  inform 
our  readers  not  to  ask  for  pho¬ 
tographs  of  Patagonian  subjects. 
Seems  that  the  staff  could  not 
get  the  time  to  cover  that  coun¬ 
try.  Also,  there  have  not  been 
many  pictures  made  in  Argen¬ 
tina. 

As  for  financial  arrangements 
for  the  cameramen,  they  have 
been  taking  it  on  the  chin,  be¬ 
cause  the  travel  allowance  doe.s.. 
not  cover  the  costs  more  than 
50%.  And  there’s  the  rub,  so 
far  as  the  high  salaries  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  photographers  have 
been  forced  to  meet  the  deficits 
caused  by  the  high  cost  of  trav¬ 
eling  and  that  means  the  pay  is 
not  all  profit.  However,  even 
with  that  cut  into  the  paycheck, 
the  job  of  being  a  roving  pho¬ 
tographer  making  pictures  prac¬ 
tically  at  will  and  conducting 
personal  tours  of  interesting 
parts  of  the  world  is  one  which 
will  not  go  wanting  for  appli¬ 
cants. 

'The  photographers  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  camera  equipment 
but  because  of  traveling  condi¬ 
tions  they  are  required  to  have 
their  films  processed  by  com¬ 
mercial  firms.  Even  prints  serv¬ 
iced  to  the  papers  and  syndicates 
here  are  made  by  commercial 
firms. 

The  OIAA  has  no  laboratory 
of  its  own  except  for  a  small 
one  in  Rio  which  is  operated  bv 
a  native  of  that  city.  This  small 
plant  is  the  headquarters  for  the 
photographers  operating  in  that 
region. 

Most  of  the  pictures  made 
by  the  OIAA  staff  have  been 
in  the  magazine 
,  which  is  put  out  by 
the  OIAA  for  consumption  in 
Latin  American  countries. 

U.  S.  Needs  Men 

ELSEWHERE  in  the  field  of 

government  photography,  we 
have  noticed  a  crying  need  for 
experienced  news  cameramen. 
Many  of  the  major  agencies 
have  one  or  two  cameramen,  or 
none,  when  their  need  for  news 
picture  work  is  great.  The  Civil 


wcrvice  lists  all  photographers 
in  one  category  and  offers  little 
incentive  for  experienced  men. 

Our  survey  shows  that  the 
government  could  use  several 
hundred  experienced  camera¬ 
men.  One  thing  is  certain,  the 
gravy  trains  have  not  carried 
many  good  camera  knights.  The 
information  specialists  who  pub¬ 
licize  the  accomplishments  of 
their  agencies  are  openly 
ashamed  of  the  conditions  which 
prevent  the  production  of  neces¬ 
sary  news  pictures.  Reams  of 
publicity  copy  may  be  found  in 
any  agency  but  ask  for  some 
news  pictures  to  illustrate  the 
article  and  the  answer  is. 
"Sorry,  but  we  have  no  pictures 
because  we  have  no  camera¬ 
men.” 

We  have  tried  to  help  in  ob¬ 
taining  employment  for  some  of 
the  photographers  being  mus¬ 
tered  out  of  service.  Conditions 
of  the  news  picture  profession 
are  such  that  it  can  absorb  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  appli¬ 
cants.  If  the  experts  on  the 
planning  board  of  the  Civil 
Service  would  give  this  subject 
some  serious  consideration  they 
could  greatly  help  in  absorbing 
some  of  the  photographers  com¬ 
ing  out  of  military  service. 

Much  of  the  peacetime  work 
of  the  major  government  agen¬ 
cies  is  important  and  needs  ade¬ 
quate  pictorial  coverage.  One 
agency  informed  us  that  it  has 
had  one  photographer  on  the 
staff  for  years  and  the  only  tstoe 
of  picture  he  has  produced  are 
scenic.  This  agency  has  a  wealth 


made  but  it  cannot  get  enough 
funds  from  its  budget  to  hire  an 
experienced  news  cameraman. 
In  most  cases  the  fault  is  laid  to 
Congress. 

Many  of  the  photographers 
from  the  services  would  be  moit 
happy  to  connect  with  some  of 
the  agencies.  Surely  here  is  an 
opportunity  for  some  construe 
tive  planning. 

Corolina  Meeting 

Greensboro,  N.  C. — Members 
of  the  Carolinas  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  met  here  Sept. 
9,  their  first  gathering  since 
Dec.  14,  1941.  The  next  meet¬ 
ing  was  set  for  Oct.  28  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Invitation  to  members  of  the 
association  to  join  in  the  move 
ment  to  form  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  was 
extended  by  Eric  Palmer,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  national  associa¬ 
tion. 

President  “Bugs”  Barringer  of 
Rocky  Mount  appointed  Tom 
Franklin  of  the  Charlotte  Newt 
as  secretary  until  the  end  (rf  the 
year  when  1946  officers  will  be 
elected.  ■ 

Agree  to  Arbitrate 

Representatives  of  R.  R.  Don¬ 
nelley  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
the  Intematicmal  Printing  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  have  agreed  to  arbi¬ 
trate  all  their  differences,  except 
the  question  of  the  union  shop 
That  matter  is  pending  before 
a  panel  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 
Union  members  struck  June  5 
and  remained  out  until  July  17 
over  the  closed  shop  issue. 
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Makes  Readers  Stay  Behind  Your  Newspaper  I 

•  Clean,  sharp,  inviting  type  that  always  prints  a 
sparkling,  easy-to-read  page — that’s  what  you  get 
with  the  MONOMBLT  System  of  metal  control.  Helps 
you  win  and  hold  new  readers . . .  speeds  up  produc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  lowers  your  composing  room  costs. 

'  Writ*  t*«l*y  f*r  f*ll  details  I 


MONOMELT  COMPANY 
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Will  Connell  advises 


Plan  Pictures  Slowly 
Shoot  Them  Fast! 


From  WUl  Conneirs  studio  come 
wonderfully  varied  photographs 
You’ll  find  amusing  pictures  done 
with  a  sure  humor  .  .  .  you’ll  see 
friendly  magazine  illustrations  .  .  . 
or  powerful  imagery  in  industrial 
scenes.  Versatile  is  the  right  word 
for  Will  Connell. 

Versatile  and  lively,  too.  For,  in 
any  Connell  photograph,  you  sense 
that  he  snapped  the  shutter  at  the 
precise  instant  that  caught  his  sub¬ 
ject  in  its  most  appealing  (or  dra¬ 
matic)  mood. 

Will  Connell  tells  you  how  he  does 
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it:  “You  must  have  a  clear  vision  of 
what  you  want  to  say,  and  to  whom, 
about  the  thing  or  place  or  person  or 
idea  you’re  going  to  photograph. 

“But  once  it’s  clear  in  your  mind 
what  you  want  to  say,  then  work  jast  \ 
to  record  it!  Take  all  the  time  you  | 
want  to  clarify  your  thought,  but  ' 
“shoot"  fast!  You’ll  get  spontaneity 
.  .  .  and  your  readers  or  observers 
will  get  the  impact  of  being  there 
personally. 

‘"This  need  of  fast  work  on  the  re¬ 
cording  of  your  idea  or  opinion  puts 
great  emphasis  on  equipment  that  can 


move  fast  £md  furiously  with  you  — 
and,  also,  upon  your  ability,  through 
constant  practise,  to  handle  this  equip¬ 
ment  with  complete  automatism.” 

Naturally,  a  photographer  of  Will 
Connell’s  standing  has  many  types 
and  makes  of  cameras;  some  for  gen¬ 
eral  use  and  others  for  specific  jobs. 
His  equipment  includes  GRAFLEX 
and  Spe^- GRAPHIC  cameras.  He 
likes  his  Speed-GRAPHICs  “espe¬ 
cially  for  kid  and  animal  work.” 


GRAFLEX,  Inc. 

formerly  Gkaflex  Cokpmuymii 

Rochester  8,  N.  Y. 
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KnoxvilleAtomAdCaps 
Full  Promotion  Effort 


Knoxville.  Tennessee,  found 
the  eyes  of  the  entire  world 
centered  upon  it  in  August  after 
the  two  -  billion  -  dollar  secret 
project  behind  the  atomic  bomb 
was  revealed.  Soon  after  the 
Knoxville  News  -  Sentinel  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  headlines  with  a 
promotional  tie-up  in  major 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 

Promoting  Knoxville  as  “Am¬ 
erica’s  City  of  Greatest  Oppor¬ 
tunity,"  the  ad  heralded  the 
dramatic  growth  of  Knox¬ 
ville. 

The  Sentinel,  which  has  a 
circulation  ot  4;d.000  among  em¬ 
ployes  at  the  Clinton  Project, 
carries  on  a  continuing  series  of 
promotional  etforts  to  keep  the 
paper  in  the  public  eye  and 
close  to  puoiic  interests.  Some 
of  these  are: 

A  series  of  lectures  and  pro¬ 
grams  by  nationally  and  inter¬ 
nationally  known  artists  and 
lecturers,  with  profits  from  the 
sale  of  tickets  used  to  expand 
the  programs. 

The  General  Knox  Mercy 
Fund,  created  by  the  Senti¬ 
nel  to  fill  a  long-felt  need  in  the 
community  to  raise  funds  to 
restore  the  health  and  save  the 
Jives  of  persons  who  cannot  help 
hemselves  and  whom  no  other 
agency  is  in  a  position  to  help. 
This  is  a  fund-raising  agency 
only  and  does  not  deal  directly 
with  individuals. 

With  the  opening  of  the 
Christmas  season,  the  News- 
Sentinel  puts  on  a  campaign  to 
raise  funds  to  provide  for  the 
needy.  Money  raised  over  and 
above  the  needs  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  baskets  and  toys  is  used  to 
provide  milk  and  cod  liver  oil 
for  children  of  needy  families 
throughout  the  year. 

Young  Ideas 

Outings  and  parties  are  held 
each  month  for  star  carriers.  To 
encourage  and  educate  new  car¬ 
riers,  a  sound  film  is  now  being 
prepared  sho'wing  enough  of  the 
operation  of  the  plant  to  give 
the  boys  some  idea  of  the  work 
and  expense  involved  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  newspaper,  and  also 
showing  the  right  and  wrong 
way  to  deliver  the  finished 
product. 

Many  promotions  have  the 
younger  folk  in  mind.  The  Sen¬ 
tinel  sponsors  the  Knox  County 
high  school  Free  Throw  Con¬ 
tests;  the  Golden  Gloves  for 
boxing  enthusiasts;  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Relays,  open  to  high 
schools  in  the  trade  area  and 
junior  high  schools  of  Knox¬ 
ville;  t  2  East  Tennessee  Spell¬ 
ing  Bee,  etc.  In  addition,  the 
paper,  through  the  Knoxville 
Associate  Amateurs,  sponsors 
and  conducts  softball  leagues, 
baseA>all  leagues  and  numerous 
other  sports. 

Even  the  very  young  have  a 
place  in  the  promotion  scheme. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  paper 
has  sponsored  a  Birthday  Park 
Fund.  Childen  go  to  the  News- 
Sentinel  on  their  birthdays. 


have  their  pictures  taken  and 
make  a  contribution  to  the 
r  und.  The  money  is  used  to  buy 
equipment  for  the  Birthday 
Park. 

A  novel  idea  is  the  Snowfall 
Contest,  conducted  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  a  local  coal  dealer. 
The  contest  is  open  to  all  except 
employes  of  the  Sentinel  and  the 
coal  company.  Each  contestant 
may  make  one  prediction  and 
the  official  weather  bureau  is 
used  in  determining  the  winner, 
coal  being  the  prize. 

Challenging  the  local  intellect 
from  time  to  time,  the  paper 
initiates  various  thought-provok¬ 
ing  contests  that  include  choo.s- 
ing  names  for  new  civic  park.s 
or  monuments,  airplane  identi¬ 
fication,  etc.  When  a  contro¬ 
versial  subject  comes  up.  the 
Sentinel  runs  a  “You  tell  us” 
contest  and  offers  prizes  for  the 
best  pro  and  con  entries. 

According  to  John  E.  Gron- 
seth,  promotion  manager,  the 
paper  isn’t  stopping  to  rest  on 
past  laurels.  Proposed  activities 
include:  bicycle  races:  outings 
for  underprivileged  children:  in¬ 
vitational  horseshoe  pitching 
contest;  air  show,  and  several 
other  community  get-together 
affairs. 

■ 

Daily  Reassures 
G.I.‘s  Worried  Parents 

Utica.  N.  Y..  Sent.  11  —  T'^o 
transcontinental  telephone  calls 
made  from  the  news  deoartment 
of  the  Observer-Dispatch  brought 
assurance  to  the  narents  of  a  sol¬ 
dier  that  he  is  alive  and  well 

The  distraught  father  annealed 
to  the  newpaper’s  know-how  to 
contact  Fort  Lewis.  Wash .  to 
find  out  whether  his  son  arrived 
safely  or  was  among  the  un¬ 
identified  dead  in  a  train  '"reek. 

The  first  call  to  Fort  Lewis 
brought  an  assurance  of  cooper¬ 
ation  from  the  officer  of  the  day. 
Lt.  Stewart  Cottier  of  Rochester. 
N.  Y. 

When  the  second  call  was 
made.  90  minutes  later.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Cottier  had  the  soldier  at 
his  side  to  talk  first  with  a  re¬ 
porter.  and  later  with  his  parents. 


■Hag  Ml  ft  A  ■nil— 


Eric  Railroad/^ 

M  a.  M—M  M 


ALL  SET 

With  this  attractive  layout,  Erie 
Railroad  switches  over  to  peace¬ 
time  promotion  and  issues  on  in¬ 
vitation  for  business.  Copy  an¬ 
nounces:  “Erie  Railroad  is  ready 
NOW  to  rush  raw  materials  to 
manufacturing  plants  ...  to  speed 
finished  products  to  consumer  mar¬ 
kets  at  low  cost."  Agency  is 
Griswold-Eshleman,  Cleveland. 

W.  R.  Davies  Back 
From  London  Trip 

Sen.  W.  Rupert  Davies,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kingston  (Ont.) 
Whig-Standard,  returned  to  Can¬ 
ada  last  week  from  Britain,  hav¬ 
ing  been  away  since  June. 

Senator  Davies,  who  was  com¬ 
pleting  his  fifth  wartime  crossing 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  35th 
since  he  went  to  Canada  from 
Wales  51  years  ago,  conferred 
while  he  was  in  England  with 
officers  of  the  Empire  Press 
Union.  He  met  Col.  The  Hon 
J.  J.  Astor,  owner  of  the  London 
Times  and  president  of  the 
E.P.U..  and  H.  E.  ’Turner,  E.P.U. 
secretary,  and  discussed  plans 
for  an  E.P.U.  executive  meeting 
at  Quebec  later  this  month  and 
also  an  E.P.U.  conference  sched¬ 
uled  for  London  next  June. 

The  Executive  meeting  at 
Quebec  will  consider  Canada’s 
representation  at  the  London 
conference,  which  has  been 
called  largely  to  discuss  im¬ 
provements  in  Empire  news 
communication. 


Romulo  Honors 
Newsmen  Killed 
In  Philippines 

Washington,  bept.  10 — Brig. 
Gen.  Carlos  Romulo.  resident 
commissioner  of  the  Philippine*, 
acting  on  behalf  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  presented  to  the  National 
Press  Club  last  Friday  a  plaque 
memorializing  the  deeds  of  five 
newspaper  men  who  died  while 
covering  the  war  in  his  country. 

The  five  are:  Asahel  Bush. 
Associated  Press;  Stanley  Gunn. 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram;  John  Terry,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Frank  Prist,  Jr.,  Acme 
Newspictures;  William  Chicker 
ing.  Time  magazine. 

’Ibe  inscription,  drafted  by 
Romulo,  reads: 

‘“rhey  died  like  true  soldiers 
on  the  fighting  front.  ’They  died 
while  trying  to  present  to  the 
world  their  version  of  something 
America  was  completing  at  last 
in  the  Philippines.  ’Their  words 
came  back  to  America  from  the 
ran^arts  of  democracy  in  the 
Pacific.  As  newspaper  men,  and 
in  tribute  to  their  memories,  it 
should  be  our  part  to  see  their 
story  of  the  golden  rule  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Philippines,  the  last 
great  story  these  men  covered, 
disseminated  among  all  peoples 
of  the  earth.” 

■ 

Opens  Tokyo  Service 

United  Press  has  resumed  sup¬ 
plying  its  news  service  to  the 
Mainichi  newspapers  in  Tokyo 
and  Osaka. 
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^  when  you’re  staying  at  The  Roosevelt! 

All  the  best  of  Manhattan  is  within  comfortable 
walking  distance  of  this  mid-town  hotel,  known 
for  Hilton  hospitality.  Rooms  with  Rath  from  $4,50. 

R  HOTEL 
OOSEVELT 

D«an  CarpMllat,  General  Manager 
Madison  Ave.  at  4Slh  St.,  New  York.  ySlk&jk 
Other  Hilton  Hotels  Include:  Chicago:  The  Stevens  Au 

Dayton:  The  Dayton-Biltmore 
Los  Angeles.:  The  Town  House 
C.  N.  Hilton,  President 


COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Courses  of  Inierest  to  the  j 
Editing  and  Publishing 
Profession 


September  27,  1945 
to 

May  25,  1946 


Problems  of  Book  Publishing 

John  Farrar 

Book  Promotion  and  Distribution 

Nicholas  Wreden 

Magazine  Editing . Rowe  Wright 

Fundamentals  of  Printing.. Melvin  Loos 

Also  courses  in  fiction,  non-tiction, 
news,  radio,  publicity,  end  playwriting. 


For  ^HjoTmatioA^,  address  the 

Director  of  University  Extension, 
Columbia  University 
Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  N.  Y< 


EDITOR  A  PURLISHER  for  S«pt*Mb«r  15,  1941 


The  surging  power  that  feeds  the  mighty  mo* 
tors  of  a  7,500-hp.  electric  locomotive  is  carried. 

a  conductor  no  thicker  than  a  fountain  pen. 

This  overhead  contaa  wire  is  copper,  al> 
loyed  with  other  closely  controlled  elements 
to  develop  strength  and  resistance  to  wear 
with  tho  least  possible  sacrifice  in  elearical 
conductivity. 

From  the  pantograph  which  picks  up  cur¬ 
rent  for  the  electric  locomotive,  copper  serves 
in  many  other  ways;  in  bus  bars  which  convey 


the  current  to  the  copper-wound  transformer 
...  in  control  equipment  ...  in  field  coils, 
armature  windings  and  commutator  segments 
of  the  traction  motors. 

Copper  and  its  alloys,  so  essential  to  electric- 
powered  transportation,  have  other  character¬ 
istics  which  make  them  equally  valuable  to 
other  industries.  These  meuls  are  efficient  con¬ 
ductors  of  heat,  they  are  strong  and  durable, 
yet  readily  worked,  impervious  to  rust  and 
highly  resistant  to  corrosion. 


anaconda  copper  mining  company 

ANDfS  COPKK  MININO  COAKTANY  THE  AMEEICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 

CHIU  COPPER  COMPANY  ANACONDA  WIRE  A  CABU  COMPANY 

GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY  ENURNATIONAl  SMEITINO  AND  RERNINO  COMPAHV]  ^ 

Buy  Victory  Bonds  .  .  .help  assure  world  peace 
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Build  Tomorrow’s  Papon 

W.  don't  like  superlatives,  either—  New  Yorker  magazine,  begins  another  fine  I 

Yet,  by  any  yardstick.  King  comics  must  daily  panel,  "Strictly  Richter,"  beginning  Sep>  ^ 
be  best.  They  hove  the  widest  readership  in  tember  24. 

the  world,  they  top  all  comics  in  popular  MILTON  CANIFF,  under  King  and  the  | 
appeal,  they  are  first  in  the  esteem  of  circu-  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate,  will  create  a  new  \ 
lotion  managers.  adventure  comic  in  1946.  Ninety-three  news>-  J 

Now  King  adds  four  great  cartoonists  to  papers,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  ap^  | 
its  portfolio  of  comics:  proximately  twenty  millions,  have  already  i 

DON  FLOWERS,  whose  "Modest  Maidens"  signed  for  this  feature  "sight  unseen." 
(drawn  for  the  Associated  Press)  is  well  known  *  And  NORf|/iAN  PETT,  creator  of  "Jane"  the 

to  editors  and  readers,  brings  new  glamour  cartoon  heroine  of  the  London  Doily  Mirror 
girls  to  the  King  family  on  September  15.  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  introduces  "Jane" 
MISCHA  RICHTER,  star  cartoonist  of  the  to  America  through  King  on  September  24. 


FEATURES  S 


ith  Today’s  Best  Comics 


Now  for  a  word  about  our  war  favorites. 
Tilt  proceedings  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Missouri 
lirought  their  activities  in  the  fighting  thea- 
to  a  close. 

PRIVATE  BREGER,  that  funny  little  Gl 
with  the  lugubrious  expression,  has  been  dis* 
dbdiarged,  honorably  to  be  sure,  but  to  the 
rditf  of  his  superior  officers.  He  becomes 
plain  "Mister  Breger." 

PRIVATE  BUCK,  that  other  confused  and 
diminutive  Gl,  is  back  again  in  civvies.  But 
like  Breger,  he  will  carry  on  his  antics  as 
an  ordinary,  or  extraordinary,  civilian  under 


the  new  name,  "PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  BUCK." 

Roy  Crane,  long  ago,  made  plans  to  take 
BUZ  SAWYER  out  of  the  war  as  soon  as  it 
was  over.  Bus  and  Sweeney  are  coming  "back 
home"  to  the  lovely  Christy,  to  the  calculating 
Tot  Winter  and  to  a  fresh  set  of  adventures. 

And  JOHNNY  HAZARD,  the  "hottest"  pilot 
of  the  air  force,  will  seek,  and  find,  drama 
without  war. The  heroics  of  combat  are  over  for 
Johnny  Hazard,  but  there  will  be  adventure, 
romance,  and  human  interest  here  at  home. 

Now  as  always— good  comics  build  cir¬ 
culation  and  create  new  friends. 


END  OF  L-240 

THE  Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  has  recommended  that  news¬ 
print  control  under  L-240  be  terminated 
Dec.  31,  1945.  The  War  Production  Board 
will  undoubtedly  act  in  this  manner  as  it 
has  never  failed  to  follow  a  major  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  wartime  restric¬ 
tion  disappear,  but  we  feel  constrained  to 
strike  a  note  of  caution. 

The  Newsprint  Association  of  Canada 
tells  us  there  will  not  be  a  plentiful  supply 
of  newsprint  by  the  start  of  1948.  The 
supply  might  be  considerably  improved 
after  the  first  six  months  of  next  year. 
But.  although  by  Jan.  1  there  may  be 
slightly  more  newsprint  production  than 
now,  there  is  no  indication  the  supply  will 
permit  indiscriminate  use  by  publishers  in 
this  country. 

Thus,  if  the  supply  does  not  meet  the 
demand  there  will  be  a  scramble  for  paper. 
Some  of  the  small  publishers  might  get 
hurt  in  the  rush. 

In  the  interest  of  all  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  country  we  urge  every  one 
of  them  to  proceed  cautiously  with  their 
plans  for  expansion  in  news  coverage, 
circulation  and  advertising  after  Jan.  1. 
Most  of  our  publishers  have  learned  im¬ 
portant  lessons  in  conservation  during  the 
war.  We  urge  them  not  to  forget  these, 
not  to  reintroduce  wasteful  practices. 

Industry  control  of  the  newsprint  supply 
would  be  the  best  method  of  assuring  all 
publishers  of  their  rightful  share.  If  this 
measure  is  not  adopted,  publishers  must 
themselves  try  to  remember  the  other 
fellow.  We  trust  the  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  will  assist  in  attempting  to  give  a 
fair  distribution  to  their  product. 

ITU  CLAIMS  VICTORY 

IN  A  recent  broadside  addressed  to  local 
unions  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  claims 
“complete  and  uncompromised  victories” 
in  the  struggle  over  recognition  of  union 
laws.  The  Council  needs  to  read  its  own 
history  of  the  discussion  since  last  Fall. 

The  ITU’s  original  demand  was  for 
blanket  recognition  of  its  1945  laws.  The 
publishers,  many  of  whom  had  previously 
granted  this  in  union  contracts,  stated  they 
would  not  agree  to  such  recognition  of 
1945  laws  because  of  impossible  conditions 
contained  in  them.  Several  strikes  have 
resulted. 

The  strikes  have  been  settled  and  con¬ 
tracts  signed  by  other  publishers  with 
varying  laws  provisions,  most  of  them  pro¬ 
tecting  the  publisher  more  than  the  same 
provisions  in  previous  contracts.  Where 
such  laws  provisions  did  not  previously 
exist,  the  agreed  upon  settlement  is  much 
better  than  the  ITU  announced  it  would 
permit  any  publisher  to  get.  Few  pub¬ 
lishers  have  granted  blanket  recognition. 

The  ITU  has  not  won  an  “uncompro¬ 
mised  victory.”  The  Executive  Council 
has  compromised  away  from  its  original 
demand  for  blanket  recognition.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  likewise  have  compromised  from 
their  flat  denial  to  recognize  union  laws 
except  under  certain  provisions.  There  has 
been  no  victory  or  defeat. 


Give  inglrnrlions  to  u  wise  man,  and  he  will 
he  yet  wiser:  teach  a  ju«t  man,  and  he  will 
increase  in  learning. — Proverbs,  IX;  9. 


CENSORSHIP  IN  JAPAN 

PROBABLY  never  before  in  its  lifetime 
has  this  publication  applauded  censor¬ 
ship  in  any  form,  but  now  we  view  such 
restrictions  in  Japan  as  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  our  troops  there  and  the  future 
peace  of  the  entire  Pacific  area. 

The  Tokyo  newspapers,  ard  ’^arMcularly 
Domei,  official  news  agency  controlling  the 
Japanese  radio,  have  been  permitted  to 
propagandize  the  world  to  our  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  the  last  month.  Their  official  “line” 
on  the  effects  of  the  atomic  bomb  have 
been  particularly  harmful  and  their  sooth¬ 
ing  words  to  the  Japanese  people  have 
refused  to  admit  their  defeat  or  the  guilt 
of  their  leaders.  In  addition,  they  have 
broadcast  details  of  American  troop  move¬ 
ments  not  even  released  to  Allied  corre¬ 
spondents. 

General  MacArthur  was  careful  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  positive,  as  well  as  the  nega¬ 
tive  side  of  censorship  asserting  that  the 
Japanese  press  and  radio  would  be  urged 
to  run  positive  matter  encouraging  the 
development  of  democratic  ideals,  as  well 
as  being  censored  with  respect  to  Jap  prop¬ 
aganda.  news  of  troop  movements  and 
news  which  disturbs  the  public  tranquility. 

Such  controls  should  be  maintained  until 
the  die-hard  Japanese  militarists  are  re¬ 
moved  from  public  authority  and  from  the 
newspapers  and  radio  stations. 

NEW  ADVERTISING  JOB 

OUR  FORM  of  government  has  proven 
itself  many  times,  especially  during 
World  War  II.  And  yet  there  is  danger, 
a.s  a  correspondent  puts  it,  of  an  “impend¬ 
ing  collision  between  collectivism  and  our 
hard-won  right  to  individual  freedom.” 

President  Truman  has  said  “a  society  of 
self-governing  men  is  more  powerful,  more 
creative  than  any  other  kind  of  system, 
however  disciplined,  however  centralized.” 
But  some  people  refuse  to  believe  it. 

Some  advertisers  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  employ  their  copy  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  form  of  government,  to  reunite 
the  thoughts  of  our  citizenship,  to  head  off 
the  danger  that  confronts  us.  They  have 
devoted  a  share  of  their  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  to  do  the  job  of  selling  the 
system  under  which  we  now  live  as  free 
citizens. 

The  concept  expressed  by  the  President 
needs  to  be  repeated  again  and  again  until 
it  sinks  deeply  into  the  consciousness  of 
every  American.  All  advertisers  will  see 
the  wisdom  of  joining  in  this  movement. 

IDITOR 


ST.  LOUIS  STRIKE 

THE  unnecessary  strike  of  the  carrien’ 

union  in  St.  Louis  which  placed  ne\n- 
paper  publishers  there  in  the  impossiblt 
position  of  dealing  with  them  both  as  em¬ 
ployes  and  as  independent  business  men 
has  been  terminated  with  a  unique  ar 
rangement. 

The  carriers,  who  had  always  consid¬ 
ered  themselves  independent  merchants 
owning  their  own  routes,  furnishing  their 
own  equipment,  hiring  their  own  helpers, 
making  their  own  living  on  a  profit  basis, 
wanted  to  be  considered  employes  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining.  They 
were  backed  up  by  two  decisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  which 
held  they  were  employes  in  the  technical 
sense. 

The  publishers  were  advised  by  counsel 
they  could  not  sign  a  labor  union  contract 
with  a  group  composed  of  independent 
merchants,  one  purpose  of  which  contract 
would  be  to  fix  prices,  without  running 
risk  of  prosecution  under  the  anti-trust 
laws. 

The  issues  involved — are  the  carrien 
independent  merchants  or  employes  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Wagner  Act? — could 
have  been  and  should  have  been  settled  bjr 
orderly  legal  procedure.  But  the  carrien 
chose  to  strike,  refusing  to  cite  the  pub¬ 
lishers  for  “unfair  labor  practices”  which 
is  required  under  the  Wagner  Act  for  a 
judicial  review.  They  denied  the  publish¬ 
ers  a  hearing  in  a  court  of  law.  The  difiS- 
culty  was  settled  by  the  publishers  agree¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  distributing  corporation, 
purchase  the  routes  of  the  carriers  divest¬ 
ing  them  of  their  merchant  status. 

We  join  with  the  St.  Louis  publishers  in 
requesting  Congress  to  review  and  clarify 
the  Wagner  Act,  specifically  the  flaw  which 
deprives  publishers  of  judicial  review  be¬ 
cause  a  union  refuses  to  take  a  technical 
step  to  make  it  possible.  This  strike  denied 
the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  their  daily  news¬ 
papers  for  three  weeks  during  the  critical 
days  at  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  possible 
that  similar  situations  might  develop  in 
other  cities  and  other  industries.  Congress 
alone  can  take  steps  to  prevent  such 
unnecessary  strikes. 

ADS  FOR  SURPLUS 

WITH  a  little  pride  we  point  to  the  story 

on  another  page  of  this  issue  revealing 
that  the  Office  of  Surplus  Property  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  using  news- 
paper  classified  advertising  in  228  papers 
to  assist  in  disposing  of  $300,000,000  in 
surplus  automotive  parts.  In  our  Aug.  I 
issue  we  deplored  this  agency’s  reliance  on 
free  publicity  to  dispose  of  this  equipment 
and  urged  the  use  of  paid  advertising  “to 
protect  the  millions  of  dollars  invested  by 
the  American  people  in  this  surplus  prop¬ 
erty  and  get  more  and  higher  bids.”  The 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  made  the  presentation 
and  did  the  spade  work. 

Classified  advertising  can  and  will  do 
the  job.  On  its  success  may  depend  the 
future  use  of  advertising  by  the  Office  oi 
Surplus  Property  for  other  surplus  classi¬ 
fications. 
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"  LT.  COMDR.  THOMAS  W.  DE- 

f  WART,  went  on  inactive  status 
Sept.  7  and  returned  Sept.  11  to 
1  active  duties  as 

-  president  and 

treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Sun. 

He  had  been  at- 
I  tached  to  the 

Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Office,  Third 
Naval  District, 
with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York 
City,  where  he 
was  in  charge  of 
special  events. 

Maj.  William  T. 

Dewart.  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  secretary  of  the  Sun. 
and  Lt.  Comdr.  Dewart’s  brother, 
returned  from  Army  service  in 
June. 

Burt  May,  editor  of  the  Albert 
Lea  (Minn.)  Evening  Tribune 
for  more  than  31  years,  will  re¬ 
tire  Oct.  1.  With  the  Tribune 
for  49  years.  Mr.  May  joined  the 
paper  in  1896.  He  left  in  1905  to 
become  assistant  manager  of  the 
Freeborn  County  (Minn.)  Times 
but  returned  to  the  Tribune  in 
1910  and  became  editor  in  1914. 

Al  H.  Weber,  publisher  of  the 
Cheboygan  ( Mich. )  Observer 
and  former  president  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Association,  has 
announced  sale  of  the  paper  to 
Rex  W.  Jones,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Mr.  Weber  will  continue 
writing  a  weekly  column  for  the 
Observer. 

Robert  Tovvne,  90,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Daily  News,  will  attend  a 
reunion  of  News  employes  in 
Scranton  Sept.  22,  and  make  the 
principal  speech.  The  News  was 
formed  in  1915  and  was  later 
merged  with  the  Tribune. 

Richard  Kendall,  editor  of  the 
Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Mrs.  Kendall  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  daughter,  their  fifth 
child. 

Steed  Rollins,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald  until  he  went  into  service  in 
August,  1941,  has  returned  to  the 
newspaper  company  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Herald-Sun  pa¬ 
pers.  Rollins,  for  35  months  with 
the  8th  Fighter  Squadron  of  the 
49th  Fighter  Group,  Southwest 
Pacific  area,  was  in  the  Army 
for  47  months.  At  the  time  of 
his  discharge  his  rank  was  first 
sergeant. 


Dewart 


In  The  Business  Office 


HARRY  L.  HAWKINS,  national 
advertising  manager  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  have  received  a 
Purple  Heart  awarded  post¬ 
humously  to  their  son,  Sgt. 
Philip  D.  Hawkins.  Sgt.  Haw¬ 
kins,  an  aerial  gunner  with  the 
15th  Air  Force,  serving  in  the 
Mediterranean  theatre,  was  re¬ 
ported  missing  in  action  Aug.  18, 
1944,  after  41  missions.  Last 
month  he  was  reported  killed. 

Herbert  Schwarz,  who  joined 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


in  1928  to  organize  the  linage 
department  and  has  since  served 
in  local  advertising,  has  been 
named  assistant  to  Emerson 
Dye,  newly-appointed  local  ad 
manager. 

Virginia  Young,  after  work¬ 
ing  in  personnel  for  New  York 
stores  and  as  a  shipfitter,  per¬ 
sonnel  department  member  and 
foreman  for  Todd  Shipyards,  has 
joined  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  as  assistant  to  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Herrick,  new  head  of  the 
personnel  department. 

Carl  Turner,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  INS,  New  York,  and 
Mrs.  Turner  are  the  parents  of  a 


Lognion 

years.  Mr.  Lognion  has  been 
connected  with  the  Press  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department 
for  the  past  six  years. 

Royden  W.  McCurdy  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Boston  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  to  become  a  member  of 
the  sales  staff  of  the  New  York 
office. 

Kenneth  M.  Carter  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  discharge  from  the 
Marine  Corps  and  has  resumed 
his  duties  as  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Waterbury 
( Conn. )  Republican,  American 
and  Sunday  Republican. 

Charles  C.  Luce,  formerly 
with  Industrial  Surveys,  Inc., 
has  joined  the  eastern  sales  staff 
of  the  Metropolitan  Group. 

Guy  Vaughan,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  handling  national  and  local 
advertising  for  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C. )  Herald-Journal  for  the 
past  10  years,  has  resigned  to 
become  commercial  manager  of 
Station  WSPA.  Spartanburg. 


son,  Mark  Carl, 
born  Sept.  10  at 
St.  Clair’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York 
City. 

Hubert  M. 
Lognion  has 
been  promoted 
to  national  ad¬ 
vertising  man- 
a  g  e  r  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.) 
Press,  succeed¬ 
ing  Pike  Pow¬ 
ers.  In  newspa¬ 
per  work  for  19 


Grant  Stone,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cleveland  ( O. ) 
Press,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club. 

Horace  B.  Griffen,  state  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Arizona  Republic  and  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  been  appointed  club 
service  member  of  the  aims 
and  objects  committee  of  Rotary 
International  for  1945-6. 

Logan  McFarland,  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  art  staff  of  the  Toledo 
(O. )  Times,  has  joined  a  Toledo 
commercial  art  firm. 

Frank  H.  (Cap)  Harvey,  in 
charge  of  automotive  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Detroit  News  for 
more  than  30  years  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  since  1897,  will 
become  an  executive  and  coun¬ 
sellor.  Arthur  W.  Farrell. 
travel  advertising  department, 
will  replace  Harvey. 

Flying  Officer  John  A.  Miles, 
after  five  years’  overseas  service, 
has  returned  to  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ont. )  Spectator. 

Gerald  F.  Blessing  has  been 
appointed  business  manager  of 
the  Dalles  ( Ore. )  Chronicle.  In 
his  new  position,  he  will  relieve 
Publisher  Ben  R.  Litfin  of  the 
duties  of  office  management. 
Blessing  was  formerly  manager 
of  the  Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record 
Herald.  He  joined  the  Herald 
in  1923.  advancing  through  all 
departments  of  the  publishing  | 
and  commercial  printing  divi-  I 
sions  to  become  manager,  a  post  i 
he  held  for  12  years. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

MAJ.  BOARDMAN  G.  GETSIN-  ' 
GER,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Waterbury  ( Conn. )  American, 
has  been  released  by  the  Army 
after  three  years  in  the  public  re¬ 
lations  division  in  Washington 
and  has  joined  McClure  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Constance  Ernst,  head  of  the 
broadcasting  division  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Information  in  New 
York,  has  become  engaged  to 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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quiz:  feature, 
GUESS  WHO,  by 
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GUESS  WHO 


By  Jordan 


"I  AM  A  PHRASER  ...  I  OWE 
ALL  TO  ELOCUTION,”  THIS  , 
$700,000-A-YEAR  MAN  SAYS. 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


His  Name  Tiimorrow. 


EDITOR  ft  PURLISHIRfer  S*pt*Mb«r  15.  1945 


THE 
GREATEST 
AND  TRUEST  RECORD 
OF  THE  WAR’S  FRONT¬ 
LINE  FOOT-SLOGGER! 


He  ma<de  his  mud-caked 
buddies  laugh  at  them¬ 
selves  with  Willie  and  Joe 
with  his  drawings — then  he 
wrote  a  book — a  pene¬ 
trating,  vivid  book,  filled 
with  what  he  had  seen  — 
what  he  knew — and  that 
book  is  a  best  seller  today, 
because  it's  making  Amer¬ 
ica  understand  war.  "UP 
FRONT"  is  serialized  into 
16  Mauldin-illustrated  in¬ 
stallments.  Your  readers 
will  welcome  his  writing  as 
they  have  his  drawings. 


Scheduled  for 
October  1st 
WRITE  TO 
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AtIMut  CNAWAOtD 


World  Journal,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Constitution.  Roy  R. 
Brown  has  been  appointed  auto¬ 
mobile  editor  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  He  joined  the  paper’s  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  nine  years  ago. 

Ollie  Crawford,  formerly 
with  the  Atlantic  City  (N  J.) 
Press-Union,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Walton  Williams,  who  left 
the  assistant  city  desk  of  the 
Union  City  (N.  J.i  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch  for  service  in  the  Navy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  has 
returned  to  his  job.  He  served 
in  the  Seabees. 

Tom  Doerer,  former  sports 
cartoonist  and  columnist  with 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  and  Baltimore  Post, 
returns  to  sports  via  the  copy- 
desk  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald. 

SCT.  Milton  Feldman,  sports 
writer  for  newspapers  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  before  entering  the  service, 
has  been  honorably  discharged 
and  will  take  a  newspaper  job 
in  Baltimore.  He  was  editor  of 
Salty  Breeze  at  the  Redistribu¬ 
tion  Station,  Atlantic  City. 

Joseph  J.  Wilson  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Frances  Arnold  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Walton  (Ga.) 
Tribune,  Miss  Arnold  has  joined 
the  Smith  Publishing  Co.,  in 
Atlanta. 

Jim  Little,  former  member  of 
the  Atlanta  bureau  of  AP,  one¬ 
time  staffer  on  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  more  recently 
with  Bell  Aircraft,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Reporter-Star. 

Mary  Harris  Rowsey  has  been 
made  head  of  the  society  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Atlanta  Journal. 
She  was  formerly  on  the  society 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
and  also  the  old  Atlanta  Georg- 
ian-American. 

Bill  Abbott,  a  member  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  staff  for 
20  years  and  on  leave  with  the 
( Continued  on  page  50 ) 


quirer  upon  being  released  from 
service. 

Ivan  H.  (Cy)  Peterman,  the 

Inquirer’s  war  correspondent,  ^ 

has  returned  to  Europe  to  cover  m 

the  trials  of  the  Allied  War  V 

Criminals  Commission  at  Nu-  ■ 

remburg.  1 

Frank  McBride  of  the  Phil-  1 

adelphia  Evening  Bulletin's  city  ' 

desk,  and  Mrs.  McBride,  are  the  , 

parents  of  a  daughter.  J 

Marlin  S.  Morgan,  who  cov-  ll 

ered  the  Chancery  Court  for  M 

the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  ■ 

•  Journal  since  1934,  has  joined  V 

Waterbury  the  New  Jersey  Herald,  a  week-  ■ 
and  Mrs  ly  at  Newton,  N.  J.,  as  news  edi-  ■ 
le  birth  of  tor.  ■ 

Wes  Johns,  Buffalo  Evening  m 

■rlv  Boston  News  employe,  has  joined  the  M 
lan  in  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Buffalo  M 
'  OWI  cov-  Courier-Express.  James  P.  Mee-  ■ 
’his  station  has  resigned  from  the  Cou- 

rier-Express  staff  to  devote  all 
,  of  his  time  to  publishing  the 

'^tneriy  of  i,ackaw<tnna  Leader,  a  weekly. 

,  .  .  sports  iv^eegan  had  covered  the  city  q 
!lpnta  Rec-  jjeat  for  more  than  15  J 

JohSn 

1  from  the  Herb  Crispell,  discharged  ute  t< 
le  Record’s  Army  veteran,  has  joined  the  ment 
editorial  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Eve-  the  I 
II  c  News.  Crispell  had  been  gpom 

u  N,  u.  a.  g  correspondent  tor  the  Buf-  he  li 

Courier-Express.  Del  Ray,  conati 
fh»  starts  former  bomber  navigator  and  Enqir 
me  sports  prisoner  of  the  Germans,  has  p_i* 
b^n  honorably  discharged  from 
the  Army  Air  Forces  and  next  ■ 
week  will  return  to  the  News  ^ 
as  reporter.  oj 

James  D.  White  has  returned  A. 
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lew  Yetfc  la,  R  Y.  GEOFFREY  Parsons,  Jr.,  editor 
nts:  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

IKS,  mt  k  MM  European  Edition,  has  been  in  the 
U.S.  on  leave.  Loyal  Compton 
has  returned  from  the  staff  of 
the  European  Edition  to  replace 
Bob  Stern  in  New  York,  who 
has  been  handling  copy  for  the 
edition.  Bob  Stern  goes  to  Paris. 
Mrs.  Robert  Hassel,  formerly 
Joan  Vitale  and  a  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  copy  girl,  is  rejoining  the 
Herald  'Tribune  to  assist  on  the 
Paris  wire. 

Walter  Wellesley  (  Red  ) 
Smith  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  where  he  wrote  a  sports 

_ _  column  for  nine  years,  has 

Ckittet  1.  Bnrtmm,  Bit  Ctmrmm  joined  the  New  York  Herald 

Tribune  sports  department.  He 
Tw  formerly  with  the  St.  Louis 

Star-Times.  Recently  returned 
from  military  service  to  the 
sports  desk  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  are  Arthur  Glass  and  John 
Morrow  Davis.  Ready  to  leave 
the  Army  and  return  to  the 
sports  department  is  Robert  B. 
Cooke.  William  H.  Taylor. 
only  sports  writer  ever  to  win 
the  Pulitzer  Prize,  and  Everett 
B.  Morris  expect  release  from 
the  Navy  shortly  and  plan  also 
to  return  to  the  Herald  Tribune 
sports  department  where  they 
worked  before  entering  service. 

Lewis  Gannett,  book  re¬ 
viewer  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  fell  out  of  a  tree  while 
sawing  and  has  been  spending 
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DRESS  POCKETS  THAT  FLOAT  FROM  BELTS 
...FUR  TOQUES...  AN6EL  FLOWING 
SLEEVES...  RJEEFER.  JACKETS  ^ 

...SHEER  BLACK  FOR  EVENING  “  « 


understand  ? 


Your  women  customers  do! 
They  want  authoritative  in- 
foBmation  on  important  fore¬ 
casts  ...  on  what  is  style  and 
what  fads  and  fancies. 

BETTINA  BEDWELL, 
whose  sound  judgment,  con¬ 


tacts,  and  years  of  back¬ 
ground  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  the  world  are  well  known, 
does  a  daily  and  Sunday  fea¬ 
ture  of  which  we  are  proud. 
It  is  illustrated  by  fashion 
artist  Dorothy  Dulin. 


Trust  •TOT.  ISM  mti  Merkst  Sts.,  PhMu. 
a.  Fa.,  Tel.  RITsnkemst  4SM;  Cramm 

W.  Dun,  Csrrestamdsmt. _ 

Faeldc  Ceast  CerresfandtnS.  Haolt  Nol- 
•Mf.  9403  Russell  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
rdwlMoc  Tlionrwall  NM:  Dmialb  k. 
Taylo*.  1410  Nortaa  Are..  Gkadolc. 
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Oh*  of  tK*  groot  dromotie  momont*  in  roUroiMHg 
oeewrrod  when  tk*  Cotton  BtU  ehangtd  th*  gauge 
of  it*  tl0  mile*  of  track  in  a  tingle  week  end.  The  teen* 
pictured  above  it  our  artiet't  conception  of  the  doting 
hourt  of  thie  tuocettful  ddUime  race  againtt  time. 

CHANGING  THE  MEAGURE  GF  RAIIRGADING 


It  was  September  in  18S6.  All  along  the  Cotton 
Belt,  from  Bird’s  Point,  Mo^  to  Texarkana,  old 
spikes  came  out.  Rails  were  shifted.  New  spikes 
sank  home  under  swinging  hammers.  The  entire 
railroad  was  changed  from  narrow  to  standard 
gauge  over  one  week  end.  The  Cotton  Belt  had 
stepped  along  with  the  times. 

This  railroad  is  still  stepping  along.  It  is  one  of 
83  railroads  and  major  industries  where  General 
Motors  Diesel  locomotives  are  changing  the 
measure  of  railroading. 


Watch  what  happens  when  complete  lines  and 
systems  are  GM  Dieselized.  Far  faster  freight 
hauls.  Quicker,  more  comfortable,  and  more 
reliable  travel  for  passengers. 

And  reduced  maintenance  by  sturdiness  that 
goes  a  million  miles  or  more  without  major 
overhaul  I 

Yes,  the  measure  of  railroading  is  changing  — 
for  the  better.  And  GM  Diesel  locomotives  are 
helping  to  bring  about  this  new  benefit  for  the 
railroads,  for  the  country,  and  for  you. 


CiM 

io<o«omfS..?n........  £1£CTR0-A40TIV£  DfWSION, 

ONE  MORE  WAR  TO  WIN 

BUY  MORE  BONDS 

V  Jl  V  1 

GiMfRA'.  voro»s 

'  * »  **  *•  l  •  DETROIT  UeSH  DMMION,  Dakud  23,  MkB.  i 

MtttTtQi  WIIITS  ,..Upk,  S00JU4 

DIESEL 

POWER 

TTf-  . -'TTvrr  -  . 

ENfilNIS  . . 150  Is  2000  ClEVaANO  Diesa.  engine  division.  Oavtland  H,  OMs  * 

..i.  ..  v-  ■ 
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armed  forces  for  the  last  three 
years,  has  returned  to  the  Trib¬ 
une  as  assistant  managinK  editor. 
A  major  in  the  Air  Forces,  Ab¬ 
bott  served  for  14  months  as  a 
public  relations  officer  with  the 
Ninth  Air  Force  in  England  and 
central  Europe. 

Elxj^  Kerber  Perrin,  formerly 
police  reporter  with  the  Warren 
( O. )  Tribune,  has  become  news 
reporter  for  radio  station  WCHS, 
Charlestown,  W.  Va.  She  was 
formerly  on  the  sUff  of  the 
Youngstown  ( O. )  Vindicator 
and  the  Youngstown  Shopping 
News. 

Lou  Kuewer,  after  18  months 
in  Europe  with  the  American 
Red  Cross,  is  back  at  his  desk  as 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Toledo  ( O. )  Blade.  Marge  Main, 
who  left  her  general  assignment 
job  with  the  Toledo  (O. )  Times 
some  months  ago,  has  joined  the 
Blade  as  military  service  editor. 
She  succeeds  William  Kitay, 
who  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Blade’s  promotion  department. 
Arthur  C.  Hamilton,  formerly 
with  the  Cleveland  News,  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Blade. 

Art  Kochendorfer,  previously 
business  and  labor  reporter  for 
the  Toledo  Times,  has  resigned 
to  become  manager  of  the  "ro- 
ledo  Chamber  of  Commerce’s 
public  relations  department,  a 
position  he  formerly  held  on  a 
part-time  basis.  Edward  Rutch- 
ow,  former  Times  night  city 
editor  and  more  recently  police 
reporter,  has  resigned  to  enter 
private  industry. 

James  S.  Pooler,  former  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  staffer,  has 
join^  the  copy  department  of 
McManus,  John  &  Adams,  De¬ 
troit  advertising  agency. 

Don  L.  Christiansen,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Appleton  ( Wis. )  Post- 
Crescent,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  o<  the  Apple- 
ton  Public  Library. 

E.  J.  Mergen,  make-up  man 
for  the  Madison  ( Wis. )  State 
Journal,  and  Mrs.  Mergen  ob¬ 
served  their  25th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  with  an  open  house  at 
their  home.  ’They  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  three  daughters. 

Tom  Rost,  for  about  10  years 
a  member  of  the  art  staff  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  has 
resigned  to  take  a  position  with 
the  Byron  Musser  Studio  in  New 
York  City. 

Curt  Gowdy,  sports  editor  of 
the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Eagle  and 
sports  announcer  for  Cheyenne’s 
radio  station  KFBC.  has  joined 
the  sports  staff  of  radio  Na¬ 
tion  KOMA  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Sam  Dawson,  who  was  the 
Tucson  correspondent  for  the 
AP  before  he  entered  the  Army, 
has  been  given  an  honorable 
discharge  and  is  now  with  the 
New  York  office  of  AP. 

Richard  F.  Pourade,  who  more 
than  a  year  ago  helped  open  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Press,  has  returned  to  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  as  city  editor  of  the 
Union.  He  exchanges  jobs  with 


Frank  Macombfr,  now  in  the 
Washington  bureau.  Robert 
Richards  has  returned  to  the 
bureau  after  a  two-month  as¬ 
signment  in  the  Pacific.  Howard 
Welty,  acting  city  editor  of  the 
Union  for  several  weeks,  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  former  position  as 
assistant  city  editor. 

Art  Spencer,  news  editor,  and 
Mitch  Angus,  sports  writer,  of 
the  Union,  are  the  first  editorial 
employes  of  the  Union-'Tribune 
Publishing  Co  to  resume  their 
Jobs,  from  which  they  were  on 
military  leave.  Both  Spencer 
who  was  with  the  Armv,  and 
Angus,  a  Navy  enlisted  man. 
served  over.seas.  and  were  re¬ 
cently  discharged. 

Dorothy  OTooi.e,  former  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  has  returned  to  news¬ 
paper  work  after  several  years’ 
absence  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Sort  Dtego  Trihnne-Fun  sociptv 
staff.  She  succeeds  Mary  Smith, 
who  resigned. 

Frank  N.  West.  Jr.,  recently 
discharged  from  the  Navy  as  a 
lieutenant  after  51  months’  pub¬ 
lic  information  duty,  has  joined 
the  Tribune-Sun  sports  staff.  He 
worked  for  the  U  P.  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  while  a  student  at  the 
University  of  California. 

C.  P.  Collins,  former  U  P. 
bureau  manager  in  San  Diego. 
Cal.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
sales  organization  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp. 

Frank  Martin,  who  has  been 
in  foreign  service  with  AP,  has 
ioined  the  cable  desk  of  the  San 
Francisco  bureau.  Martin’s  last 
assignment  was  in  the  China- 
India-Burma  theater. 

Curtice  Clark,  assistant  citv 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  has  resigned.  Clark 
was  w'th  the  oaner  for  several 
vears,  having  been  in  the  eircu- 
lation  department  before  switch¬ 
ing  over  to  the  editorial  side. 
During  the  war  he  served  as  a 
captain  in  the  Army  Air  Forres, 
in  the  China-Indla-Burma  the¬ 
ater.  He  hasn’t  announced  his 
future  plans. 

Pete  Bruneau,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Marine  Corps, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer,  as 
sports  makeup  man.  Bruneau. 
who  held  the  rank  of  sergeant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  was  at  one 
time  on  the  sporte  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  and  also 
served  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  prior 
to  joining  service.  Another  nefw 
addition  to  the  Post-Enouirer 
staff  is  Al  Calais,  who  before 
service  in  the  Army  was  a  li¬ 
brary  clerk  on  the  paper.  He  is 
now  a  cub  reporter. 

Ethel  Booardus,  with  the  San 
Francisco  News  for  the  past  18 
years,  has  resigned.  Jane  Sude- 
KUM,  reporter  on  the  city  staff, 
succeeds  her  as  club  editor. 

Ross  C.  Miller  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Jose  fCal.)  Mer¬ 
cury  Herald,  in  charge  of 
personnel  and  news  production. 
Miller  was  formerly  the  Mer¬ 
cury  Herald’s  telegraph  editor, 
and  his  past  experience  includes 
15  years  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Bakersfield  Californian. 

Jennie  Reynolds  (the  Wren). 


book  reviewer  and  librarian  on 
the  Hamilton  ( Ont. )  Spectator 
for  the  past  35  years,  has  re¬ 
tired.  Reece  Crossen,  from  the 
editorial  writing  staff,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  her.  Lt.  Comm.  Thomas 
E.  Nichols  has  returned  to  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Spectator 
after  five  years  in  service. 

H.  Murray  Sinclair,  formerly 
with  the  Toronto  Star,  has  been 
appointed  correspondent  for  AP 
at  Tucson,  Ariz.  While  with  the 
Star,  Sinclair  served  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  legislative  correspond¬ 
ent.  He  was  also  sales  manager 
of  the  Star  Syndicate. 

With  the  Colors 

JOSEPH  H.  KARSHNER,  on 

military  leave  from  the  De¬ 
troit  bureau  of  AP,  and  now 
chief  of  the  Radio  News  Service. 
Office  of  Technical  Information, 
Persian  Gulf  Command,  has 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  for  developing  means  of 
gathering  news  and  expediting 
its  dissemination  to  widely- 
dispersed  troops  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  Command. 

CoMDR.  Charles  H.  Weaver, 
Jr.,  of  the  Portland  ( Me. )  Eve¬ 
ning  Express  copy  desk  until 
entering  service  five  years  ago, 
has  returned  home  from  the 
Pacific  and  expects  to  be  placed 
on  the  inactive  list  shortly. 
Comdr.  Weaver  served  as  assis¬ 
tant  operations  officer  and  navi¬ 
gation  officer  under  Adm.  Robert 
Ghormley,  Adm.  William  Hal¬ 
sey,  and  Adm.  R.  K.  Turner,  in 
that  order.  He  was  high  point 
officer  on  Adm.  Turner’s  staff  of 
74,  and  was  the  first  man  re¬ 
leased  for  discharge.  He  was  in 
Manila  for  the  Japanese  sur¬ 
render  preliminaries.  Del  Gal¬ 
braith,  former  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  Evening  Express,  has 
been  promoted  from  lieutenant 
commander  to  commander  in 
the  USNR.  He  has  been  in  the 
service  five  years. 

Bob  Ewing,  on  leave  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  news 
staff  to  serve  in  the  Army,  is 
home  on  emergency  furlough 
because  of  the  illness  of  his  son. 
Bob  Jr.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Phila¬ 
delphia  lawyer  and  Inquirer 
legal  columnist  until  he  entered 
military  service,  is  now  an  in¬ 
structor  in  business  administra¬ 
tion  at  the  U.S.  Army  University 
Center,  Shrivenham,  Eng. 

Sgt.  Ed  (Reds)  Foley,  on 
military  leave  from  the  news 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
is  editing  a  service  paper  in  the 
South  Pacific.  Sgt.  Jim  Toughill 
of  the  Record  is  about  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Army  Air 
Forces  to  take  up  his  old  job. 
Lt.  William  Aspray,  Record 
staffer,  is  home  on  furlough. 

Howard  S.  Halpern,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Homestead 
(Pa.)  Messenger,  has  received 
an  honorable  discharge  from  the 
Army. 

Pfc.  Sidney  M.  Silverman, 
former  member  of  the  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  staff,  has 
been  named  editor  of  Salty 
Breezes,  weekly  published  at 
the  Redistribution  Station,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 

Cedric  Parker,  former  Madi¬ 
son  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  re¬ 


porter  and  photographer,  and 
now  boatswain’s  mate  2nd  class, 
was  recently  injured  at  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va.,  naval  base  when 
a  booby  trap  detonator  exploded 
as  he  was  dismantling  equip¬ 
ment  he  used  to  teach  land  in¬ 
vasion  courses. 

Roland  A.  Martin,  with  the 
Second  Bomber  Group  head¬ 
quarters  in  Italy,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  sergeant.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Fond  d« 
Lac  ( Wis. )  Commonwealth-Re¬ 
porter. 

Sgt.  Joseph  Lacharite,  former 
photographer  for  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  was 
one  of  the  last  American  sol¬ 
diers  wounded  in  the  war,  the 
War  Department  has  informed 
his  wife.  He  was  wounded  in 
both  legs  on  Aug.  18,  V-J  Day 
plus  four,  when  14  Jap  planes, 
and  enemy  anti-aircraft  fire,  at¬ 
tacked  two  American  B-32’s  re¬ 
turning  from  a  photographic 
mission  over  Japan. 

Pfc.  John  D.  Donoghue,  for¬ 
mer  theater  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  Daily  News,  and  Mrs. 
Donoghue,  music  critic  for  the 
News,  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
daughter. 

Corp.  Emilio  Escalante,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  chief  of  bureau 
of  Reuter’s  Mexico  City  bureau 
and  news  editor  in  the  AP  bu¬ 
reau  there,  has  been  assigned  to 
Headquarters,  Army  Ground 
Forces,  Army  War  College. 
Washington,  on  detached  service 
at  the  AGF  Liaison  Office  at 
Camp  Henry,  Va. 

Gregory  ’Testa,  a  combat  in¬ 
fantryman  of  the  28th  Keystone 
Division  and  former  Boston  Post 
composing  room  employe  before 
joining  the  Army  in  August 
1944,  is  home  from  a  Nazi  prison 
at  Fallingbostel  from  which  he 
was  liberated  Apr.  16. 

Lt.  Robert  A.  Erwin,  former 
Raleigh.  N.  C.,  newspaper  man 
who  operates  a  Washington 
news  bureau  for  a  number  of 
North  Carolina  newspapers,  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  released  from  duty 
in  the  Navy  this  month.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Erwin  will  return  to  di¬ 
rection  of  his  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  and  will  be  managing 
editor  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Bulletin,  a  weekly  for  the  armed 
forces. 

Lt.  Oliver  Quimby  Melton, 
jR.,  will  soon  be  out  of  the  Army 
and  back  on  the  Griffin  (Ga.) 
News  as  editor.  Lt.  Melton,  son 
of  Quimby  Melton,  publisher  of 
the  News,  has  had  three  years 
of  service,  12  months  of  it  in  the 
Pacific.  At  present  he  is  home 
on  terminal  leave. 

Pvt.  Betty  Jane  Szabo.  for¬ 
mer  employe  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y. )  News,  has  been  appoint- 
editor  of  the  Wac  News,  offi¬ 
cial  Army  publication  for  women 
published  at  Fort  Des  Moines. 
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Wedding  Bells 

iNEY  M.  Silverman,  ~ 

(mber  of  the  Terre  WILLIAM  MOONEY,  26,  former 
1.)  Tribune  staff,  has  Chicago  City  News  Bureau 
ed  editor  of  Salty  reporter  and  now  in  the  AAF,  to 
/eekly  published  at  Miss  Margaret  Hunt  at  Toronto, 
rrbution  Station,  At-  Ont.,  Sept.  8. 

,  N.  J.  Edna  Kemp,  Pittsburgh  U.P. 

'ARKER,  former  Modi-  ‘  bureau  reporter,  to  Robert  God- 
I  Capital  Times  re-  ard  of  Pittsburgh. 
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bility  or  non-availability  of  gasoline,  but  as  always  with 
the  way  a  person  drives  his  car  and  the  care  he  gives  it. 
In  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  human  part  of  the  combination 
which  is  most  often  responsible  for  life  or  death  on  the 
highways. 

To  help  control  traffic  accidents  each  of  us  must  keep  hi« 
car  in  good  repair  and  if  the  vehicle  is  an  old  one,  drive  it  as 
such,  making  allowances  for  lack  of  pickup  and  for  aging 
parts.  The  driver  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  good  car  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  its  newness  is  no  antidote  for  his 
carelessness. 


Youngsters  aren’t  the  only  ones  who  have  been  driv¬ 
ing  old  cars  during  the  war  years  and  some  of  the  ancient 
jalopies  will  continue  in  use  for  the  present  at  least.  When 
more  gasoline  was  made  available  to  motorists  in  June  this 
year,  traffic  fatalities  climbed  eleven  per  cent  above  those  of 
June,  1944.  Even  the  strictest  rationing,  however,  never  solved 
the  problem  of  highway  safety.  Proof  of  this  is  that  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1945  more  than  11,000  persons  lost  their 
lives  in  highway  accidents. 

Responsibility  lies  not  entirely  with  the  old  cars,  their 
failing  engines  and  worn  out  bodies,  not  with  the  availa¬ 
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Marine  Corps 
Air  Depot 
News  'Utopia' 

By  Pic.  Albert  B.  Logan 

Marino  Corpa  Correapondont 

Did  you  ever  dream  of  a  news¬ 
paper  oflBce  where  every  story 
was  of  Page  One  caliber — and 
where  there  were  no  police  as¬ 
signments.  obituaries,  personal 
items  or  assigned  beats? 

Well,  there  is  such  an  office — 
or  at  least  there  was  up  until  the 
moment  the  U.  S.  Marines  landed 
at  Japan’s  Yokosuka  Naval  Base. 

A  part  of  the  saga  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Marine  Corps  was  written 
there.  It  is  the  Marine  Corps 
Air  Depot  at  Miramar,  near  San 
Diego,  Cal.  It  has  been  the 
crossroads  of  Marine  Aviation,  a 
branch  that  made  a  significant, 
if  little  known,  contribution  to 
the  ultimate  military  triumph. 
Through  the  portals  of  that  re¬ 
distribution  center  have  passed 
all  Marine  Aviation  personnel 
going  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  re¬ 
turning  survivors. 

Normal  newswriting  is  a  job 
of  going  out  and  digging  up  the 
facts.  Here  some  of  the  most 
sensational  news  stories  of  our 
day  marched  right  into  the  of¬ 
fice.  They  came  in  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pilots  and  ground  crew¬ 
men,  who  stopped  in  the  Public 
Relations  office  because  it  was 
required  in  their  checking-in. 

T%ey  talked  of  Jap  Zeros 
shot  ^wn,  enemy  ships  sunk, 
crash  landings  in  the  East  China 
Sea,  harrowing  nights  in  rubber 
life  rafts,  bombing  runs  over 
Japan,  tree-top  strafing  in  sup¬ 
port  at  troops  in  the  Philippines, 
long  vigils  in  Okinawa  foxholes, 
evacuating  wounded  from  Iwo 
Jima,  carriers  blasted  by  Kami¬ 
kaze  planes. 

And  they  still  come  in — now, 
in  ever  larger  numbers.  But  the 
war  is  over.  Their  thoughts  are 
not  on  Pacific  battle  fronts,  but 
on  peace  and  normal  living.  So 
are  the  correspondents.  The 
pressure  is  off,  the  excitement 
is  gone. 

Today  the  big  show  is  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  Japanese  home¬ 
land.  That  is  the  main  event. 
But  there  were  some  prelim¬ 
inary  bouts  that  can  never  be 
forgotten.  The  first  was  at 
Guadalcanal,  then  Tarawa,  Sai¬ 
pan,  Peleliu,  Iwo  Jima,  and 
finally  Okinawa. 

None  of  the  news-bearers 
thought  he  had  done  anything 
very  unusual.  It  was  just  rou¬ 
tine  duty. 

But  to  a  landlubber  who  had 
never  flown  a  plane,  had  never 
shot  a  Jap,  each  story  was  a 
great  one — a  Page  One  article. 

A  news  writer’s  Utopia? 
Brother,  this  is  it! 

m 

Pay  Raised 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Sept.  10 — ^Man¬ 
agement  of  the  Jersey  Observer 
awarded  recently  to  all  sal¬ 
aried  employes  a  pay  boost  of 
5%,  retroactive  to  Jan.  1,  1945. 
Simultaneously,  bonuses  to  sup¬ 
plement  pay  for  the  two  V-J 
holidays  to  bring  up  earnings 
for  the  two  days  to  a  time-and- 
a-half  rate,  were  given. 
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Dunton  Leaves 
Canada's  WIB 

Montreal,  Sept.  10 — A.  David¬ 
son  Dunton,  general  manager 
of  the  Wartime  Information 
Board,  is  resigning  from  that 
post  to  return  to  his  duties  as 
editor  of  the  Montreol  Stand¬ 
ard.  Mr.  Dunton  served  on  the 
board  without  salary.  He  was 
assistant  general  manager 
lor  a  time  and  then  was  ap. 
pointed  general  manager 
when  John  Grierson  resigned. 


Maintenance  Ordered 
In  Vallejo,  Cal.,  Case 

Chicago,  Sept.  10 — Standard 
maintenance  of  membership  was 
granted  members  of  the  editorial 
departments  of  the  Vallejo 
(Cal.)  Times-Herald  and  News- 
Chronicle  in  a  contract  dispute 
case  between  Luther  E.  Gibson, 
publisher,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland  Newspaper  Guild, 
in  a  directive  order  by  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission. 

’The  Commission  declined  to 
grant  a  preferential  hiring  pro¬ 
vision  and  ruled  that  a  tem¬ 
porary  employe  is  one  whose 
term  of  sendee  does  not  exceed 
60  days  and  a  part-time  employe 
is  one  whose  work-week  is  less 
than  40  hours. 

Contract  minimum  rates  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Commission  in¬ 
clude  $25  a  week  for  beginning 
reporters,  desk  men,  rewrite 
and  photographers,  with  $30  a 
week  after  one  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  and  $5  a  week  additional 
up  to  $50  for  each  year  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

■ 

Gary  Paper  Appeals 
Newsprint  Order 

Chicago,  Sept  10 — Appeal  from 
a  regional  War  Production  Board 
order  directing  the  Gary  ( Ind. ) 
Post-Tribune  to  reduce  its  news¬ 
print  consumption  by  37.7  tons 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1945 
and  the  first,  second  and  third 
quarters  of  1946,  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  J.  R.  Sny¬ 
der,  publisher. 

“We  did  not  agree  to  any 
order,”  said  Snyiier,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  earlier  report  that 
the  paper  had  agreed  to  the  re¬ 
strictions  ordered  by  WPB.  “We 
did  not  use  any  newsprint  in 
excess  of  our  1943-44  quota  and 
will  prove  it.  Our  attorneys  are 
preparing  an  appeal  to  the  com¬ 
pliance  division  of  the  WPB  at 
Washington  from  a  suspension 
order  alleging  that  we  used  150 
tons  of  paper  in  excess  of  our 
quota  for  1945.” 

■ 

Manila  Edition 

Chicago,  Sept.  4 — With  the 
August  25  issue  of  the  Overseas 
Chicago  Tribune  in  Manila,  cir¬ 
culation  among  service  men  in 
the  Philippines  juihped  to  22,- 
700.  ’This  is  exclusive  of  the 
Navy,  which  is  preparing  to  dis¬ 
tribute  an  additional  6,000  pa¬ 
pers  among  shore-based  per¬ 
sonnel. 


Now  Serves 

all  major  U.S.  towns  ond  cities  direct  by  oir 
—  with  fostest  air-nil  service  to  more  thon 
23,000  other  domestic  points.  Service  direct 
by  oir  to  ond  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

FOR  FASTEST  DELIVERY,  phone  for  pick-up  of  your 
shipment  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible.  Early  ship¬ 
ment  often  means  same-day  delivery  to  points  from 
500  to  1,000  miles  away. 

RATES  REDUCED.  Express 
rates  today  are  an  average  of 
10^%  less  than  prewar,  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  better  business  buy 
than  ever. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  interesting  “Map  of  Postwar 
Town”  picturing  advantages  of  Air  Express  to  com¬ 
munity,  business  and  industry.  Air  Express  Division, 
Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  17.  Or  ask  for  it  at  any  Airline  or  Express  office. 


Mwm  air  express  division,  railway  express  agency 
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]\^aintaining  a  railroad’s  track  and  roadbed  in  A>1  con¬ 
dition  requires  the  services  of  a  large  number  of  construc- 
rion  crews.  Hard  workers  —  these  men  require  plenty  of 
wholesome  food  at  regular  mealtime  intervals.  But,  -  being 
constantly  on  the  move  they  are  frequently  many  miles  distant 
from  a  city  or  town. 

To  meet  this  situation,  Union  Pacific  provides  two  "outfit 
cars"  for  each  construction  crew.  In  one  of  these  cars  there 
is  a  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  storage  space  for  food  .  .  . 
a  rolling  restaurant.  The  other  car  is  converted  into  com¬ 
fortable  living  quarters  for  the  manager  whose  chief  occu¬ 


pation  is  the  preparation  of  meals. 

There  are  a  thousand  of  these  outfit-car  managers — fifty  of  them 
women.  They  find  a  deep  satisfaction  in  their  culinary  ability 
to  provide  tasty,  well-balanced  meals  .  .  .  and  in  keeping  their 
home-on-wheels  spic  and  span. 

(heedless  to  say,  the  ringing  of  the  dinner  bell  is  a  welcome 
sound  to  the  construction  crews  who  are  doing  their  pan  to 
speed  vital  freight  shipments,  and  the  armed  forces,  over  Union 
Pacific’s  Strategic  Middle  Route,  uniting  the  East  with  the 
Pacific  Coast. 
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FCC  Starts  Processing 
Applications  for  FM 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

THE  Federal  Communications 

Commission  started  in  earnest 
this  week  the  processing  of  some 
500  applications  for  frequency 
moduiation  broadcasting  stations 
and  the  estaibiishment  of  the 
procedure  by  which  present  FM 
licensees  will  convert  to  the  new 
high  frequencies  by  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Three  different  types  of  letters 
have  been  sent  out  by  the  FCC 
to  licensees,  permittees  and  ap¬ 
plicants,  telling  those  in  each 
category  how  to  proceed.  Among 
other  things,  the  letters  specify 
frequency,  radiated  power  and 
antenna  height  of  the  stations. 

Sometime  next  month,  it  is 
expected,  the  FCC  will  l^gin 
considering  applications.  Those 
whose  applications  are  found  to 
be  complete  may  get  definite 
consideration  as  early  as  Oct.  7, 
the  final  date  for  filing  of  data. 
In  some  cases  where  applica¬ 
tions  may  not  be  complete,  by 
^en,  the  agency  still  may  deem 
it  advisable  "In  the  public  in¬ 
terest”  to  grant  temporary  per¬ 
mits,  subject  to  later  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  applicants'  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

Information  Wanted 

Specifically,  six  types  of  in¬ 
formation  must  be  given  under 
oath  before  applications  will  be 
considered:  1.  Applicant’s  cur¬ 
rent  balance  sheet.  2.  Statement 
regarding  changes  of  ownership, 
since  filing  of  the  application. 
3.  Statement  as  to  probable 
transmitter  site,  equipment, 
power,  and  antenna.  4.  State¬ 
ment  of  program  plans.  5.  Num¬ 
ber  of  hours  of  operation  con¬ 
templated.  6.  Type  of  com¬ 
munity  (metropolitan  or  rural!. 

3^2  Million  Sets 
THE  radio  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  is  accelerating  its  recon¬ 
version  program.  John  Ballan- 
tyne,  president  of  the  Philco 
Corp.,  said  in  a  talk  over  Mu¬ 
tual.  that  the  WPB’s  estimate  of 
3.500,000  new  receivers  by  the 
end  of  this  year  is  “entirely 
po.ssible.” 

He  said  at  least  25,000.000  ra¬ 
dio  sets  are  needed  to  meet  the 
present  demand  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  basis  of  Philco’s 
market  research,  and  a  huge 
pent-up  demand  exists  in  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

New  Video  Cable 

A  TELEVISION  cable  is  being 

laid  to  connect  Washington. 
D.  C.  with  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  it  has  been  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Co.  Work 
has  already  been  started  on  the 
400-mile  line. 

Approval  for  television  towers 
in  Washington  has  already  been 
granted  to  the  Bamberger  Broad¬ 
casting  Service  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  The  cable  per¬ 


mits  transmission  of  programs 
from  one  broadcasting  station  to 
another. 

The  project  probably  will  be 
completed  by  next  summer. 

Big  Business  and  Radio 
THE  QUESTION  of  the  extent 

to  which  “big  business" 
should  be  allowed  to  control 
radio  stations  may  be  examined 
by  Congress,  if  a  request  by  the 
FCC  is  followed  through. 

FCC  revealed  its  intention  to 
request  Congressional  action  in 
its  4-3  approval  recently  of  the 
sale  of  Cincinnati's  station  WLW 
by  the  Crosley  Corp.  to  the 
Aviation  Corp.  of  America,  at 
a  price  of  $22,000,000. 

The  FCC  asks  Congress  to  es¬ 
tablish  as  future  policy;  open 
competition  for  purchase  of  any 
radio  license,  with  the  basis  the 
applicant’s  qualification  to  .serve 
the  public  interest;  a  yardstick 
to  determine  the  values  of  radio 
licenses  to  prevent  artificial  in¬ 
flation;  and  a  standard  of  quali¬ 
fications  of  licensees  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  status  as  holding 
companies.  large  industrial 
groups,  investment  banking  in¬ 
terests  “and  other  business.” 

The  recommendations  arose 
out  of  the  fact  that  Aviation 
Corp.,  by  its  own  admission,  has 
had  no  experience  in  radio 
broadcasting  and  does  not  know 
the  value  of  the  station  it 
bought. 

The  FCC  majority,  in  approv¬ 
ing  the  sale,  said  it  had  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  to  do  so  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  precedents  es¬ 
tablished  in  17  years  of  radio 
regulation. 

■nie  FCC  has  assigned  for  a 
Sept.  19  hearing  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Hearst  Radio.  Inc.  to 
turn  over  to  Crosley  Corp.  the 
license  of  station  WINS  in  New 
York.  Crosley  bought  the  li¬ 
cense  last  March,  subject  to  the 
FCC’s  approval,  for  $1,700,000. 

Congress  in  Video 

THE  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

is  the  first  television  broad¬ 
caster  to  have  been  assigned  a 
position  for  cameras  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  NBC’s 
eyes  will  be  in  the  House  gal¬ 
lery  facing  the  Speaker  and  next 
to  the  spot  occupied  by  the 
newsreel  companies. 


Chess  Editor  Scores 

Los  Angeles,  Sept.  10 — Her¬ 
man  Steiner,  chess  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  scored  IV^ 
points  for  the  American  chess 
team  which  played  a  Russian 
team  by  radio.  This  was  more 
than  any  other  American  player 
scored.  Steiner  was  the  only 
American  to  win  a  game  in  the 
first  round.  He  is  California 
state  chess  champion. 


Press  Wireless 
Asks  Lower  Rates 

Press  Wireless  filed  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  this  week  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  reduction  in  its  press, 
radiophoto  and  other  rates  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Europe. 

According  to  A,  Warren  Nor¬ 
ton.  Prewi  president,  the  com¬ 
munications  company  wants  to 
reduce  its  rates  as  follows  be¬ 
tween  the  U.  S.  and  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  France.  Germany  and 
Switzerland:  Urgent  traffic,  from 
8  cents  a  word  to  6  cents;  ordi¬ 
nary  traffic,  5  cents  to  4  cents. 
The  new  rates,  subject  to  FCC 
approval,  would  become  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  1. 

N.  J.  Court  Denies 
Neiv  Libel  Trial 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  11 — New 
Jersey’s  Supreme  Court  yester¬ 
day  denied  a  new  trial  to  the 
Newark  Ledger  Co.  and  Samuel 
I.  Newhouse,  publisher,  and 
Philip  Hochstein,  editor,  who 
have  been  ordered  to  pay  $24,000 
to  Representative  Fred  A.  Hart¬ 
ley,  Jr.,  as  the  result  of  a  libel 
suit  against  them. 

Hartley’s  suit  grew  out  of 
charges  by  the  Ledger  that  he 
attended  gatherings  of  the  Ger- 
man-American  Bund  before  the 
U.S.  entered  the  war. 

Sitting  as  a  Supreme  Court 
commissioner.  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Thomas  Brown  said  in  a 
memorandum  filed  with  the 
court  that  there  was  no  proof 
that  the  jury  which  returned 
the  verdict  had  been  subjected 
to  improper  influence  or  that 
the  L^ger  and  its  officials  had 
not  received  a  fair  trial. 

■ 

Powells  Resign 
From  Staunton  Leader 

Staunton,  Va.,  Sept.  11 — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  H.  Powell,  the 
former  the  circulation  manager 
and  the.  latter  bookkeeper  and 
assistant  office  manager  for  the 
Staunton  Leader  papers,  have 
resigned  their  positions  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  move  to  a  farm  recently 
purchased. 

Mr.  Powell’s  ill  health  prompt¬ 
ed  the  resignations.  Mrs.  Powell 
has  been  with  the  organization 
27  years,  and  Mr.  Powell  22 
years 

Hugh  S.  MacDiarmid  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Powell  as  circulation 
manager,  and  Miss  Rosa  Lee 
Coiner  has  accepted  a  book¬ 
keeping  position. 


NBC  and  ABC 
Hit  by  Strike 
Of  Engineers 

Two  of  the  leading  radio  net¬ 
works,  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  and  American  Broadcasting 
Co.,  dropped  off  the  air  abruptly 
Wednesday  evening  when  studio 
engineers  went  on  strike  simul¬ 
taneously  in  network-owned  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country. 
Though  the  stations  were  back 
on  the  air  after  a  few  minutes 
and  the  network  programs  after 
one  and  two  hours  respectively, 
the  independent  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcast  Engineers 
and  Technicians  was  still  on 
strike  Thursday  when  Editor  & 
Publisher  went  to  press. 

The  strike  followed  a  breakoff 
in  negotiations  Wednesday  be¬ 
tween  NABET  and  NBC  and 
ABC,  and  occurred  less  than  an 
hour  after  telegrams  gave  the 
30-day  strike  notice,  company 
spokesmen  said.  Negotiations  be 
tween  the  small  independent 
union  and  the  companies  had  be¬ 
gun  recently  after  a  year  and  a 
quarter  during  which  the  com¬ 
panies  dealt  with  James  C.  Pe 
trillo’s  American  Federation  of 
Musicians  as  bargaining  agent, 
were  found  guilty  of  unfair 
labor  practices  by  NLRB  and 
ordered  to  negotiate  with 
NABET  and  saw  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  uphold  the 
NLRB  decision  Aug.  18. 

Cause  for  the  breakoff  in  ne¬ 
gotiations  which  led  to  the  strike 
was  named  by  the  union  as  the 
companies’  refusal  to  bargain— 
perhaps  for  fear  of  further  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  Federation  of  Mu¬ 
sicians — and  by  the  companiei 
as  the  considerable  wage  In¬ 
crease  asked  by  NABET,  quoted 
as  40  to  60%. 

After  interruptions  of  a  quar 
ter  hour  and  33  minutes  respec¬ 
tively,  WEAF  and  WJZ,  which 
originated  the  programs  being 
broadcast  when  the  strike 
started,  returned  to  the  air  with 
music  and  news.  Network  re¬ 
sumption  was  accomplished  by 
engineering  executives. 

■ 

Radiophone  Opened 

First  radio-telephone  connec¬ 
tions  between  Toronto  and  Bar¬ 
bados  were  established  officially 
Sept.  1  when  J.  A.  McNeil,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Press,  spoke  with  C.  A.  L.  Gale. 
Canadian  Press  representative 
and  editor  of  the  Barbados  Ad¬ 
vocate. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 

Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 
WASHINGTON  4.  D.  C. 


1584  CROSSROADS 
HOLLYWOOD.  CAL 


PORTER  BLDG. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Everett  L.  Dillard — Gen.  Mgr. 
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tD^/tere  dip  you  zs20it  to  go? 


If  you’re  like  some  twenty  millions  of  your  fellow  Americans,  you’re  get¬ 
ting  set  to  fly.  How  soon  will  this  be?  Where  will  you  be  able  to  go? 
What  about  comfort?  And  cost?  Here’s  what  an  American  airman 
who  has  flown  all  over  the  world  can  tell  you; 


t''No  place  worth  seeing  will  be  out  of 
reach  .  .  .  The  main  routes  are  being 
■  flown  daily — more  than  1 10,000  miles 
of  them.  Key  airfields  are  fully  devel¬ 
oped — hundreds  more  are  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  The  finest  flying  equipment  ever 
designed  will  serve  you. 


"The  peacetime  versions  of  the  big 
twin-engine  Curtiss  Commando,  for 
■  instance,  carry  36  to  45  people  with 
all  the  comforts  of  a  drawing  room 
. . .  soft,  roomy  seats — plenty  of  space 
— an  attractive  powder  room — com¬ 
plete  dining  service — they’re  tops  in 
luxury  travel  .  .  . 


3  "And  as  for  speed  .  .  .  well,  when 
multi-engine  transports  can  cross  the 
*  country  in  six  hours,  you  get  some 
idea  of  the  concentration  of  ix>wer  in 
their  Wright  Cyclone  engines — the 
same  dependable  engines  that  power 
the  B-29  Superforts  and  the  giant 
Martin  Mars. 


"Vacations  in  Mexico,  in  Rio,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  by  air,  may  have 
'■  seemed  fantastic  until  right  now.  Yet 
27  airlines  are  already  planning  to 
take  you  to  the  markets  and  the  play¬ 
grounds  of  the  world  at  a  cost  well 
within  your  reach  .  . 
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Rationing  End 
Asked  for  Dec.  31 

continued  from  page  7 


marked  an  estimated  overall 
10%  reduction.  Within  a  few 
months  an  additional  5%  reduc¬ 
tion  was  ordered  by  WPB,  and 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1944  the 
sliding  scale  bringing  the  aver¬ 
age  reduction  to  23%  was  made 
effective. 

Scores  of  amendments  were 
made  to  the  limitation  order  as 
new  probiems  arose  but  they 
were  concerned  principally  with 
inventories,  tonnage  limits  on 
receipts  from  mills,  and  rules 
governing  actions  on  supplemen¬ 
tary  grants  to  cover  hardship 
cases. 

A  special  committee  of  Con¬ 
gress  ( the  Boren  Committee ) 
spent  months  delving  into  sup- 
piy  and  consumption  and  was 
credited  by  some  with  having 
offset  additional  orders  to  reduce 
use.  The  Senate  committee,  then 
headed  by  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States,  covered 
much  of  the  same  ground.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  pages  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  were  devoted  to 
speeches  urging  steps  be  taken 
to  improve  the  situation  in  later 
months  by  insisting  that  Russia 
make  provision  for  passage  of 
woodpulp  from  Scandinavia. 

Not  for  Newsprint 

It  was  found,  however,  that 
that  Swedish  pulp,  particularly, 
was  usable  only  for  printing  of 
books  and  magazines,  and  that  it 
might  be  advisable  to  have  other 
producing  countries  send  their 
tonnage  to  liberated  nations, 
rather  than  have  shipments 
made  from  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere.  Eventually,  the  advisory 
committee  so  recommended  and 
it  became  national  policy. 

Throughout,  the  paper-using 
industries  were  beholden  to  Ca¬ 
nada  for  their  existence.  The 
cooperation  between  the  two 
countries  continued  very  good 
and  the  Dominion  has  been  sup¬ 
plying  200,000  tons  monthly,  with 
a  recent  improvement  over  that 
figure. 

End  of  the  war  in  Europe  did 
not  bring  substantial  relief.  Wood 
pulp  still  was  needed  for  pack¬ 
aging  of  materials  destined  from 
the  European  to  the  Pacific  front. 
Also  the  United  States  took  lead¬ 
ership  in  re-establishing  the  free 
press  abroad  and  that  cut  deeply 
into  the  world  supply.  In  several 
of  the  minor  producing  countries 
it  was  found  that  war  had  lev¬ 
elled  mills  and  forests. 

A  factor  about  which  little 
mention  is  likely  to  be  made  was 
the  end  of  lend-lease.  Many 
countries  which  had  given  no¬ 
tice  of  substantial  tonnage  re¬ 
quirements  before  President 
Truman  acted  to  place  materials 
on  a  cash  basis  re-examined 
their  schedules  and  came  up 
with  greatly  curtailed  orders. 

Whether  the  Scandinavian 
countries  will  figure  importantly 
in  supplying  United  States  pub¬ 
lishers  for  years  to  come  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
Russia  takes  pulpwood  in  war 
reparations  and  how  long  pay¬ 
ment  is  exacted  in  that  form. 


Booklet  Shows 
How  to  Use 
'Other'  Papers 

A  useful,  factual  reference 
booklet  for  the  newspaper  space 
buyer  showing  the  newspapers 
avaiiable  to  him  in  33  key  cities 
in  the  event  he  cannot,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  get  space  in 
the  major  newspaper  units  of  a 
specific  market,  was  issued  last 
week  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives. 

The  booklet,  ‘  You  Can  Get 
Space — in  Newspapers.”  shows 
how  certain  other  papers,  all 
within  the  Retail  Trade  Zone 
of  the  major  advertising  unit 
not  available,  represent  sound 
value  to  the  space  buyer. 

Theory  Explained 

Explaining  the  plan,  the  book¬ 
let  describes  how  a  1.000-line  ad 
which  was  to  be  placed  in 
“Market  A,”  but  because  of  ra¬ 
tioning  could  not  be  accepted, 
nevertheless  got  its  message 
across  for  the  advertiser  be¬ 
cause  the  buyer  utilized  the 
space  available  in  newspapers 
in  the  surrounding  area,  thus 
reaching  a  majority  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  which  the  ad  originally 
was  planned.  The  booklet 
states: 

“Let  us  say  a  1,000-llne  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  papers  of  that 
market  would  cost  from  $600  to 
$650  and  their  individual  cir¬ 
culation  was  300,000.  By  tak¬ 
ing  12  or  13  papers  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  area,  all  published  with¬ 
in  the  Retail  Trade  Zone  of 
‘Market  A.’  we  give  him  about 
225,000  circulatiqn  in  the  same 
general  market  area. 

“By  substituting  a  500-line 
unit  for  the  1,000-line  unit,  the 
total  cost  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $600,  or  about  the  same 
cost  originally  planned  by  the 
client.  Thus  this  advertiser 
does  get  his  message  into  a 
large  part,  even  if  not  all.  of 
the  market  he  wanted.” 

This  plan  can  be  followed  in 
most  sections  of  the  country. 
These  markets  are  illustrated: 

Albany,  Birmingham.  Buffalo, 
Boston,  Charlotte,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Detroit.  Fort 
Worth,  Hartford,  Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Los  Angeles,  Memphis,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Minneapolis,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Norfolk,  Omaha,  Peoria, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh.  Provi¬ 
dence.  Portland,  Ore.,  Raleigh. 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane. 
Syracuse. 

m 

AM  Still  Waits 
For  Newsprint 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  11 — Jacob 
A.  Lazar,  who  announced  last 
April  the  pending  publication  of 
a  new  five-day-a-week  news¬ 
paper  specializing  in  trade  and 
business  news  to  be  known  as 
AM,  which,  however,  has  as  yet 
failed  to  appear  except  for  token 
issues,  said  today  debut  of  the 
publication  had  been  postponed 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  news¬ 
print. 


Shutdown  Still  On 

San  Antonio.  Tex.,  Sept.  13 
— Although  conferences  have 
been  held,  the  Typographical 
Union  strike  on  San  Antonio 
dailies  continued  Thursday 
and  the  Express.  News  and 
Light  still  were  publishing 
phptoengraved  editions  daily. 
The  walkout  is  in  its  third 
week. 

Vice-President  Lorry  Taylor 
of  the  International  Typogroph- 
ical  Union  and.  on  the  pub¬ 
lishers'  side.  W.  N.  Thomson 
ol  Hearst's  Milwaukee  Senti¬ 
nel,  have  been  in  town  this 
week. 


Strike  Cripples 
Suburban  Weeklies 

Chicago,  Sept.  10 — ^Thirty-four 
members  of  two  AFL  printing 
trades  unions  continued  their 
strike  against  the  Lloyd  Hollis¬ 
ter,  Inc.,  printing  plant  in  Wil¬ 
mette  this  week  in  a  dispute 
over  a  master  union  contract 
covering  printers,  pressmen  and 
bookbinders. 

The  strike  started  Sept.  6 
when  negotiations  ended  be¬ 
tween  Hollister  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  typographical  and 
pressmen’s  unions.  The  Hollister 
plant,  which  operates  as  an  open 
shop,  prints  the  Evanston  Re¬ 
view,  Wilmette  Life,  Wilmetfe 
Talk  and  Glencoe  News,  all 
weekly  suburban  news  maga¬ 
zines.  The  papers  are  being 
printed  without  ads  during  the 
strike. 

■ 

Rodgers  Leads 
In  Tentative  Count 

In  the  bitter  contest  for  the 
post  of  American  Newspaper 
Guild  secretary-treasurer  —  the 
guild’s  only  national  election 
contest  —  this  year  the  incum¬ 
bent  William  L.  Rodgers  appear¬ 
ed  assured  of  election  Thursday 
noon,  according  to  a  tabulation 
of  unofficial  vote  reports  from 
locals.  At  that  time  the  voting 
was  reported  at  4,394  for  Rodg¬ 
ers  and  3,383  for  Charles  L, 
Whipple,  Boston  Globe  rewrite 
man. 

From  about  20  other  locals  ap¬ 
proximately  500  additional  votes 
were  expected,  and  about  500 
more  votes  from  members  in 
.service  were  believed  sealed  in 
a  Post  Office  box  waiting  the 
election  committee  Sept.  17. 
when  all  votes  will  be  tabulated 
officially. 

■ 

Golden  Anniversary 

Bath,  Me.,  Sept.  10 — Frank  B. 
Nichols,  owner  of  the  Bath 
Daily  Times,  and  Mrs.  Nichols 
celebrated  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary  Sept.  5  with  an  open 
house  party,  scores  of  friends, 
relatives  and  employes  attend¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Nichols,  who  is  dean 
of  Maine  newspapers  owners,  is 
also  within  two  years  of  his 
golden  anniversary  on  the 
■Times.  He  became  its  owner 
and  publisher  in  1897. 


3rd  Libel  Suit 
Brought  Age 
Wisconsin  Di 

Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Sept 
Another  $50,000  libel  suit 
been  filed  against  the  Shebi 
Press,  this  time  by  Judge 
Puhr,  in  connection  wi„ 
picture  which  appeared  in 
newspaper  Sept.  23,  1943 

The  suit  is  based  on  s 
damages  resulting  from  pi 
tion  of  the  picture  of  the  I 
ing  at  719  New  York  Ave 
downstairs  is  occupied  by 
pier’s  Store,  and  the  upstain 
Justice  Lester  Grube.  T 
lustration  carried  an 
pointing  to  the  entrance 
office  of  Justice  of  the 
Grube. 

The  case  is  brought  in 
waukee  County  Circuit 
by  Gold  and  McCann,  atU, 
also  in  the  libel  suits  of  Ji 
Grube  and  Otto  MarquardI 
mer  constable,  all  in  si 
amounts. 

The  complaint  in  the 
suit  by  Justice  Grube 
that  news  items  and 
pubiished  in  the  Press  ... 
up  to  pubiic  ridicule  al., 
had  fin^  four  inmates  of  he 
of  ill  fame  in  Plymouth  ' 
ship  on  Feb.  24,  while 
plaints  were  sign^  on  Ft, 
The  newspaper  and  Grube 
in  dispute  over  the  tinu 
quired  for  issuance  of  waru 

In  the  latest  suit,  despite 
fact  that  three  of  the  of 
of  the  Press  Publishing 
couid  be  reached  at  their 
town  offices  of  the  Press 
ing,  former  constable  Otto  Mar 
quardt  brought  the  papers  to 
St.  Nicholas  Hospital  and  serval 
them  on  Charles  E.  Broughton, 
president  of  the  company  and 
editor  of  the  Press,  who  has 
been  ill  for  the  several  weeks. 


The  '10  Days' 

The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Joarntl 
has  reproduced  in  booklet  form 
the  front  pages  from  all  its  edi¬ 
tions  (morning  and  evening)  of 
August  6  to  15,  inclusive.  In  a 
foreword  under  the  heading 
“Headlines  for  History,”  the 
newspaper  calls  the  period  the 
■‘10  days  that  shook  the  world" 
and  “probably  the  biggest  job  in 
journalistic  history.’ 


MONARCH  II 
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That's  right... nothing.  A  blank,  an  absence  of  anything 
...or,  technically,  a  high  vacuum  ...  is  all-important  to 
television. 

For  a  high  vacuum  in  a  television  tube  is  necessary  for 
control  of  the  electrons  that  make  television  a  reality. 

The  first  step  toward  a  high  vacuum  is  pumping  the  air 
out  of  the  tube.  But  pumping  won't  remove  enough  of  it. 

Here’s  where  a  “getter”  of  barium,  one  of  the  less  com¬ 
mon  metals,  comes  in— and  more  air  goes  out  of  circulation. 
Inserted  inside  the  television  tube,  the  barium  “getter”  is 
flashed  from  the  outside  by  electricity.  Instantly  it  vapor¬ 
ises  and  entraps  the  remaining  air.* 

Barium  “getters”  were  developed  by  Kemet  Labora¬ 
tories  Company,  Inc.,  in  their  research  on  metals. 


Contributions  by  this  and  other  UCC  Units  to  television 
and  electronics  do  not  stop  here.  Radio,  radar.  X-ray,  hear¬ 
ing  aids  and  other  electronic  devices  have  also  benefited  by 
tlie  extensive  research  of  UCC  Units  in  the  fields  of  alloys, 
carbons,  chemicals,  gases  and  plastics. 

▼ 

*Bariuin  has  a  high  iiffinily  Jor  oxygen .and  other  gases,  ffhen  the 
“getter”  is  flashed  in  television  or  radio  tubes,  molecules  of  hot  metal¬ 
lic  vapor  combine  with,.,  and  immobilize ...  remaining  particles  of 
air.  The  barium,  with  the  “captured”  air  is  deposited  as  a  silvery  film 
inside  the  tubes. 

Most  UCC  products  . . .  like  barium  “getters”. . .  are  basic  raw  mate¬ 
rials  for  American  industry.  Just  about  every  business  enterprise,  from 
the  small  corner  garage  to  the  largest  steel  plant,  uses  them  in  one  form 
or  another.  If  you  want  a  description  of  these  products  and  how  they 
are  used,  write  for  the  booklet  J-9  “Products  and  Processes  of  UCC.” 
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A  VITAL  PART  OF  YOUR  TELEVISION  SET  WILL  BE  A 

...LITERALLY  NOTHING! 


I#  "'Here  Sli6  Coit^cr 
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MAYBE  I'm  irain  crazy. 


All  I  know  ii.  I  get  a  thrill  every  time  1 
bear  a  train  whistle,  and  1  still  cet  as  ex¬ 
cited  as  a  kid  every  time  I  start  a  train  trip. 


1  believe  most  Americans  love  trains, 
but  it's  true,  also,  that  Americans  take 
trains  awfully  much  for  aranted  and  hardly 
ever  slop  to  wonder  what  makes  ’em  lick. 


Americans  are  that  way  about  their 
miracles. 


If  someone  should  build  a  bridge  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Americans  would  ex¬ 
claim  about  it  for  a  few  days,  but  it 
wouldn't  be  Iona  until  the  new  bridse 
would  be  an  old  story. 

So,  to  most  of  us,  trains  and  railroads 
arc  an  old  shoe. 


We  CO  down  to  the  depot  at  9:50  to 
take  the  10  o'clock  local  to  somewhere, 
and  when  we  hear  the  whistle  we  say  to 
Mamma:  "Here  she  comes  !”  And  sure 
eoouch,  here  she  comes. 


Few  of  us  stop  to  wonder  what  the  old 
town  would  be  like  if  the  10  o'clock  train 
ViMs'/  arrive  today,  or  csry  i/«y. 


We  may  not  even  look  at  the  ensine  as 
it  passes  us  as  we  stand  on  the  station 
platform. 


strain 

whistle' 


If  the  train  is  5  minutes  late,  we  start 
fidceiinc-  If  it's  a  half  hour  late,  we  surt 
fiuninc. 


Trains  are  usually  so  regular,  especially 
in  normal  times,  that  we  iust  expect  them 
as  Pe  regular,  and  we  boil  if  they  keep  us 
waiting.  That  in  itself  is  an  indirect  com- 
plimeni  to  the  railroads. 


let's  Imagine 
No  Railroads 


It  would  be  a  good  thing,  maybe,  1 
tbiak,  if  tb«  railroads  could  all  shut  down 
itMt  one  week  out  of  every  year  to  give  the 


country  a  taste  of  how  life  would  be 
without  'em. 


/  Go  Train  Snooping 


The  first  thing  Mr,  White  said  was  right 
on  the  button.  "When  a  train  arrives  on 
lime,  thousands  of  things  have  had  to  go 
right.  And  only  one  little  thing  has  to  go 
wrong  to  make  a  train  late." 

"And,"  I  interiected,  “when  it  does 
come  in  on  time— which  it  does  most 
times  out  of  ten — all  that  people  say  is 
'Here  she  comes  I’  " 


Mr.  White  continued;  "A  river  goes 
through  a  town  and  a  railroad  is  built 
through  a  town,  and  it’s  only  a  short  time 
until  the  town  takes  the  railroad  iust  as 
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much  for  granted  as  it  does  the  river." 
He's  right;  few  of  us  ever  stop  for  a  second 
to  think  of  what  or  who  is  responsible  for 
the  trains  coming  in  every  day. 

Then  Mr.  White  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  go  behind  the  scenes  of  the  B.  &  O., 
which  is  a  typical  American  railroad  (and 
incidentally,  the  oldest  American  railroad, 
born  in  1827,  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 
It  knits  13  states  to  each  other  and  to 
the  nation.) 


So  I've  been  having  the  time  of  my  life, 
riding  engines,  kibitzing  in  signal  towers, 
browsing  around  locomotive  repair 
shops,  and  talking  to  trainmen — the  most 
romantic,  most  glamorous,  the  regularesi 
bunch  of  guys  and  the  best  bunch  of  team- 
workers  I  have  ever  met.  I  saw  and  talked 
to  only  a  few  of  the  70,000  people  who 
work  for  the  B,  &  O.,  but  if  they  are  a 
sample  of  the  others,  it's  no  wonder  that 
people  everywhere  like  the  B.  &  O. 

These  birds  have  the  most  stupendous 
toy  in  the  world  to  play  with,  and  the  most 
stupendous  responsibility  in  the  world  to 
fulUl— and  they  eat  it  up.  If  I  had  my  life 
to  live  over.  I’d  be  a  railroader  and  I  hope 
all  my  grandchildren  arc  railroaders  I 


W  Thousand  Things 


I  know  how  I  get  to  thinking  what  a 
cinch  housekeeping  is  for  Mrs.  Hcrold 
until  she  takes  a  two-weeks  trip  and 
leaves  me  to  shuffle  for  myself  and  the 
children,  and  cope  with  the  butcher  and 
grocer  and  laundryman  and  milkman  and 
plumber.  She's  smart  enough  to  give  me 
a  dose  of  this  about  once  a  year. 


Going  Right 


The  things  that  fascinated  me  the  most 
about  railroads  were  not  so  much  the  big 
things,  as  the  thousand  little  things  that  I 
saw  that  HAVE  to  go  right,  to  make  the 


trains  run  on  time. 


Then  1  realize  that  housekeeping  isn't 
done  with  a  wand,  and  1  have  a  hunch 
that  railroads  aren’t  operated  by  magic 
either. 


My  curiosity  as  to  what  makes  railroads 
lick  recently  led  me  into  an  interesting 
adventure.  I  knew  a  feller  who  knew  a 
feller  who  knew  R.  B.  White,  President 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  (we 
were  all  three  originally  from  Indiana) 
and  1  had  these  first  two  fellers  fix  me  up 
with  an  interview  with  Mr.  White. 


Most  Railroaders 
Are  Invisible  Men 


On  every  1 0  miles  of  B.  &  O.  track  there 
are  from,  say,  1 5  to  25  fellows  who  watch 
over  every  foot  of  the  track  every  day  of 
the  year  and  work  continuously  to  keep 
the  roadbed  smooth  as  a  bowling  alley 
and  to  help  preserve  the  B.  &  O.'s  excel¬ 
lent  record  of  safety.  The  B.  &  O.  puts  in 
about  2,000,000  new  cross  ties  a  year,  all 
of  which  are  treated  with  some  pre¬ 
servative 


This  brings  up  an  interesting  point, 
and  that  is  that  we  (the  public)  really  see 
only  about  a  fourth  of  the  folks  required 


Johf  see  aboi/f  7S 
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to  run  the  trains.  It  reminds  me  of  an  ice¬ 
berg— maybe  ^bout  one-ninth  above  the 
water  and  eight-ninths  submerged.  We 
sec  only  the  top  fracdoo. 


We  maybe  think  of  the  cngiiMcttad^ 
fireman  and  the  conductor  and  the  bids 
man  as  "the  whole  railroad.”  Oh,  wtm 
a  few  of  the  others,  such  as  those  (tlleei 
who  come  along  when  our  train  is  j|| 
station  and  slap  its  kneecaps  up 
down.  But  not  many. 


But,  boy,  you  ought  to  sec  I>ehia4fi|  ^ 


For  instance.  I've  often  wondered  what 
keeps  the  water  from  freezing  in  those 
lung  pans  that  we  see  in  the  middle  of 
tracks,  from  which  engines  scoop  up  a 
drink  at  45  miles  an  hour.  Well,  by  gosh, 
they  have  to  keep  that  water  healed  all 
winter  with  steam  pipes  underneath.  And 
this  gives  the  engines  warm  water  which 
won't  be  a  shock  to  their  insides.  (In 
many  places,  all  engine  water  is  chemic¬ 
ally  treated  before  it  is  given  to  the  engines: 
this  prevents  erosion  and  corrosion.) 

And  switches — why  don't  they  clog  up 
with  ice  and  snow  in  winter?  Well,  by 
gosh,  there's  cooking  with  gas  and  oil  at 
most  of  these  switches  in  big  terminal 
yards — 1  mean  there  are  actually  flames 
under  them  to  warm  up  the  rails  and  joints 
and  melt  the  winter  away. 

And  if  a  rock  comes  rolling  down  a  hill 
onto  the  track  during  the  spring  thaws, 
what  keeps  it  from  derailing  a  train  ?  Well, 
did  you  know  that  the  wire  fences  along 
the  B.  &  O.  in  a  cut  are  "wired  for  rocks"  ? 
If  a  rock  or  a  slide  hits  a  fence,  it  operates 
signals  and  stops  traffic  and  brings  a 
track  crew  scooting  to  the  spot. 

Little  things  like  this — 1,000  of  them — 
impress  me  more,  somehow,  than  the 
fact  that  a  new  steam  freight  locomotive 
costs  nearly  $300,000  or  a  new  passenger 
car  about  $80,000,  or  that  the  total  in¬ 
vestment  in  American  railroads  today  is 
about  26  billion  dollars. 


Behind  The  Scenes 


Trains  do  not  merely  take  od  ftaai 
station  and  find  their  way  to  anothtt  m 
tion.  like  a  horse  and  buggy.  The 
necr  and  conductor  of  the  B.  &  O.  Cm. 
TOL  LIMITED,  for  example,  do  ooti« 
get  aboard  her  at  Washington  aad  ffift 
for  themselves  and  somehow  get  kn  • 
Chicago,  l  hat  might  be  all  right  if  ffi 
CAPITOL  were  the  only  train  oa  fit 
B.  &  O.  between  Washington  aad  Q»  I 
cago.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  om 
every  day  on  B.  &  O.  rails,  and  soaibed 
has  to  control  them  from  headquom 
every  minute,  every  mile.  This  sootktd 
is  the  train  dispatcher  who  sits  ia  n 
office  and  tnou/s  the  location  of  nay 
train  on  his  division  and  tells  it  wheiti^ 
when  to  go.  He  must  know  the  locsMi 
of  every  siding,  spur,  signal  and  telemik 
office,  and  the  distance  between  thea.iit 
must  know  the  load  of  his  trains,  that 
speed,  the  power  of  the  engines  aad  rai 
the  personalities  of  their  crews. 


There  are  40  dispatching  districts  oa 
the  B.  &  O..  and  they  are  directed  by  IM 
dispatchers — men  who  guide  the  dettiaia 
of  the  trains  like  gods. 


The  control  of  trains  in  and  ost  of  i 
big  station  is  in  itself  a  miracle  of  cRdca 
intricacy.  I  spent  hours  in  the  big  sigad 
and  switch  tower  at  Washington,  0.  C 
where  a  half  dozen  men  at  their  pboaa 
and  levers  thread  the  trains  in  and  oat  of 
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the  station — reducing  the  tr**"  of  M 
tracks  onto  four  tracks,  or  i  ag  <h 
traffic  of  four  tracks  out  into  .  dxaf 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  tmak  "F 
resented  by  tiny  lights  on  a  big  miaiww 
replica  of  the  yards,  on  a  board  on  theesk 


Housecleaning  a  Train 


I  had  the  fun  of  meeting  the  B.  h  A 
AMBASSADOR  at  Baltimore  one  msm 
ing  recendy,  on  its  arrival  (exactly  M 
the  dot)  from  Detroit 


I’ve  often  wondered  what  happaai » 
a  train  when  it  comes  into  a  stadoa  M 
soot  on  its  snoot  and  orange  pedaonw 
floor.  Who  wipes  its  nose  and  bnakM** 
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•dLii'i  DOi  simple-  There  s  a  man 
M  Biltimofe  yards  who  keeps  59 
Lje  b«W  cleanin*  up  and  shapinK  up 
^bHween  runs.  (This  doesn’t  count 
„»«  in  the  repair  shops.) 
u  non  IS  the  passeniters  were  off  the 
iMBASSADOR.  a  horde  of  about  50 
].  descended  on  her  in  a  body  and 
ijlif  the  darndest  corapletest  sprinii 
rt^leinin*  you  ever  saw.  Upholstery 
■fcafpeis  are  sucked  clean,  and  fre- 
Mirubbed.  Inspectors  cover  every 
of  every  car.  Electrical  equipment  is 
j^teii.  Every  brake  must  be  okayed 
hmes  are  recharned,  worn  brakeshoes 
are  of  softer  metal  than  the 
jMs-are  replaced  (about  every  five 
la^  trips  between  Detroit  and  Balti- 
ijoen  is  counted  and  removed  and 
^Msbed.  the  heatinn  system  is  once* 
aosd.  And  then  the  whole  train  is  taken 
•iao  the  back  yard  and  run  very  slowly 
PaM  a  huge  washing  machine  which 
gas,  brushes,  scrubs  and  rinses  the  en- 
Moarior  as  if  it  were  a  small  boy  on 
Mday  night. 

tad  in  cold  weather  this  train  has  to 
phipi  heated  all  day— to  be  comfortable 
h  fit  cleaning  staff,  to  keep  pipes  and 
Mg  tanks  from  freezing  and  to  have  it 
gtim  for  the  return  trip.  It  is  hooked 
gnsasm  pipes  in  the  yard, 
nit  it  what  happens  to  just  one  train. 
Id  tcaiember,  B.  &  O.  trains— the 
CiHTOL  and  the  NATIONAL  and 
Mt-are  getting  a  thorough  house- 
imtl  all  over  the  B.  &  O.  every  day 
eitytir. 

Inbaadtag  it  an  au/fml  tot  of  tronblt ! 
andfUl  raiinaJers  wonU  love  it  enongh 
iMkr/ 
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lahoads  are  not  built— they  are  re- 
Uik  This  applies  to  trains  as  well  as  to 
•dheds  Let's  take  trains,  for  the 
■oatne  Locomotives  and  cars  must  be 
m  through  the  shops  continuously  to 
Kpihcm  in  the  pink. 

Ithubeen  said  that  a  person  who  does 
naove  forward  in  the  world  is  standing 
all  In  contrast,  it  can  be  said  that  a 
ksaodve  or  a  railroad  car  that  does  not 
nif  sail  frequently — for  inspection,  re- 
miod  rehabilitation — is  not  moving, 
til  dipping . . .  back. 

Ow  19,000  of  the  B.  &  O.’s  70,000 
aiioytcs  are  in  the  roundhouses  and 
lafieds  of  shops — unseen  soldiers  in 
bilk  0.  army  of  transportation. 

Thq  make  the  railroad  click,  they 
au  "the  trains  come  in  on  time"  just 
•niy  u  the  crews  that  you  see  on  your 
aniy. 


Trains  are  under  almost  constant  re¬ 
construction  and  improvement.  Locomo¬ 
tives  and  cars  go  into  roundhouses  fre¬ 
quently  for  inspection  and  minor  repairs. 
Or  they  may  go  into  one  of  the  B.  &  O.'s 
1 1  big  shops  for  weeks  of  real  reiuveiu- 
tion.  My  ears  are  still  numb  from  the  noise 
of  the  big  B.  tc  O.  freight  and  passenger 
shops  at  Riverside  near  Baltimore,  where 
sharp  mechanics  replace  tubes,  axles, 
wheels,  brakes  and  other  wornout  parts, 
and  repair  other  parts.  Here  are  scores  of 
blacksmiths,  boilermakers,  crane  opera¬ 
tors,  electric  drill  operators,  welders, 
riveters,  metal  workers,  painters — all  de¬ 
voted  to  the  job  of  keeping  the  trains  in 
tune  with  their  timetables. 


Your  Wheatcakes 


Railroad  dining  car  miracles  are  a  story 
in  themselves.  (The  B.  &  O.  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  marvelous  meals.) 

The  B.  &  O.  dining  car  department  goes 
to  market  as  carefully  as  any  good  house¬ 
wife.  They  believe  nothing  is  too  good  for 
B.  &  O.  diners.  Food  comes  from  almost 
everywhere— maple  syrup  from  Vermont, 
seafood  from  the  famous  (Chesapeake  Bay 
and  apples  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
and  as  far  away  as  Oregon;  choice  and 
carefully  selected  poultry  and  meats  from 
the  best  markets,  and  premium  grade  beef 
from  prize-winning  steers.  I've  mentioned 
iust  a  few  of  the  items  with  which  fussy 
Mrs.  B.  &  O.  fills  her  market  basket.  And 
all  this  fine  food  is  prepared  by  the  most 
skilled  of  chefs. 

Over  800  people  are  employed  by  the 
B.  &  O,  dining  car  department,  and  the 
public  secs  only  a  small  fraction  of  them. 
They  serve  about  3  million  meals  a  year, 
not  counting  the  thousands  of  sandwiches 
and  pies;  ice  cream,  candy  and  beverages 
sold  in  the  coaches.  (During  the  war  the 
B.  &  O.  has  been  serving  about  70  thou¬ 
sand  meals  a  month  to  service  men,  alone.) 

At  the  end  of  every  run,  kitchen  and 
diner  are  scrubbed  and  scoured  from  A  to 
Z,  including  pots  and  pans  and  all  cook¬ 
ing  equipment.  And  the  pantry  of  the  diner 
must  be  restocked  to  the  gunwales. 
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And  the  whole  job  of  storing  the 
diner’s  cupboards  and  of  preparing  meals 
(usually  by  a  staff  of  four  cooks)  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  space  not  over  7  by  20  feet. 

A  dining  car  usually  carries  225  table 
cloths,  750  napkins  and  200  towels. 
Imagine  putting  these  through  your  family 
wringer!  The  B.  &  O.  has  a  dining  laundry 
bill  of  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year. 

And  Mrs.  B.  &  O.  has  the  same  ration 
headaches  as  those  of  any  housewife  . . . 
multiplied  by  thousands. 

The  dining  car  department  must  pro¬ 
vide  a  dormitory  on  the  train  for  dining 
car  crews,  and  sleeping  quarters  off  the 
train  at  away-from-home  sutions. 

Every  B.  &  O.  dining  car  employee  is 
required  to  have  a  thorough  physical 
examination  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
must  show  perfect  health.  Every  man  is 
especially  trained  in  courtesy. 

Railroads  in  War— 

The  Impossible! 

If  railroads  are  marvels  in  peacetime, 
they've  been  doggonned  near  divine  in 
their  wartime  achievements. 

When  other  businesses  went  to  work  on 
war  jobs,  these  other  businesses  were 
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allowed  or  asked  to  quit  their  peacetime 
jobs  completely.  The  automobile  factories 
quit  making  automobiles  and  started  mak¬ 
ing  tanks  and  airplanes.  Sewing  machine 
factories  quit  making  sewing  machines 
and  started  making  guns  or  something. 
And  so  on. 

But  the  railroads  took  on  a  monster  war 
job  and  not  only  did  not  cease  their  usual 
peacetime  job,  but  just  about  doubled 
that  peacetime  job. 

Not  only  have  the  railroads  transported 
many  thousands  of  service  men  a  day 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  they  have  taken  on  an 
added  load  of  millions  of  civilian  pas¬ 
sengers  a  month  and  heaven  knows  how 
much  more  than  the  ordinary  load  of  freight. 

By  the  end  of  1944,  the  railroads  had 
carried  almost  double  the  freight  load 
they  toted  in  the  last  war— and  more  than 
double  the  passenger  load — and  with  one- 
third  fewer  employees.  (The  railroads 
have  lost  200.000  workers  to  the  armed 
forces.  The  B.  &  O.  alone  has  lost  over 
16,000.)  When  you  stop  to  think  of  it, 
the  performance  of  the  railroads  in  the 
continental  United  States  has  been  one 
of  the  wonders  of  our  time. 

The  Railroads 
Are  NOT  Fuddy-Duddy 

Some  folks  are  inclined  to  think  of  the 
railroads  as  sort  of  old-fashioned,  with 
long  red  flannel  underwear.  They  look  at 
airplanes  and  say  "The  poor  old  railroads! 
They  have  to  suy  on  the  ground!" 

These  folks  have  a  lot  to  learn. 

How  do  you  think  the  railroads  have 
done  such  a  job  in  this  war  with  so  much 
less  equipment  and  so  many  fewer  em¬ 
ployees?  The  answer  is,  ingenuity  of  rail¬ 
road  people  and  definite  improvement  in 
every  deuil  of  equipment.  Today,  the 
average  locomotive  can  puU  a  load  half 
again  as  large  as  in  1920.  Freight  trains 
move  more  than  half  again  as  fast  as  they 
did  in  1 920,  and  the  capacity  of  the  average 
freight  car  is  a  fifth  greater  now  than  then. 

Every  railway  passenger  knows  the  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made  in  com¬ 
fort  of  passenger  travel  in  the  last  20  years, 
although  some  of  these  comforts  have 
been  temporarily  hard  to  realize  and  to 
enjoy  on  account  of  the  tremendous  war¬ 
time  increase  in  passenger  travel. 

The  railroads  invested  lOVk  billions  in 
improvements  in  the  20  years  after  the 
last  war— better  trains,  bigger  and  more 
powerful  locomotives,  heavier  rails,  im¬ 
proved  signals,  and  better  terminal  facili¬ 
ties — and  this  partially  explains  why  the 
roads  were  so  well  prepared  to  come  to 
bat  when  World  War  II  came  their  way. 

No,  the  railroads  haven't  stood  still  as 
to  inventiveness  and  ingenuity  the  past 
quarter  century. 


have  some  wonderful  surprises  coming  to 
us  in  improvements  in  railway  travel  in 
those  peacetime  days  to  come. 

There’ll  be  still  bigger,  more  powctfnL 
smoother-pulling  engines.  There’ll  be 
greater  comfort  in  coaches,  and  there’ll  be 
sleeping  cars  of  a  new,  improved  type. 

The  railroads  will  continue  to  provide 
the  best  transportation  at  lowest  cost, 
and  a  train  will  continue  to  be  the  safest 
place  in  the  world  for  a  human  being  to 
be — safer  even  than  the  family  bathtub. 
(For  example,  from  1932  to  1941  there 
was  only  one  passenger  fatality  on  the 
railroads  for  each  1,096,000,000  pM< 
senger-miles  of  service.) 

We’ll  have  sweeter,  slicker,  rail  travel 
than  we've  ever  known  before. 

And.  boys  and  girls,  will  we  travel  I 


Railroads— and  Our  Lives 

If  there  were  some  way  to  try  the  litdc 
experiment  I  suggested  early  in  this 
volume,  of  shutting  down  the  railroails 
for  just  one  week  in  your  town  and  mine, 
I  think  it  would  give  us  all  a  fresh  fond¬ 
ness  for  our  old  friend,  the  choo  choo— 
which  has  become  such  an  old  shoe  In 
our  lives. 

Our  town  wouldn’t  be  the  same  towiL 

We  wouldn’t  get  our  mad,  maybe,  oe 
our  city  newspapers,  our  grocers’  shelves 
would  grow  empty,  our  incoming  ship¬ 
ments  of  meat  would  fall  off  completely, 
the  lumber  yard  would  run  out  of  boards, 
the  coal  dealer  would  have  even  less  coal 
than  he  now  has— our  lives  would  he 
blighted  in  100  lesser  or  larger  ways— 
and  it  might  be  a  fine  lesson  for  us— yon 
and  me,  don  herold  and  John  Public. 

I’ve  seen  some  of  the  messages  from 
President  White  to  B.  St  O.  employees 
recendy,  teUing  them  the  importance  of 
staying  nice  and  courteous  to  the  public 
in  spite  of  wartime  overwork  and  over¬ 
loading  and  overcrowding  —  reminding 


them  that  "courtesy  is  not  rationed  on  the 
B.  &  O.  we  have  as  much  of  it  as  we  ever 
had,  and  we  can  use  it  as  freely  as  we 
please.” 

That  sounds  to  me  like  good  common 
sense,  and  from  what  I’ve  seen,  B.  &  O. 
employees  take  it  to  heart. 


"iJo  liraiii  th'is  vwiflflfc- 
no  nvTihWrtP 


•gee', 

on  3  tm//7 


Anybody  who  thinks  the  railroads  have 
been  asleep  is  fast  asleep  himself. 


But  We  Ain't 


a  wpiitieirfonu 
trains 

cotne  In 
on  flmet 


It  might  be  well  for  you  and  me  to  tom 
the  tables  and  surt  a  litde  kindness  cam¬ 
paign  of  our  own— a  sort  of  "Be-Kind-to- 
Railroads"  movement.  Maybe  a  "Be- 
Thankful-to-Railroads”  Week. 


Seen  Nothin'  Yet 

But  I  undersund  that  we,  the  public. 


Anyhow,  I  hope  you’ll  join  me  in  re¬ 
newed  excitement  for  trains.  Let's  look  at 
’em  anew  with  a  fresh  and  friendly  aye 
and  quit  just  saying  "Here  She  Comet 
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Hg  ~  -  •  T^*  M.  ^  which  the  Times  had  an  asso- 

Education  First  Need'  'roh a  d.,.y 

f  T  ^  1C  aJI  circulation  of  3.500,000,  had  its 

CjT  J  SQ  VS  ar\.Ctl0r  newsprint  difficulties  during  the 

VV«X^V<XXXy  kJVA  J  0  ^^V**W*  war.  as  did  the  entire  Japanese 

press,  he  said.  The  government 

THERE'S  a  school  of  thought  few  days  after  the  surrender,  imposed  strict  newsprint  ration- 
prevalent  in  Japan  today  that  flying  to  Guam  with  Adm.  Cnes-  j^g  early  in  the  war,  he  was  told 
will  have  to  be  changed  if  our  ter  W.  Nimitz.  On  his  way  back  editors,  and  the  situation 

occupation  of  to  the  States,  he  stopped  over  became  worse  as  the  sea  and  air 
the  land  is  to  in  Honolulu  for  four  days,  ar-  blockades  tightened.  'When 
bring  the  de-  riving  in  New  York  Sept.  10.  Japan  .surrendered,  the  press 
sired  result —  He  entered  Tokyo  before  the  was  undergoing  an  acute  short- 
peace  in  the  American  occupation  forces  age  of  print  paper. 

Orient — accord-  niarch^  in.  Asahi,  the  General  pointed  out, 

ing  to  Brig.  Misle^mg  was  the  word  friendliest  of  all  the 

Gen.  Julius  Gen.  Adlw  i^ed  in  describing  Japanese  press  toward  the  U.  S. 
Ochs  Adler,  the  play  the  Japane.se  pre.ss  and  ^hen  the  Pacific  war  broke  out. 
vicepresident  radio  gave  to  the  homelands  “But.  of  course,  when  the  war 
and  general  surrender.  The  information  me-  broke  out,  it  had  to  follow  the 
manager  of  the  on  the  whole,  stressed  that  offlcjai  government  line.”  he  con- 

N  e  w  York  the  nation  s  surrender  was  more  jj^ued 

Times,  who  re-  or  less  a  friendly  peace  and  that  '  stronelv  criticized 

G*n.  Adler  turned  to  his  of-  now  that  the  war  is  over  rela-  uen  AOier  strongly  cruicizea 
flee  this  week  tions  between  the  U.  S.  and  her-  some  handouts  purporting  to  be 
**  .  self  could  be  exnected  to  return  digests  of  American  press  opin- 

after  a  two-month  tour  of  the  couia  oe  expeexea  to  reiurn  which  were  distributed  bv 

Pacific  battlefront  as  a  ffuest  of  io  normal  after  a  time.  Jon  wnicn  were  aisiriouiTO  oy 

racinc  oanietront  m  a  guest  oi  „  . .  .  xananese  news-  Iho  Japanese  while  he  was  in 

the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  "o  ‘n®  Japanese  news  j  Thev  niueeed  the  Jap 

This  line  of  Jananese  thinkina.  paper  exwutives  he  met  “were  Japan.  they  plugged  the  jap 


tightened. 


riving  in  New  York  Sept.  10.  Japan  surrendered,  the  press 
He  entered  Tokyo  before  the  was  undergoing  an  acute  short- 


G«n.  Adler 


the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
This  line  of  Japanese  thinking. 


ion  which  were  distributed  by 
lews-  Japanese  while  he  was  in 
were  Japan.  They  plugged  the  Jap 
[s/*  propaganda  line  by  picking  up 


u*  u  &u  ^  4:  **  fricndlv  but  not  obsoQuious  **  propfl^Bnoa  lino  oy  piCKing  up 

which  the  Times  executive  ran  U.  S.  press  comment  that  was 

across  in  his  conversations  with  Tokyo  dSn2  his  short  favorable  to  Japan  in  any  way. 

Japanese  new.spaper  executives,  P‘anis  in  loxyo  lus  snori  _ 

holds  that  the  capitulation  is  ?tay  but  concentrate  most  of  (^n  Adler  had  a  ringside 

more  or  less  an  amicable  peace  his  visits  at  the  Asaht  plant  with  seat  at  the  signing  of  the  sur 

rather  than  surrender  and  that 

now  that  the  war  is  over  Japan  «  0  - «  v  ^  V 

U."  S^^^where’^^^ey lefT^^ofl  ^  at  LdUuS  ROl0 

Pearl  Harbor.  _  _  _  _ 

T.eX”°n“o,  w,.  Of  Geii.  MacArthuF 

J  declared.  Praise  for  General  MacAr-  Japan’s  leading  newspapers,  was 

They  don  t  act  like  a  defeated  thur’s  conduct  in  occupying  telling  all  of  the  story  honestly 
people.  refuse  to  believe  Japan  and  for  his  recent  order  and  well.  That  also  goes  for  the 

mat  Pearl  Harbor  was  a  viola-  clamping  a  censorship  on  the  Nippon  Times,  which  is  the  Eng- 
tion  of  everything  ethical  and  Japanese  press  and  radio  was  lish-language  daily  used  by  the 
decent.  In  short,  they  really  be-  voiced  this  week  by  William  R.  government  as  an  official  organ, 
lieve  that  the  ending  was  Mathews,  editor  of  the  Arizona  “There  was  some  trivial  pro- 


brought  about  by  the  fortunes  of  D„i,  star,  Tucson,  in  an  inter 
war  and  that  they  could  just  as  Ep^ro^  Publisher 

well  have  been  the  victors.  ..j  see  how  we  could  oc 

It  IS  up  to  the  Japanese  press  j  without  imposini 

"T*  censorship.”  declared  the  Ari 
conceptions.  Gen.  Adler  be-  nno 


"  _ 1  Ml  J  culi-ur  wiiu  waa  uiic 

*  seven  top-flight  American  news 


clamping  a  censorship  on  the  Nippon  Times,  which  is  the  Eng- 
Japanese  press  and  radio  was  lish-language  daily  used  by  the 
voiced  this  week  by  William  R.  government  as  an  official  organ. 
Mathews,  editor  of  the  Arizona  “There  was  sorne  trivial  pro- 
Daily  Star,  Tucson,  in  an  inter-  paganda  but  so  little  of  it  that 
view  with  Editor  &  Publisher,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

“I  can’t  see  how  we  could  oc-  There  were  a  few  rape  accusa- 
cupy  Japan  without  imposing  tions  but  they  were  quickly  dls- 
censorshio,”  declared  the  Ari-  proved.” 
zona  editor  who  was  one  of  Peoca  Bid  in  Iun« 


through 


controlling 


these  media  of  information  by  recOTHv*as^*Bues^^of*the^U^*  editors  at  Asahi  and  the 

the  Allied  occupation  authori-  piavv  and  War  Denartments  Nippon  Times  in  visits  to  their 

ties.  The  Times  executive  said  War  Departments^  These  editors  and  per- 

Gen.  MacArthur’s  order  this  MacArthur  continued  to  sons  in  close  touch  with  Japan’s 


Peace  Bid  in  June 
Mr.  Mathews  talked  with  va- 


•aw  and  wfr  Nippon  Times  in  visits  to  their 

“  «  War  Departments  These  editors  and  per- 

If  MacArthur  continued  to  sons  in  close  touch  with  Japan’s 


week  clamping  a  censorship  on  Permit  the  Japs  to  announce  our  war  effort,  were  convinced  that 
the  Japanese  press  and  radio  was  troop  movements  during  the  oc-  Japan  had' lost  the  war  in  July. 

-  ~  -  - -  1944,  after  the  Saipan  cam- 


a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


cupation  it  would  be  the  easiest 


“We  will  have  to  educate  a  1"  **'®  world  for  them  to  paign.  But  die-hard  militarists, 

new  generation  to  the  democra-  large  quantities  of  war  a  faction  still  with  power  in 

tic  way  of  life.”  he  asserted.  ®flPiP^®Pf  ‘o  our  detriment.  Re-  Japan,  according  to  Mr.  Math- 
“We  will  have  to  teach  those  JP®'”®®*’'  we^^  have  to  disarm  gws,  refused  to  concede  defeat 
people  that  they  are  a  defeated  ‘“O®®  People-  •  and  continued  to  push  the  na- 

nation.  They  are  prostrate  now  Lauda  MacArthur  tion  toward  its  ultimate  defeat. 

Although  a  large  part  of 


nation.  They  are  prostrate  now 

have  to  keep  them  Mr.  Mathews  said  Gen.  Mac-  Although  a  large  part  of 
t“®*  Arthur  is  showing  “great  pa-  Tokyo  has  been  razed  as  a  re- 

•  served  both  tience  and  tact  in  his  grasp  of  suit  of  American  air  poundings, 

m  the  last  war  and  saw  action  the  problem  in  Japan.”  He  said  Mr.  Mathews  said,  the  newspa- 
*  A  until  recently,  said  the  occupation  “is  going  un-  per  plants  were  fortunate,  "rhe 

the  American  people  should  be  usually  well  and  the  Jans  are  old  Japan  Advertiser  building, 
prepared  for  a  long  occupation  cooperating  wholeheartedly.”  which  now  houses  the  Nippon 


of  Japan. 


Not  one  untoward  incident  was  Times,  was  not  hit  at  all  during 


They  11  be  plotting  a  war  of  report^  during  the  early  days  the  raids,  and  the  Asahi  build- 
revenge  and  we’ve  got  to  re-  of  the  Allied  landings  on  the  Jan  ing  was  only  hit  once  with  little 
main  there  to  show  them  how  homeland,  “a  great  tribute  to  damage. 

foolhardy  ^ch  a  plan  is.”  he  MacArthur’s  planning  and  exe-  With  Japan  defeated  and  im- 
stated.  “It’s  a  big  job  and  we  cution.”  he  added.  proved  relations  between  her  and 

have  got  to  do  it.”  During  the  signing  of  the  Jap  the  U.  S.  necessary  for  peace  in 

Gen.  Adler  was  one  of  the  first  surrender  aboard  the  USS  Mis-  the  Orient,  there  is  a  job  to  be 
accredited  correspondents  to  en-  souri,  which  he  witnessed  along  done  by  the  American  press  at 
ter  Tokyo,  going  in  with  two  with  about  300  other  accredit^  home,  according  to  Mr.  Mathews, 
other  ^^War-Navy  Department  Allied  correspondents,  and  in  the  “It  is  of  the  greatest  impor-| 
“guests”  on  Sept.  1,  the  day  be-  early  days  of  the  occupation  the  tance  for  us,  the  press,  tol 
fore  the  surrender  ceremony  Japanese  press  and  radio  “told  all  awaken  the  people  now  to  thel 


aboard  the  USS  Missouri,  an  the  truth  as  I  saw  it. 


event  he  also  witnessed. 

He  remained  in  Japan  only  a 


Mathews  stated. 

“Asahi,  for  example,  one  of 


consequences  of  our  victory  irl 
the  Orient,”  he  asserted.  '“Thiil 
victory  imposes  an  obligation  on 


render  aboard  the  Missouri  Bi 
.said  there  were  two  correspoM! 
ents  and  two  photographenS 
Domei  covering  the  story. ^ 

“But  they  didn’t  get  th*  m 
act  from  our  boys,”  he  ru 
“They  were  right  in  there 
their  job.  In  fact,  our  ctsie 
spondents  helped  them  out  win 
names  and  other  materlil.’”u- 
lot  fell  to  the  General,  him^ 
at  the  Yokosuka  naval  lap 
surrender  as  one  Jap  correspcaj. 
ent  continually  a«ked  his  aah 
tance  on  the  spelling  of 
of  various  American  offleea 

“I  can  say  they  acted  no  tf 
ferent  than  our  boys,”  he  statil 
"They  were  there  coverlaf  ■ 
assignment  and  that’s  whattka 
did.  I  would  say  they  ud 
properly.” 

Gen.  Adler  praised  Gen.  || 
Arthur's  relations  with  the  m 
corps,  stating:  - 

“Gen.  MacArthur  bellevei 
giving  the  widest  pubUejaH 
the  Pacific  story.  That's 
by  his  action  for  exampl%j^| 
permitting  more  than 
respondents  to  cover  the  J^H 
cse  surrender,  while,  as  coi^H 
only  a  dozen  or  so  were  i»B 
the  German  surrender.” 

the  United  States  to  malntaH 
der  throughout  the  Orient^H 
going  to  require  consldM^I 
manpower  for  actual  occa|i^| 
and  police  work.  If  we’re  |fl 
to  demobilize  at  the  rate  m 
people  here  arc  suggMii 
Japan  can  rearm  again  ia  I 
years.  To  get  that  maai 
across  to  the  American  peg 
is  our  primary  task  now." 

Viewing  the  Pacific  campg| 
as  a  whole,  Mr.  Mathews,  a  fir 
mer  military  man.  said  t^t« 
victory  in  the  Pacific  came  e* 
lier  than  expected  and  ‘his 
made  possible  by  the  most  mf 
nifleent  coordination  on  nait 
military  and  diplomatic  pose 
ever  seen  in  history." 

Mr.  Mathews  was  amon|  tk 
first  three  American  correspoot 
ents  to  enter  Tokyo  on  SepLL 
accompanied  by  Brig.  Gen.  h 
lius  Ochs  Adler,  New  Yod 
Times  vicepresident  and  geneni 
manager,  and  P.  R.  Jackw. 
publisher  of  the  Portland  OrejR 
Journal. 

He  left  Tokyo  Sept.  5  and  fle* 
back  via  Saipan  and  Gum 
Abroad  two  months,  he  wa 
with  the  Third  Fleet  aboard  th» 
aircraft  carrier  Iowa. 
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Trade 


pennies  for  Coffee...  Billions 


doiH 
>ur  copf 
1  out 

>•  hioueli 
>v»l  bl, 
)rreipfl|^ 


ro«  fraction  of  a  cent  a  cup,  coffee  stands  at  the 
o:  hand  of  all  America,  brinxing  cheer,  warmth, 
"uUtiun.  But  "The  Friendly  Drink  from  Gtxxl 
-ijiiborj’’  has  a  meaning  far  broader  and  dee|ier 
fa  die  buoyance  it  brings  to  individual  lives. 

for  coffee  is  a  powerful  force  in  welding  the  soli- 
snh  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Upon  coffee  stands  the  welfare  of  105,000,000 
Jcndlv  people  in  the  5,859,000  square  miles  of  the 
’  ujUcc  prcxlucIni.;  countries.  These,  the  nine  mem- 
countries  of  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau, 
'fo  alone  supply  96%  of  all  the  coffee  consumed  jn 
United  States,  and  the  five  other  coffee-producing 
“witries,  are  awake  to  the  common  good  and  pros- 
that  lies  in  hemisphere  ccxjperation. 

!  These  countries  were  first  to  take  their  place  bc- 
*de  the  United  States  in  war,  and  strongest  in  their 
*W»t  of  Pan-American  unity  in  peace.  ■ 


Their  ever-increasing  coffee  exports  to  the  United 
States  mean  ever  higher  standards  of  living  for  the 
Latin-American  people,  ever-increasing  financial  re¬ 
sources  with  which  to  buy  the  elements  of  a  better  life. 

But  most  important  to  the  United  States,  these 
ever-increasing  needs  and  resources  mean  immensely 
increased  imports  from  the  United  States.  Even  in  the 
pre-war  year  1938,  with  trade  depressed  by  interna¬ 
tional  difficulties,  their  world-wide  imports  exceeded 
$800,000,000.  When  wartime  restrictions  are  lifted — 
the  possibilities  are  limitless. 

No  wonder  forward-looking  minds  recognize  that 
these  friendly  )K'oples  comprise  a  vast  postwar  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  northern  neighbors.  With  good  will  and 
imagination  to  inspire  our  common  future  .  .  .  with 
coffee  as  the  common  currency  of  the  hemisphere  .  .  . 
immensely  accelerated  inter-American  trade  will  pro¬ 
vide  pros|x-rity  and  well-being  for  all  the  .American 
countries — a  business  in  billions! 


Tk«  FricBtUy  Driak 


Froa  Good  Ncifkbo^ 


'American  (/. 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


Outline  for  Full  1946 
Retail  Sales  Program 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlmon 

NOW  WHAT’  Its  all  over. 

Messy  adjustments  will  go  on 
for  years.  Politics,  now  tired 
of  its  long  vacation,  will  go  into 
high;  and  ersatz  merchandise 
will  be  dumped  as  fast  as  mer- 
chamts  can  get  rid  of  it 

Retail  establishments  in  the 
United  States  totaled  1.562,000 
in  1929.  At  the  beginning  of 
1944,  1.324,000  were  in  opera* 
tion.  During  this  15-year  period, 
our  population  increased  more 
than  16.000.000.  With  about  15% 
fewer  stores  and  about  13% 
more  people,  retail  stores  have, 
during  the  past  three  years,  set 
all-time  highs  for  sales. 

Retail  advertising  linage  in¬ 
creases  have  b^n  modest, 
nothing  in  comparison  to  in¬ 
creases  in  sales.  Is  now  the 
time  to  lay  out  aggressive  sell¬ 
ing  promotions  for  19467  We 
think  so. 

Check  Every  Classification 

Those  of  us  who  lived 
through  the  depression  years  of 
1930  to  1936,  can  recall  the 
speeches  made  by  Bill  Nugent 
of  Media  Records,  in  which  he 
proved  that  many  newspapers 
did  not  know  what  percentage 
of  their  local  revenues  should 
come  from  each  of  15  major  re¬ 
tail  classifications.  Cities  that 
carried  a  high  percentage  of 
linage  for  shoe  stores,  showed 
better  than  national  average 
dollar  consumer  sales.  The 
same  was  found  true  ol  many 
other  classifications. 

Suggestion:  At  an  early  date, 
call  a  staff  meeting,  and  with 
Media  Records  or  whatever 
other  linage  measuring  service 
you  use,  make  up  a  score  card 
showing  just  what  each  classi¬ 
fication  spent  during  1942,  1943 
and  1944,  and  the  first  six 
months  of  1945. 

Then  make  a  list  of  those 
stores  that  have  sold  out,  failed 
or  been  combined  with  other 
establishments.  Also,  compile  a 
list  of  stores  or  service  places 
that  have  started  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  3V^  years.  Also, 
what  linage  they  have  used  in 
newspapers  and  other  media  in 
your  market. 

Next,  interview  several  store 
owners  in  each  classification 
and  learn  at  first  hand  just 
what  they  expect  in  the  way  of 
postwar  merchandise.  Then 
make  up  a  prospect  list  and  as¬ 
sign  a  few  to  each  salesman. 
Two  prospect  lists  will  come  out 
of  this  program:  1.  Old  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  cut  down  their 
linage.  2.  New  stores  that  have 
been  opened  in  the  past  3V& 
years. 

Every  retail  market  is  “dif¬ 
ferent”;  but,  in  many  respects, 
they  are  alike.  All  have  been 
affected  by  war  earnings.  There 
is  more  money  in  banks,  under 
mattresses,  in  safety  deposit 
boxes  and  in  bond  accounts. 


Home  accessories,  such  as  fur¬ 
niture.  heating  plants,  refriger¬ 
ators,  vacuum  cleaners,  kitchen 
‘tools,”  clothing  and  a  hundred 
other  items  are  worn  out. 

In  preparing  a  basic  solicita¬ 
tion  for  a  full  year's  schedule 
of  advertising,  run  on  a  fre¬ 
quency  basis — and  at  least  three 
ads  every  week — this  material 
should  be  given  every  retail 
and  general  advertiser  in  your 
market: 

1.  A  complete  story  about 
your  present  circulation.  We 
are  always  amazed  when  we  ask 
retailers  about  the  circulation 
of  the  paper  they  are  using.  We 
have  yet  to  have  one,  just  one, 
tell  us  the  total  circulation, 
where  it  goes,  etc. 

2.  A  complete  explanation 
about  the  continuing  Studies 
done  by  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation. 

3.  An  explanation  of  the  size 
of  the  “retail”  department  of 
your  paper.  By  that  we  mean 
this:  Tell  prospects  the  total 
circulation  revenue  of  your 
paper  —  in  dollars  —  each  week. 
Multiply  this  by  52  weeks.  In 
most  instances  we  have  found 
that  the  average  paper  does  a 
very  large  retail  business,  sell¬ 
ing  thousands  of  copies  each 
day  for  cash.  In  the  average 
town,  newspapers  rank  among 
the  first  10  or  20  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  in  dollar  sales.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  your  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue. 

4.  Case  histories.  Make  up  a 
list  of  10  to  20  firms  that  have 
used  your  paper  during  the  war 
years.  Show  what  they  have 
spent,  even  though  they  have 
not  always  been  in  a  position  to 
fill  all  of  their  orders.  Point 
out  the  good  will  they  have 
built  up  during  the  past  four 
years. 

5.  Radio  competition.  If  your 
prospects  are  radio  curious,  ask 
them  to  write  any  merchant  in 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  or  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  and  ask  them  what 
happened  to  their  dollar  volume 
during  the  recent  strikes  that 
occurred  in  these  two  markets. 

Recently,  we  were  in  Fort 
Wayne  and  saw  what  happened 
during  the  strike.  We  talked 
with  dozens  of  consumers.  All 
said  the  same  thing:  “I  miss 
the  local  news  of  our  com¬ 
munity.  It’s  pretty  tough  to 
have  things  happen  right  in 
your  own  neighborhood  and  not 
know  about  it  for  weeks.” 

Many  newspapers  are  already 
selling  their  retailers  and  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers  the  idea  of  con¬ 
tinuous  campaigns  for  1946. 
Every  day  you  put  off  getting 
your  own  selling  machinery 
oiled  and  In  working  order,  the 
easier  it  will  be  for  other  media 
to  cut  down  your  share  of  the 
appropriation.  Now  is  the  time 
to  get  things  moving. 

(No.  152  in  a  series) 


Flee  Ice  Cream 
Gets  Subscribers 

The  Fort  Gaines  (Ga.)  South¬ 
west  Georgian  has  almost  dou¬ 
bled  circulation  since  Editor- 
Publisher  Robert  L.  S.  Bickford 
took  over  the  weekly  a  few 
months  ago. 

The  business  office  is  run  by 
Mrs.  Bickford,  who  is  listed  on 
the  newspaper's  masthead  as 
"The  Editor's  Inspiration.” 

Her  secret?  She  gives  away 
free  with  each  subscription  a 
frosted  malt,  ice  cream  or  a  box 
of  airmail  stationery.  The  ice 
cream  and  frosted  malts  are 
made  right  in  the  “front  office.” 

Education  Keynotes 
NDPA  Summer  Meeting 

Members  of  the  Northwest 
Daily  Press  Association  turned 
the  spotlight  on  education  for 
journalism  at  their  26th  annual 
summer  meeting,  held  at  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Sept.  1. 

James  L.  Morrill,  president  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  at 
a  luncheon  for  100  members 
and  guests,  paid  high  tribute  to 
the  close  bonds  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  University  and  the 
state  and  between  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  newspaper 
press. 

Ralph  D.  Casey,  director  of 
the  ^hool  of  Journalism,  de¬ 
scribed  the  organization  and 
purposes  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism. 
For  his  interest  in  the  associa¬ 
tion,  Casey  was  presented  with 
a  pipe  by  Roy  P.  Palmer,  exec¬ 
utive  secretary. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
meeting  was  the  presentation  of 
a  watch  to  Thomas  F.  Barnhart, 
professor  of  journalism,  by  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  Sotherland,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Sioux  City 
Journal-Tribune,  for  the  for¬ 
mer’s  outstanding  service  to  the 
association.  Barnhart  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  number  of  research 
projects  among  NDPA  members 
on  newspaper  advertising  prob¬ 
lems,  and  recently  prepared  the 
comprehensive  visual  presenta¬ 
tion.  “Your  Daily  Newspaper  in 
War  and  in  Peace”  ( E&P,  Sept. 
8.  p.  58). 

■ 

Kiely  Publicity  Head 
At  Naval  Academy 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Thomas  Kiely,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Cohoes 
(N.  Y. )  American,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  information  offi¬ 
cer  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis. 

Commander  Kiely  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  AI- 
bony  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
Press  in  1923  and  was  later  on 
the  staff  of  the  Albany  Evening 
News.  He  had  served  as  city 
editor  of  the  Cohoes  American 
for  10  years  until  he  entered  the 
Navy  in  1941. 

■ 

Germans  to  Publish 

French  occupation  authorities 
in  southern  Germany  have  au¬ 
thorized  a  group  headed  by  Dr. 
Hugo  Eckener,  dirigible  expert, 
to  edit  their  own  newspaper,  the 
Sued  Kurier,  aceording  to  a 
Bern  radio  report  heard  by  CBS. 


Brand  Names 
Group  Declorei 
Label  Poliq^ 

Voluntary  industry  w,, 
ments  such  as  those  belntT 
veloped  in  several  dlviiioM ^ 
the  food  industry  to  um  uj 
form  terminology  ia  Ubt|| , 
advancement  of  the  competitik 
brand  identification  syit«s 
even  greater  usefuloMa*  Ik 
board  approved  the  foUoek 
lines  of  “leadership  action"' 

Under  the  provisions  of  ih 
Foundation’s  charter  dtehik 
one  of  its  purposes  to  bt  S 
advancement  of  the  co^ 
tive  brand  identificatloa  b 
tern  “to  even  greater  lafiM 
ness,”  the  board  approaii 
following  lines  of  "leadaM 
action”: 

1.  Encouragement  aatii 
brand  product  manufaetMn  i 
voluntary  definition  of  proia 
content  or  characteristies  to  It 
maximum  extent  praettoal  i 
each  industry;  and  the 
agement  of  every  induitiy  t 
use  uniform  terminology,  nla 
tarily  arrived  at. 

2.  Encouragement  of  conttaa 
leadership  among  manutoda 
ers  in  the  maintenance  of  ha 
nonious  and  desirable  enpkf 
er-employe  relations  and  adi 
factory  working  condltiow 

3.  Encouragement  ol  laile 
ship  in  technological  effidat; 
with  the  object  of  increased  pit 
ductivity  and  resultant  bM 
values  to  consumers. 

4.  Encouragement  in  brui 
product  industry  of  leadenhf 
in  the  development  of  new  u 
better  means  to  good  living  vd 
the  most  rapid  and  widest  pt 
sible  availability  of  each  scut 
tlfic  improvement  to  all  th 
American  public.” 

The  resolution  apparently  e 
dorses  the  “descriptive  labeliif 
program  launched  this  year  it 
the  Grocery  Manufacturen  i 
America,  Inc. 

Other  actions  at  the  quarteij 
meeting  of  the  Foundatiais 
board  included  election  ol 
Henry  E.  Abt.  managing  dine- 
tor,  to  the  office  of  secretory 
and  the  approval  of  approt- 
mately  300  brand  names  thi; 
have  been  on  the  maricet  9 
years  or  more  to  receive  thi 
Foundation’s  “Certificates  i 
Public  Service.” 


SCOTT  ' 

“Extra-Hi-Speeir 
COLOR  PRESSES 

Unit  Style  or 
Superimpoied 

Faetegt  Color  Preun 
in  the  World 

Walter  Scott &Ca 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  I 
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SHIPS  WONT  COLLIDE 
PLANES  WONT  CRASH 


into  unseen  hazards  when  warned  by  RADAR 


Saf*T  or  collision  in  fog?  No  longer  need  Mountains  or  buildings  ahoadi  Fog  and 
oassen  dangers,  lurking  in  fog  or  darkness,  bad  weather  will  lose  much  of  their  terror 
bstbscauseof  a  diaasteratsea.  Todayradar  with  radar-equipped  planes.  Radar  will  warn 
fsss  through  the  fog,  locates  other  ships,  the  pilot  of  mountains,  other  planes  and  city 
booys,  icebergs,  derdicta,  shorelines.  skylines,  help  him  to  fly  a  safe  course. 

...from  an  actual  photo  taken  on  Long  Island  Sound  of 

RADAR  SCREEN  ON  G-E  ELEGRONIC  NAVIGATOR 

UUSTKATID  ON  THIOLASSSCRIINoftheG-E  Navigator  are  in-  ^ 

dications  of  points  of  land,  ships,  buoys,  etc.,  picked  up  in  the 
darkness  by  radtur.  By  comparing  bright  snots  on  the  dark 
screen  with  charts,  the  pilot  knows  not  only  lus  own  position, 
but  what  is  around  him.  Safe  courses  can  be  charted  through 
fog  and  night  in  congested  harbors. 


Now,  radar  for  commercial  ships.  On  the 

bridge  of  “American  Mariner,"  U.  S.  Mari¬ 
time  Service  trainingship.  General  Electric’s 
new  Electronic  Navigator  shoum  how  radar 
can  be  used  to  help  plot  a  safe  course.  This 
first  peacetime  application  of  radar  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  photo  below. 


NIANTIC 

BAY 


BLACK  PT. 


HATCHETT  PT. 


4  BARTLETT  REEF  BVOT 
f  BELL  BOOT 


HATCHETT  RSEP  BOOT 


A  million  dollars  of  G-E  electronic  equipment  every  dayj 

General  Electric  has  built  electronic  equipment  for  the  armed  forces 
at  the  rate  of  almost  a  million  dollars  a  day.  For  more  than  three 
decades  G-E  research  and  engineering  have  worked  continuously 
to  develop  radio  and  electronic  equipment.  Your  safety  at  sea  and 
in  the  air  is  one  of  the  jobs  to  which  General  Electric  has  ask  itself. 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  GULL  I. 


PLUM  I. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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World  Press  Freedom 
Principle  Spreading 


THE  PRINCIPLE  of  world  free¬ 
dom  of  distribution  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  news  this  week  con¬ 
tinued  to  get  wide  play  in  dis¬ 
patches  both  from  abroad  and 
at  home. 

Dispatches  almost  daily  con¬ 
tinued  to  report  one  country 
and  another  lifting  censorship 
restrictions  within  its  borders. 
All  was  not  on  the  credit  side, 
however.  A  few  discordant 
notes  appeared  from  South 
America,  and  a  survey  of  the 
European  press  situation  showed 
that  although  the  countries 
there  are  moving  in  the  de¬ 
sired  direction,  there  remains 
nevertheless  much  to  be  done 
before  an  acceptance  there  of 
the  American  conception  of  a 
free  press  is  achiev^. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro  came 
word  that  the  United  States 
delegation  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  at  the  current  Third  Inter¬ 
national  Communications  Con¬ 
ference  urging  new  regulations 
liberalizing  the  interchange  of 
information  among  nations. 

The  proposal  submitted  by 
Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  Ambassador 
to  Brazil,  asked  liberalization  of 
all  government  regulations  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  transmission  and 
reception  of  press  and  radio 
messages  and  news  addressed  to 
multiple  destinations  for  publi¬ 
cation  or  broadcasting. 

Also  from  Rio,  however,  an 
AP  dispatch  r^orted  Sept.  9 
that  the  Brazilian  Writers’  As¬ 
sociation  had  protested  against 
what  it  termed  “restrictions  on 
liberty”  in  Brazil.  The  Brazil¬ 
ian  manifesto  was  signed  by  81 
writers  of  various  political  affili¬ 
ations  and  it  pointed  out  that 
the  Government  was  continuing 
action  against  a  group  of  jour¬ 
nalists  accused  of  criticizing  the 
present  regime. 

Knowlond  in  Plea 


There  was  no  indication  that 
the  internal  press  situation  af¬ 
fected  foreign  correspondents  in 
any  way.  A  recent  AP  world 
censorship  survey  listed  Brazil 
as  one  of  the  countries  which 
permits  news  to  flow  freely  into 
and  out  of  the  country  and  ex¬ 
ercises  no  censorship  on  papers 
domestically. 

Long  one  of  the  leading 
spokesmen  for  the  cause  of 
world  press  freedom  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator  William  F.  Knowland,  as¬ 
sistant  puiblisher  of  the  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune,  went  on  record 
again  last  week  with  the  state¬ 
ment  “that  one  of  the  great  con¬ 
tributions  that  could  be  made 
to  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
would  be  the  guaranty  of  the 
free  access  to  the  news  of  the 
world.” 

Writing  from  London  Sept.  9, 
C.  L.  Sulzberger,  New  York 
Times  correspondent,  pointed 
out  that  although  definite  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  toward  the 
relaxation  of  censorship  in  Eu¬ 
rope  during  the  four  months 
since  the  German  surrender, 
full  freedom  of  the  press  as  it 
is  understood  in  the  U.  S.  “still 
is  a  long  way  off  in  many  huge 
areas.” 


Sulzberger,  who  recently 
toured  Europe  to  study,  among 
other  things,  censorship  and 
local  press  conditions,  said  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  example,  still 
exercises  strict  supervision  of 
foreign  correspondents’  dis¬ 
patches.  He  added  that  Russian 
officials,  however,  contend  that 
freedom  of  the  press  as  they 
conceive  it  exists  internally, 
“but  their  conceptions  are  hard¬ 
ly  the  same  as  ours.” 

In  the  Middle  East,  he  re¬ 
ported,  U.  S.  Army  military  cen¬ 
sorship  still  exists,  while  in 
eastern  Europe  the  censorship 
and  transmission  systems,  as 
well  as  the  permission  for  re¬ 
porters  to  circulate  freely,  is 
somewhat  scrambled,  depending 
on  local  conditions. 

“As  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
at  present,  the  only  free  areas 
for  foreign  reporters  are  Greece 
and  Bulgaria,”  he  wrote.  He 
continued; 

“In  Turkey,  censorship  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  continues 
despite  talks  with  British  and 
American  personalities  on  the 
subject,  but  it  now  is  more  tol¬ 
erant  of  criticism  and  of  discus¬ 
sion  of  internal  affairs  than  in 
the  past.” 

Spain,  Portugal 

Although  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  contends  there  is  no  cen¬ 
sorship,  Sulzberger  said,  dis¬ 
patches  can  be  and  frequently 
are  delayed  or  cancelled  under 
what  is  cited  as  a  1932  inter¬ 
national  convention  barring 
material  “inimical  to  the  state.” 

In  Portugal,  the  local  press  is 
carefully  censored,  according  to 
Sulzberger,  and  while  foreign 
corre.'pondents’  copy  is  not  dis¬ 
turbed  they  complain  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  “personal  responsi¬ 
bility”  system,  whereby  they 
may  be  expelled,  they  feel 
pretty  nervous. 

Elsewhere  in  Europe  and  in 
other  world  capitals  censor¬ 
ship  was  going  by  the  board. 
In  England,  fqr  example,  no 
censorship  now  exists.  In 
France,  foreign  correspondents’ 
dispatches  are  transmitted  with¬ 
out  scrutiny.  Censorship  in 
Italy,  headquarters  for  the 
Mediterranean  theater,  ended 
Sept.  7.  Censorship  between 
India  and  the  United  Kingdom 
and  India  and  the  U.  S.  also  has 
ceased. 

In  occupied  Germany,  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  Censorship  has 
ended  for  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents.  It  was  announced  in  Singa¬ 
pore  Sept.  9  that  all  British  cen¬ 
sorship  in  the  entire  Southeast 
Asia  Command  had  been  lifted, 
except  for  reports  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  military  forces  for  fu¬ 
ture  occupations  and  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  special  troops. 

The  AP  world  censorship  sur¬ 
vey,  brought  up-to-date  by 
Editor  &  Publisher,  shows  that 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  France  have  lifted  entirely 
their  restrictions  on  press  and 
radio.  China  also  is  consider¬ 
ing  censorship  relaxation  after 
a  transition  period  from  war  to 
peace.  There  is  no  indication 


that  Soviet  censorship  will  be 
altered.  The  same  is  true  of 
Finland,  Rumania  and  Hungary. 

The  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia, 
Sweden,  Switzerland.  Norway. 
Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Panama 
permit  news  to  flow  freely  in 
and  out  and  exercise  no  censor¬ 
ship  on  papers  domestically. 

Here  are  other  gleanings  in 
brief  from  the  survey: 

Argentina  permits  correspond¬ 
ents  to  send  their  dispatches 
abroad  without  restrictions,  al¬ 
though  she  keeps  interveners 
in  foreign  communications  of¬ 
fices.  "The  Argentine  local  press 
is  comparatively  free,  but  the 
radio  is  strictly  controlled. 
Spain  and  Portugal  keep  their 
home  press  under  strict  control. 

Bolivian  censorship  officially 
has  been  declared  non-existent, 
but  actually  the  press  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  political  pressures 
and  other  means.  Censorship 
of  outgoing  dispatches  continues 
in  Chile,  but  it  is  reported  au¬ 
thoritatively  this  is  likely  to  be 
lifted  shortly. 

Paraguay  officials  say  the 
press  is  free,  but  government 
pressures  exert  control.  Mex¬ 
ican  censorship  continues  and 
outgoing  communications  are 
watched  for  espionage  and  also 
anything  untruthfully  deroga¬ 
tory  to  Mexico.  Venezuela  re¬ 
tains  its  censorship  machinery. 

The  British  section  of  the 
British  -  Soviet  -  Iranian  censor¬ 
ship  office  has  ceased  function¬ 
ing  although  the  Russians  are 
still  operating.  Cuba  terminat¬ 
ed  all  censorship  on  Aug.  23. 
The  British  censorship  in  Egypt 
has  been  lifted  on  all  non-mili¬ 
tary  news  dispatches,  although 
a  U.  S.  military  censorship  re¬ 
mains  in  force. 

China  this  week  partially  abol¬ 
ished  wartime  news  censorship. 
Dr.  K.  C.  Wu.  the  new  Chinese 
Minister  of  Information,  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  press  conference  in 
Chungking  Sept.  12  the  qualified 
lifting  of  censorship  on  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  He  said  it  would  be¬ 
come  effective  Oct.  1,  except  in 
liberated  areas  where  military 
operations  are  not  yet  completed. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  a  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  New  York  Times. 
Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer’s 
U.  S.  headquarters  the  same  day 
circularized  accredited  war  cor¬ 
respondents,  advising  them  that 
any  material  they  write  con¬ 
cerning  U.  S.  Army  activity  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  still  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  Army  press  censorship. 

The  correspondents  were  ad¬ 
vised  that  they  could  file  “in  the 
clear”  if  the  stories  do  not  men¬ 
tion  U.  S.  Army  activity  or  in¬ 
directly  concern  the  U.  S.  Army. 

The  State  Department  an¬ 
nounced  Sept.  12  in  Washington 
that  permission  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  for  American  correspond¬ 
ents  to  enter  Rumania. 

The  censorship  of  cablegrams 
and  broadcasts  ceased  through¬ 
out  Australia  at  midnight  Sept. 
13.  This  meant  the  total  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  last  forms  of  censor¬ 
ship,  as  the  censoring  of  mate¬ 
rial  published  in  the  Australian 
press  ended  Aug.  16. 

On  Sept.  12  the  Government 
of  Honduras  lifted  press  and 
mail  censorship. 


Davis  Leaves 
OWI.  Replaced 
By  Neil  Dalton 


I 


Washinton.  Sept.  15__m 
Davis  retired  as  directoTS 
Office  of  War  Informt  * 
day  with  the  thanks  of  I 
Truman  for  his  service 


consolation  of  a  White 
letter  telling  him  “you  n 
more  than  your  share  U 
bats.” 

On  Davis’  recn 
the  President  named  Neil 
ton,  chief  of  the  domestic  bi. 
to  be  acting  director  for 
purpose  of  winding  up 
ness  of  OWI.  Liquidetioe 
expected  to  be  comp 
Oct.  6  by  a  staff  of  about  a 
persons. 

In  his  letter  of  resi 
Mr.  Davis  said  he  has  co 
the  job  which  brought 
Washington  and  wished  to 
sume  private  activity,  pr 
ably  radio  broadcasting. 


Chicago  Sun  Bureau 
Aids  Service  Men 

Chicago,  Sept.  11 — The  Yanb 
Service.  Bureau  of  the  Chicoji 
Sun  has  distributed  tree  1.42u. 
759  pamphlets  on  the  G  I.  Bill 
of  Rights  and  other  veterani 
benefits  during  the  past  year  to 
service  men  and  veterans. 

The  bureau  staff  has  inter¬ 
viewed  10,842  men  and  women 
at  its  offices  in  the  Conwiy 
Building,  and  has  answered  13- 
101  telephone  inquiries  and  It 
638  questions  received  by  mail 
many  from  men  in  overseas 
service. 

The  bureau  now  ships  an  aver 
age  of  40.000  pamphlets  a  week 
to  individuals  and  to  military 
organizations  all  over  the  work 
It  was  established  in  April,  1944. 
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The  hardest  working  horses  in  the  land 


No  wonder  the  railroads  are  carrying  75% 
of  the  Nation’s  total  freight  .  .  .  moving  thou* 
sands  of  tons  of  raw  materials  and  manufac¬ 
tured  products  at  an  average  rate  of  less  than 
1  cent  a  ton  mile! 


THERE’S  no  form  of  land  or  air  transporta¬ 
tion  which  gets  so  much  work  out  of  so  little 
horsepower  as  your  railroads. 

Here’s  what  we  mean:  To  carry  a  ton  of  freight 
by  plane  requires,  on  the  average,  a  pull  of  100 
horsepower.  A  highway  truck  needs  about  15 
horsepower  for  every  ton  hauled.  But,  to  move 
a  ton  of  freight  by  rail  requires  only  2  horse¬ 
power! 


Erie  Railroad 
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PROMOTION 


How  the  Newspapers 
Can  Use  Radio  Time 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

WEEK  before  last  Jerry  Walk¬ 
er’s  radio  column  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  listed  negotiations  by 
eight  newspapers  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  radio  station  ownership. 
With  FM  just  around  the  corner 
and  more  trades  of  space  for 
time  with  existing  AM  stations 
likely,  it’s  a  go^  guess  that 
many  a  newspaper  publisher 
(and  promotion  man)  may  ere 
long  find  himself  with  one  foot 
in  the  radio  business. 

“What  is  radio  good  for?”  and 
"What  can’t  it  do?”  become  very 
practical  questions  also  when 
looked  at  from  the  prospective 
newspaper  sponsor’s  side.  In 
our  modest  opinion.  .  .  . 

For  newspaper  promotional 
purposes  radio  IS  GOOD  when 
used  to — 

1.  Establish  general  good  will 
toward  the  newspaper  as  a  com¬ 
munity  or  social  institution. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  other  promotional 
efforts  of  a  newspaper  by  radio. 
For  example  a  plan  to  help  re¬ 
turning  service  men  which  runs 
in  the  paper  would  make  very 
good  radio  interview  material. 
A  Golden  Gloves  battle  could 
be  broadcast.  A  youth  develop¬ 
ment  camp  band  could  play. 
An  editorial  program  for  indus¬ 
trial  development  could  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Staff  Publicity 

2.  Establish  the  personalities 
of  the  newspaper  so  that  bylines 
become  people.  One  newspaper 
of  our  acquaintance  runs  a  quiz 
show  in  which  staff  members 
have  a  chance  to  shine  on  points 
in  which  they  are  well  in¬ 
formed. 

3.  Popularize  a  name — the 
paper  itself,  a  department  or  a 
new  feature. 

4.  Sell  an  idea  such  as  the 
advantages  of  carrier  route 
training.  In  a  case  such  as  this 
mere  assertion  that  Bugle  routes 
are  beneficial  is  much  sur¬ 
passed  by  personal  success 
stories,  testimonial  interviews, 
or  interesting  personalities  or 
hobbies  among  carriers.  Im¬ 
portant  point  is  not  to  carry 
on  ad  nauseum  —  because  the 
nauseum  point  is  pretty  low  in 
radio. 

5.  Acquaint  readers  with  uses 
of  the  newspaper  itself.  Illus¬ 
trations:  Want  ads  as  a  source 
of  income  through  selling  need¬ 
less  articles,  want  ads  as  a 
source  of  finding  what  you  want 
to  buy,  newspaper  ads  as  a 
source  of  shopping  bargains, 
child  care  features,  etc. 

6.  Tell  of  coming  features  or 
news.  This  usually  takes  the 
spot  or  straight  announcement 
form. 

Radio  is  NOT  GOOD  for 
newspaper  promotion.  .  .  . 

1.  To  try  to  yank  the  weary 
listener  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  news  room  in  one  breath- 
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iess  grab.  If  you  try  to  be  truth¬ 
ful  the  program  will  be  dull 
and  not  understandable.  If  you 
jazz  it  up,  the  resultant  Holly¬ 
wood  mess  will  cheapen  your 
r^utation. 

2.  To  attempt  to  make  good 
radio  personalities  out  of  ex¬ 
cellent  newspaper  writers  who 
don’t  have  the  mike  personality. 
We  have  in  mind  a  mid-western 
columnist  who  wrote  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels 
.  .  .  but  when  he  got  on  the  air 
was  as  impressive  as  a  jack 
rabbit  caught  in  the  middle  of 
the  Boston  Post  Road. 

3.  To  present  inferior  radio 
talent  of  any  sort.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  may  want  to  make  a 
speech— but  it’s  got  to  be  good! 

4.  To  engage  in  long-winded 
sales  arguments  of  any  sort. 
We  confess  to  a  sin  in  this  con¬ 
nection  once  ourselves:  The  cir¬ 
culation  manager  said  radio 
couldn’t  get  any  direct  results. 
We  got  mad  and  proved  that  it 
did  by  means  of  some  “send  a 
dollar  now”  transcribed  spots. 
Yes;  we  got  over  1,000  oilers 
for  six  weeks.  But  the  cost  was 
away  out  of  line.  It  wasn’t 
“good  radio!” 

5.  To  stretch  the  point  in  fan¬ 
ciful  claims  of  any  sort.  People 
are  particular  about  their  news¬ 
paper  and  what  it  says  about 
itself.  They’ll  smile  tolerantly 
at  singing  ditties  on  soap  chips 
or  poetry  on  face  powder.  But 
if  the  Bugle  indulges  in  adver¬ 
tising  license,  it’s  the  same  as 
if  a  trusted  uncle  had  suddenly 
taken  to  drink.  The  Bugle  is 
something  more  than  a  product 
— its  a  friend. 

Yes,  new.spapers  can  use  ra¬ 
dio  to  reach  new  readers  and 
sell  impre.ssions  about  their  ac¬ 
tivities.  But  you’ve  got  to  de¬ 
velop  the  use  of  the  medium  in 
your  own  way. 

New  Idea  in  Vet  Books 

“Welcome  Home,  Minnesota 
Yanks”  is  the  title  of  a  new 
handbook  issued  by  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star-Journal  and  Trib¬ 
une.  Contrary  to  most  efforts 
of  this  sort,  it  makes  no  attempt 
to  tell  the  details  of  quickly 
changing  regulations,  but  in¬ 
stead  devotes  20  pages  to  telling 
the  names,  duties  and  locations 
of  various  Minnesota  agencies 
which  can  be  of  help. 

■ 

Tokyo  Office 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  reopen  its  reading 
room  and  offices  in  Tokyo.  The 
reading  room,  the  first  one  es¬ 
tablished  by  an  American  news¬ 
paper  in  Tokyo,  was  set  up  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Imperial  Hotel 
several  years  before  the  war.  It 
was  later  used,  additionally,  as 
an  office  for  the  Tribune’s  Japan¬ 
ese  correspondent.  K  1  m  p  e  i 
Sheba. 


Flag  Over  Tokyo 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  10 — Bight 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Doily  News  started 
running  in  an  ear  at  the  top 
of  Page  One.  a  miniature  of 
the  American  Flag,  with  the 
inscription  ’’She'll  Fly  Over 
Tokyo.”  From  Wake  Islond 
and  Botaan  on.  the  flag  never 
missed  on  edition  for  neorly 
four  years.  When  the  inevit* 
oble  came  Sept.  6.  the  News 
enlarged  Old  Glory  to  full 
front-poge  proportions,  firm 
set  in  a  map  of  Tokyo,  and 
carrying  huge  block-typed 
text:  “She  Flies  Over  Tokyo." 

Portland,  Me.,  Papers 
Give  Double  Increase 

Portland,  Me.,  Sept.  10 — Two 
pay  raises,  retroactive,  have 
been  granted  to  employes  of  the 
Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Portland  Press 
Herald,  Evening  Express  and 
Sunday  Telegram. 

The  raises,  ranging  from  $1.50 
to  $2.50,  were  put  into  effect 
Aug.  29  and  the  back  pay,  retro¬ 
active  to  June  1,  1944,  was  paid 
more  than  160  employes  Sept.  8. 
It  was  understood  more  than 
$25,000  was  paid  out. 

Institution  of  the  second  raise, 
and  payment  of  arrearages,  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  last  June  1,  is  await¬ 
ing  settlement  of  a  single  dis¬ 
puted  issue  in  the  new  contract, 
namely,  clarification  of  a  retire¬ 
ment-severance  pay  clause  and 
the  new  company  -  sponsored 
contributory  pension  plan. 

The  1944-45  Guild  contract 
had  a  stormy  career,  having 
gone  to  the  War  Labor  Board, 
been  turned  down,  sent  back  on 
appeal,  allowed  but  erroneously 
computed  and  was  back  before 
WLB  for  correction  when  the 
war  ended.  The  second  contract 
was  still  in  the  negotiation  stage 
with  agreement  reached  on  all 
but  the  one  point. 

■ 

Maine  Ad  Account 
To  Be  Awarded  Soon 

Augusta,  Me.,  Sept.  10 — The 
Maine  Development  Commission 
will  award  a  two-year  contract 
for  the  state’s  travel  and  indus¬ 
trial  advertising  at  its  next  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  at  the  State  House 
here  Oct.  12.  At  that  time. 
Commission  members  will  listen 
to  the  presentation  of  any  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  that  wishes  to 
compete.  The  contract  at  present 
is  held  by  Brooke,  Smith,  French 
&  Dorrance  of  New  York. 

Any  agency  wishing  further 
information  may  write  to  Ever¬ 
ett  F.  Greaton,  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  at  the  State  House. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Circulators 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association  will  be  held  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  23-24,  it 
has  been  announced  by  Alfred 
W.  Cockerill,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 


Front  Page  Record 
A  SET  of  front-page  miti  m*. 

ing  the  high  spots  of 
War  II  will  form  a  mural  ai^ 
a  conference  room  at  the  sZ 
of  Journalism  of  the  ^'nlTmii, 
of  Washington.  The  idea  ii^ 
of  Professor  Robert  W,  J«a. 
who  for  the  last  two  a^ 
years  has  been  a  member  ^  a. 
Seattle  Poit-Intelliyi - 


$6,000  for  'Relaxatkn' 

A  “RELAXATION  FUWy  g 
$6,000  will  be  divided  laM 
the  six  major  departmeah  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  tad  is 
radio  station  WTMJ,  as  a  rt«ig 
for  “the  splendid  j^  done  d» 
ing  the  trying  days  just  paeii' 
Harry  J.  Grant,  chairman  of  tk 
board  of  the  Journal  Co.,  in  » 
nouncing  the  fund,  said:  % 
have  earned  a  bit  of  relazatka 
Have  fun:  you  deserve  it” 

Music  Scholarships 
HASTINGS  (Neb.)  Daily  Trii- 
une,  which  for  some  time  ha 
been  bringing  topnotch  profar 
sional  entertainment  to  iti  cm 
munity,  has  established  nuaic 
scholarships  at  Hastings  CoUes 
with  the  proceeds  from  its  htes 
season  of  sponsored  miuiol  ui 
dramatic  programs. 

Readers  Report 

READERS  of  the  Fort  Woril 
(Tex.)  Press  were  offered  tk 
opportunity  recently  to  be 
porters  for  the  day.”  The  Pres 
wanted  to  develop  unusual  litth 
stories,  off  the  recognized  newi 
path.  Items  poured  in— brifk 
sayings  of  children,  humoroi 
incidents  gleaned  from  buss 
stores  and  restaurants,  accouos 
of  men  overseas,  etc.  In  ir 
sponse  to  the  demands  of  ih 
readers,  the  Press  is  continuui 
the  idea  as  a  daily  feature 
cash  prizes. 

Planes  Modeled 
IN  cooperation  with  the  Retiil 
Model  Dealers’  Association 
the  Philadelphia  Record  is  spur 
soring  a  model  airplane  “fljiq 
circus”  Oct.  7.  There  will  be  W 
events  in  a  whole  day  of  flyint 
with  prizes  of  War  Bondi 
tronhies  and  miniptnrp  mntm 
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Off  to  Europe,  via  Martin  Mars!  When 
Victory  is  won,  and  you’re  taking  that 
dream  trip  ...  a  2-week  holiday  abroad! 
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A  full-course  dinner,  from  the  Mars’  gal¬ 
ley,  served  by  smiling  stewards.  Soft 
lights  .  .  .  gay  laughter  .  .  .  music! 


Note  the  size  and  smartness  of  the  Mars’ 
lounge!  No  cramped  seats,  or  narrow 
aisles.  Plenty  of  room  for  walking  about ! 


So  step  aboard  the  Mars  and  look  about. 
Two  full  decks.  Spacious,  air-conditioned 
rooms.  Courteous  service.  A  flying  hotel ! 
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After  dinner  you’ll  explore  the  big  ship. 
Here,  for  example,  is  the  ultra-modem 
Skytop  Room,  a  favorite  rendezvous. 


Your  snug  cabin  is  waiting  when  you’re 
ready.  Nothing  to  disturb  you  as  the 
Mars  speeds  to  Europe  and  vacation. 


Morning  .  .  .  and  you’re  there!  Only  a 
few  hours  have  passed.  Ahead  lie  days  of 
sight-seeing,  thanks  to  the  Martin  Mars! 


JmdSAli  *  Long-range  prctliction?  Not  at  all!  The  plane  shown 
•  here  is  flying  today!  It’s  a  Martin  Mars  transport! 
True,  today’s  Mars  contains  no  luxurious  furnishings.  Every  inch 
of  space  is  neetled  for  war  supplies.  But  commercial  versions  of 
these  huge  Navy  ti-ansports  will  offer  every  comfort  to  tomorrow’s 
trans-ot^ean  travelers.  So  when  you  plan  that  trip  abroad  .  .  .  plan 
to  fly  via  Martin  Mars!  It’s  de  luxe  transportation! 

Thb  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Mo. 

The  Geenn  L.  Mahtin-Nebraska  Co.,  Omaha 
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^  an  •xompl*  of  th«  death-defying  technique  of  combat  photographera,  the  Coast  Guard  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  scene  which  a  fellow  lensman  snapped  of  Gerald  C.  Ankers  of  Los  Angeles  as  he  stood  up 
in  the  stem  of  an  LCVP  and  photographed  Axiatralion  troops  storming  ashore  in  the  first  assault  wore 
to  hit  Bolikpapon  on  Borneo.  Jop  mortar  fire  raked  the  beach  at  interrals.  Many  combat  photographers 
hare  expressed  desires  to  get  into  newspoper  work. 


SERVING* 
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SINCE  1934 


Editors  Are  Given  Appraisal 
Of  Ex-Service  Newsmen 


They  Can  Breathe  New  Life 
In  Staff.  One  of  Them  Soys 


the  people  who  moved  through 
it.  you  promptly  get  a  worm’s 
ove  view  of  how  good  it  is — or 
how  bad. 


By  Master  Tech.  Sgt.  Murrey  Marder 


(Editor’s  Note:  Before  joining 
tht>  Marine  Corps  on  Dec.  1, 
1941.  the  writer  ivas  a  city  desk 
assistant  on  the  Philad^lnhia 
Public  Ledger.  As  a  Marine 
Corps  combat  correspond‘’nt.  he 
served  wPh  the  Marine  Raiders 
in  the  Solomons  and  with  Ma¬ 
rine  forces  in  the  occupation  of 
Guam.  He  is  now  news  editor 
fn  the  News  Section,  Marine 
Corps’  Division  of  Public  Infor¬ 
mation,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


WHAT  do  discharged  armed 

services  writers  have  to  of¬ 
fer  newspapers? 

Newspaper  owners  will  be 
asking  themselves  this  question 
more  frequently  now  a.s  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapermen  who 
have  been  actively  engaged  in 
their  profession  for  newspapers, 
magazines  and  public  relations 
offices  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps.  Coa.st  Guard  and 
Seabees  change  from  uniforms 
to  civilian  clothes. 

Not  all  men  in  the  armed 
forces  with  newspaper  back¬ 
grounds  will  be  returning  to  the 
nation’s  dailies  and  weeklies — 
many  of  those  who  served  in  the 
infantry,  signal  corps,  air  corps, 
etc.,  will  have  found  new  in¬ 
terests.  But  almost  to  the  man, 
those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  maintain  their  news 
work  during  the  war  will  return 


to  newspapers  or  closely  allied 
professions. 

Have  these  men  come  out  of 
the  war  better  or  less  equipped 
for  their  civilian  work?  In 
many  ways,  they  are  going  to 
be  better  men  for  any  publica¬ 
tion.  True,  for  a  short  time 
they  may  not  recall,  let  us  say. 
the  age  of  the  city's  oldest  coun¬ 
cilman  or  they  may  not  be  quite 
so  excited  when  the  fire-joker  in 
the  city  room  bongs  out  a  two- 
alarm  in  the  downtown  section, 
but  these  men  bring  to  bear  on 
their  work  a  broader,  more  in¬ 
telligent.  more  mature  knowl¬ 
edge. 

On  Both  Ends  oi  News 

These  men  who  during  the 
war  were  Yank  correspondents. 
Marine  Corps  Combat  corre¬ 
spondents.  Stars  and  Stripes 
staffers,  writers  for  Leatherneck, 
the  CBI  Roundup,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  service  periodicals, 
have  learned  some  things  they 
would  not  have  gained  in  a 
lifetime  on  any  city  newsbeat. 

They  have  been  on  both  the 
sending  and  receiving  ends  of 
the  news.  They  have  written 
of  the  action  and  have  been  on 
the  scene  when  their  clippings 
came  back.  Any  police  reporter 
knows  that  that’s  when  accuracy 
counts — or  hurts.  If  you  are  still 
there  when  your  story  reaches 


On  this  same  subject  of  ac¬ 
curacy.  every  writer  overseas 
has  become  far  more  aware  of 
newspapers’  shortcomings.  He 
knows  how  the  rest  of  the  men 
in  his  area  feel  when  they  read 
their  hometown  newspaper 
which  describes  their  fighting  at 
"Cape  Gloucester,  New  Guinea.” 
as  they  crouch  in  a  foxhole  at 
Cape  Gloucester.  New  Britain; 
or  read  of  the  “jungles  of  Ta¬ 
rawa”  as  they  look  over  the 
white,  barren  sand  of  that  island. 

’These  errors,  made  in  rewrite 
or  on  the  copy  desk,  may  seem 
minor  to  the  ^itors  back  home, 
short-staffed  and  rushing  an  edi¬ 
tion  to  print,  but  they  are  still 
inexcusable  when  they  touch  on 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  men. 
Each  newspaper  man  overseas, 
whether  serviceman  or  civilian, 
can  tell  you  that  he  has  become, 
at  many  times,  the  individual 
defendant  of  his  profession.  Let 
one  newspaper,  any  newspaper, 
make  an  erroneous  statement, 
and  he  finds  himself  the  target 
tor  widespread  criticism. 

The  service  writers  learned 
more  about  people  and  human 
nature  as  they  talked  to  and 
wrote  about  thousands  of  men. 
Their  social  circle  was  extended 
a  hundredfold  beyond  their  pre¬ 
war  “newspaper  crowd.”  They 
lived  and  fought  with  the  coal 
miner  from  Pennsylvania,  the  to¬ 
bacco  planter  from  Virginia,  the 
farmer  from  Kansas  and  the 


fh*  ( 


abooti 


me»r 


dairyman  from  Wisconilx  tJl 
each  of  these  they  hmi^ 
.something  of  his  way 
citizen’s  eye-view  of 
and  culture  in  Cowi 
tucky.  and  Basin, 

This  knowledge  they  caa 
to  practical  use  in  their' 
ing. 

The  assignment  of  the 
writers  has  been  the 
Their  .stories  literally  1 
ered  everything  under 
They  have  written  ah, 
holes  in  Africa  and  ce' 
in  the  jungle:  of  Mel 
food  and  European  reh 
politics  in  the  Balkans  _ 
dustry  in  New  Zealand 
have  traveled  on  Flyii 
tresses,  PT  boats,  subi 
native  ox  carts  and  ai 
barges.  They  have 
overcome  more  problems 
censorship  and  copy 
than  most  civilian  coi 
ents  ever  dreamed  of  _ 
have  repeatedly  risked  flS 
lives,  often  unheralded,  ^ 
ticed,  and  what  hurts 
from  a  professional  .<tand| 
in  many  cases,  without 

In  combat,  they  have  wridE 
under  extreme  pressure,  id 
the  battle  around  them,  aa^ 
panied  by  severe  phvsktl 
mental  discomfort.  Althoi^[|& 
the  main,  they  have  noTT^ 
competing  with  civilian  war 
respondents  for  headlines,  d 
service  writers,  especially  Od 
who  work  like  Marine  Coyl 
correspondents,  writing  for 
civilian  press,  have  been  am 
peting  for  civilian  news  spin 

Their  writing  has  been  judfri 
by  editors  with  civilian  ctf) 
with  the  standards  at  least  a 
equally  high.  The  cream  oil 
news,  naturally,  has  gone  to 
civilian  correspondents  wodttl 
with  cable  or  wire  righti  ll| 
service  writers  had  todigd 
for  copy,  searching  for  feakal 
stories  which  would  holdi^fc] 
the  longer  period  required  k 
them  to  reach  print.  This  ^ 
quirement  made  the  write 
more  perceptive,  more  alet 
more  able  to  write  the  feata 
copy  which  was  their  chief  stotk 
in  trade. 

Feature  writers  were  it 
veloped  out  of  men  who  hid 
never  written  anything  heavla 
than  an  accident  story;  the  "lit' 
tie”  writers  found  that  to  gel 
( Continued  on  page  Tl) 
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ITS  GOOD  TO  HAVE  YOU  BACK! 


(•ITOR  ft  PUILISHIlt  for  Saptcnbcr  IS,  194f 


CHINS  UP,  proudly,  you  Greyhound  people  who  wear  this  shining 
emblem!  It  says,  "/  fought  hard  for  my  country— I’ll  serve  it  well 
in  Peacetime.” 

Thousands  of  you  are  back  with  us,  now,  and  there’ll  be  thousands 
more,  as  you  drift  in  from  Tokyo,  Berlin,  and  way-points. 

You’ll  drive  and  service  fine,  new  highway  coaches— you’ll  plan  and 
sell  carefree  Expense-Paid  Tours  to  all  parts  of  America— you’ll  pre¬ 
side  at  desks,  ticket  windows  and  lunch  counters  in  beautiful  new 
terminals  and  wayside  Post  Houses. 

With  you  back  on  the  job,  there’s  new  life  and  meaning  in  that 
good  old  slogan,  "Highways  are  Happy  Ways!” 


GREYHOUND 


Faster,  Finer  Bus  Service 
Right  NOW 

Welcome  surprises  are  coming  for  those  who 
love  highway  travel— and  many  Greyhound 
service  improvements  are  here  now! 

•  Schedules  are  faster  and  more  frequent. 

•  Straight-through  Express  and  Limited  trips 
are  back. 

•  There  are  additional  seats  for  passengers. 

•  Expense-paid  Tours  to  all  parts  of  this 
Amazing  America  are  again  offered  for  your 
pleasure. 


Ruppel  Leaves 
Chicxigo  H-A 
Editorial  Post 

Chicago,  Sept.  10— Louis  Rup¬ 
pel  announced  today  that  he  had 
resigned  as  executive  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  -  American. 
h  i  s  resignation 
to  become  effec¬ 
tive  as  of  Oct.  1. 

He  stated  he  did 
not  wish  now  to 
announce  his  fu¬ 
ture  plans. 

T.  J.  White, 
supervising  d  i  - 
rector  of  the 
Herald  -  Ameri- 
c  a  n  ,  confirmed 
that  Captain  Ruppel 
Ruppel’s  resig¬ 
nation  had  oeen  received.  He 
expressed  regret  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  terminating  and 
commented  that  Louis  Ruppel 
would  carry  from  the  executives 
on  the  paper  hearty  wishes  for 
the  success  of  the  work  he  un¬ 
derstood  Ruppel  was  consider¬ 
ing. 

Ruppel  signed  with  the  Hearst 
newspapers  while  serving  as 
captain  in  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps.  He  has  been  with  the 
Herald-American  since  last  Octo¬ 
ber.  Prior  to  service  in  the 
Marine  Corps  he  was  with 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co. 
and  was  previously  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
•casting  System.  He  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Timet  tor  four  years. 

■ 

WLB  Grants  Raises 
On  Philadelphia  Papers 

Philadelphia.  Sept.  10 _ Pay 

increases  for  employes  of  three 
local  new^apers,  the  Inquirer, 
Record  and  Evening  Bulletin 
and  the  Camden  ( N.  J. )  Courier- 
Post,  have  been  reported  by  the 
newspaper  panel  of  the  War 
Labor  Board. 

Granted  were  retroactive  in¬ 
creases  requested  jointly  by 
M.  H.  Goldstein.  Newspaper 
Guild  legal  representative,  and 
officers  of  the  Philadelphia- 
Camden  local,  including  Arthur 
Riordan,  president.  Jerry  Love. 
Andrew  Khinoy  and  Mary 
Smith.  The  dates  of  the  retro¬ 
active  awards  are;  Bulletin,  to 
June  26.  1943;  Inquirer,  to  Oct 
2,  1943;  Record,  to  Oct.  31.  1943. 
and  Courier-Post,  to  Oct.  31, 
1943. 

Increases  will  be  allocated  ac¬ 
cording  to  scales  under  guild 
contracts  with  the  various  news¬ 
papers.  Members  of  the  edi¬ 
torial,  sports,  photographic  and 
library  clerks  as  well  as  cir¬ 
culation  clerks,  business  office 
and  advertising  employes  share 
in  the  salary  boosts. 

■ 

Mail  from  Tokyo 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  mail 
sent  from  Tokyo  to  the  U.  S. 
since  the  Jap  surrender  was  a 
postcard,  dated  Sept.  1,  from 
Walter  B.  Carr  of  the  Navy,  a 
former  employe  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  News,  to  his  as.so- 
ciates  on  the  newspaper 


lAJliat  Our  ^eaderd 


Those  four  were  Capt.  C»tl  a- 
merman,  Lt.  Dick  PollsiiT 
Hal  Sours  and  Pellegrinhi^ 
inis  is  no  late  day  att^T: 
•  outier  up'”  Pellegrin-4^ 


Korman  on  PRO 

To  the  Editor: 

I  realize  that  you  have  other 
matters  with  which  to  fill  your 
columns  than  a  dispute  between 
a  correspondent  and  army  public 
relations,  but  in  view  of  the 
story  you  carried  in  vour  Aug. 
11  issue  quoting  Lt.  Col.  Frank 
E.  Pellegrin  in  countercharge  to 
tlie  interview  with  me  published 
the  previous  week.  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  the  opportunity  for  a 
riposte. 

Col.  Pellegrin  says  that  I 
“dreamed  up"  that  a  certain  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel  had  received  the 
Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Croix  dc 
Guerre.  The  information  about 
'.he  decorations  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  me  by  a-mther  public 
relations  officer,  whose  word  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt. 

Col.  Pellegrin  .says  that  1 
charged  “the  press  camp  was 
often  100  to  200  miles  from  the 
nearest  transmission  point.”  It 
is  true  that  is  the  way  the  inter¬ 
view  read;  what  I  actually  told 
the  interviewer  was  that  press 
camp  had  at  times  been  100  to 
200  miles  from  the  front.  The 
transmission  was  always  at  the 
press  camp.  My  complaint  was 
not  that  the  transmission  wasn't 
at  the  camp,  but  that  the  camp 
frequently  stayed  too  far  back 
of  the  correspondents  who  went 
to  the  most  forward  units  to  get 
the  news  and  then  ran  into  diffi¬ 
culties  in  getting  their  copy  back 
to  the  transmitter. 

Col.  Pellegrin  parenthesizes  at 
one  point  that  “Korman  did  not 
come  ashore  until  several  days 
later”  (after  D-day  in  southern 
France).  I  was  on  the  lead  de¬ 
stroyer  at  the  center  beach  on 
D-day  and  came  ashore  D  plus 
one.  Then,  because  I  had  a  Navy 
assignment.  I  had  to  return  to 
Rome  for  a  few  days  to  get  an 
Army  ground  assignment  and 
was  back  in  France  about  D  plus 
5.  I  played  the  game  fairly,  re¬ 
turning  to  Rome  in  accord  with 
the  original  plan  to  get  my 
ground  assignment.  Some  other 
correspondents,  in  circumstances 
similar  to  mine,  stayed  ashore 
and  it  was  public  relations  itself 
( Col.  Pellegrin  knows  just  who 
in  the  organization)  which  per¬ 
mitted  those  correspondents  to 
break  the  regulation  and  not  go 
back  to  Rome. 

Col.  Pellegrin  also  calls  a  false¬ 
hood  my  statement  that  up  to  the 
time  I  left  the  7th  Army  late  in 
May  nothing  had  been  done  to 
reward  the  enlisted  men  in  the 
public  relations  setup  with  deco¬ 
rations  or  credits.  1  can  only 
repeat  that  statement — nothing 
had  been  done.  Many  enlisted 
men  had  complained  to  me  about 
it  before  I  departed  and  some  of 
the  junior  officers  also  were  un¬ 
happy  that  the  enlisted  men  had 
not  received  recognition. 

Col.  Pellegrin  concludes  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Why  Korman  should  do 
such  an  incredibly  vicious  thing 
is  incomprehensible,  unless  he  is 
trying  to  cover  up  his  own  short¬ 
comings  while  overseas  by  yelp¬ 
ing:  'Yes,  there  was  plenty  of 


w  i.  *1.  J _ _  Ihe  statement  well  in  adviiw*- 

news  but  the  PROs  and  censors  repettin*  it  t 

wouldnt  let  us  get  it  out  ^  to  STconfoiii 

J®  about  the  whole  matter 

will  discover  that  1  sent  more  Sfvmoiib  m 


.  ^  JsEVMOUH  M.  KoaiiA. 

copy  about  the  7th  Army  than  Chicago 

any  other  correspondent  for  a  • 

special.  As  for  shortcomings —  o  -J"  L.  a 
I  should  think  that  my  home  iiQuiOp/lOiOS 
office  would  be  the  judge  of  that,  the  Laitor: 
not  the  PRO.  and  the  congratu-  i  to  suggest  that  « 

latory  me.ssages  I  received  from  matter  of  self-inierest 
the  office  and  the  otherwise  o.-  papers  should  come  to  som^ 
ten  expressed  satisfaction  by  the  ot  agreement  concernini  T 
office  of  my  work  form  the  stand-  publication  of  so-called  raw 
ard  I  will  use.  After  all.  you  re  pnoios.  ^ 

only  as  good  as  your  boss  thinks  Nine  in  ten— perhaps  eia. 
you  are.  not  the  PRO.  higher  proportion — ot  th*  » 

My  complaint  that  the  PRO  called  radiophotos  being  tw 
and  the  censors  wouldn  t  let  u.^  lished,  require  considei^ 
get  out  the  news  on  occasions  guesswork  and  imagination  k 
till  stands.  I  need  only  refresh  meir  |  discernment.  Retouefo 
Col.  Pellegrin's  memory  on  one  jobs  make  them  more  like 
incident,  among  several,  to  make  mgs  than  photos  and  rob  the 
my  point.  This  concerns  the  lost  of  their  principal  appeal 
battalion  story  in  October,  1944.  The  speed  of  airplane  tnas- 
The  story,  one  of  the  most  dra-  port  of  photos  these  days 
matic  chronicles  of  the  'Vosges  sures  that  by  waiting  two  ot 
fighting,  was  written  by  all  cor-  three  days,  newspapers  couii 
respondents  at  the  press  camp  publish  the  original  photoj^ 
and  was  held  up  for  nearly  a  which  obviously  would  be  o; 
week.  The  censors  said  they  had  greater  interest  to  readeri  TW 
an  ironbound  directive  not  to  editor  who  has  published  tht 
release  it.  The  story  wasn’t  re-  radiophotos  usually  passes  up 
leased  until  the  BBC  had  the  originals  that  come  in  a  In 
scooped  us  on  it.  In  the  period  days  later.  This  policy  is  to  tli 
between  the  writing  of  the  story  loss  of  his  own  readers  and  tla 
and  our  being  scooped,  we  had  gain  of  the  picture  magazines  n 
been  assured  that  the  PRO,  and  which  they  usually  turn  up 
particularly  Brig.  Gen.  Tristram  Thus  the  newspapers,  in  ellsci 
Tupper,  head  of  the  PRO,  were  subsidize  the  picture  magazine 
doing  all  they  could  to  get  the  A  comparison  of  the  radio 
story  released  and  that  Gen.  photos  of  the  Japanese  sumo 
Tupper  had  had  conferences  on  der  negotiations  with  the  orit 
the  matter  with  Col.  Quinn,  G-2  inals  which  newspapers  couM 
for  ttie  7th  Army,  the  man  who  have  published  a  few  days  late 
had  the  say  on  whether  security  — still  ahead  of  the  picture  mat 
was  involved.  azines — makes  one  wonder  wh 

When  the  story  was  released,  editors  who  will  not  abide  dir 
late  on  a  Saturday  night,  we  still  tortion  of  the  news,  are  co» 
were  not  allowed  to  identify  the  placent  about  distortion  d 
lost  battalion,  that  is  give  its  photos. 

number  and  the  division  to  With  the  wars  over,  there  h 
which  it  belonged.  longer  is  the  basis  for  whatew 

The  following  Monday  the  feeling  of  public  interest  my 
correspondents  called  on  Col.  hsve  actuated  editors  to  wane 
Quinn.  He  told  us  that  the  PRO  so  much  good  space  on  veiy 
had  never  approached  him  to  ask  bsd  radiophotos, 
for  the  release  of  the  story,  and  With  a  bevy  of  new  picture 
that  he  hadn*t  seen  Gen.  Tupper  magazines  in  the  ofiing.  news- 
in  weeks.  He  furthermore  said  paper  editors  need  to  look  to 
that  the  PRO  had  not  asked  him  their  interests  more  acutely, 
to  allow  identification  of  the  lost  Ciark  Kinnabb. 

battalion  at  the  time  the  story  ^‘^'tor  of  Special  Seroce 

was  finally  released.  On  learn-  ,  King  Features  Synoicitt 
ing — for  the  first  time — that  we  j  -  •  ^ 

wanted  the  identification  made 
public.  Col.  Quinn  immediately 

consented  and  remarked  that  no  1 1  kw 

one  had  told  him  that  was  our 
desire.  ' 

Does  this  incident  indicate  A  »  ^ 
great  assi.stance  on  the  part  of  ,  am  9  e  • 

the  PRO  toward  getting  out  the  _  ,  . 

,  •  Th*  only  |ourn«l  UMH" 

n.wi  of  adv.rfii.n, 

The  publication  in  your  maga-  ing,  publiihing,  pri«ll*i  «( 

zine  of  Col.  Pellegrin's  letter  commorcSal  broadcarfHj 

does  not  indicate  that  he  made  Auitralia  and  Naw  him 

any  reply  to  my  main  assertions  '*  yo“  »r*  planning  «*!«»;** 

—that  the  7th  Army  and  6th  o' 

.\rmy  group  public  relations  set- 

up  was  top  heavy  with  rank  and  NEWSPAPER  NEW! 

that  Lt.  Gen.  Patch,  commander  _  ,  .  .  -n. 

of  the  7th  Army,  apparently  was  syoney, 

ill  advised  by  his  press  staff.  Publishad  Monthly,  Subieriptio*  ftkW 

When  talking  with  the  Editor  par  yaar  post  fraa 

&  Publisher  interviewer,  I  men-  joHN  WILLIAMS.  AMERICAN  UA 


With  the  wars  over,  there  h 
longer  is  the  basis  for  whateycr 


Clark  Kinnaub. 
Editor  of  Special  Service. 
King  Features  Syndicile 


Does  this  incident  indicate  M  g-  m  gm  R  t  ml 

great  assi.stance  on  the  part  of  ,  am  9  m  • 

the  PRO  toward  getting  out  the  _  ,  .  .. 

,  •  Tha  only  lournal  gMH* 

nawi  of  advarfiian,  adwih 

The  publication  in  your  maga-  ing,  publiihing,  priaEai  «( 

zine  of  Col.  Pellegrin's  letter  commarcial  broadcarfajk 

does  not  indicate  that  he  made  Auitraiia  and  Naw  laaU* 

any  reply  to  my  main  assertions  '*  yo“  »r*  planning 

—that  the  7th  Army  and  6th  o' 

.\rmy  group  public  relations  set- 

up  was  top  heavy  with  rank  and  NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

that  Lt.  Gen.  Patch,  commander  _  ,  .  .  -u. 

of  the  7th  Army,  apparently  was  syoney, 

ill  advised  by  his  press  staff.  Publlihad  Monthly,  Subieriptio*  rahJIJ) 

When  talking  with  the  Editor  par  yaar  poif  fraa 

&  Publisher  interviewer,  I  men-  joHN  WILLIAMS.  AMERICAN  UA 
tinned  that  in  addition  to  the  $04  Wait  no  St.,  n*w  York  s.  M-t 


enlisted  men,  four  officers  at  the 
press  camp  had  done  a  good  job. 


Talaphona  ACadamy  244® 
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Sing  for  your  supper 


An  event  to  our  folks  is  any  happening  they  like, 
they  participate  in,  they  talk  about,  plan  for. 
Somehow,  it  gets  into  the  local  newspaper — as 
highly  important  and  legitimate  news — and  that 
fans  the  fever  even  higher.  It’s  all  part  of  the 
fun  and  intimacy  in  living  in  a  smaller  com¬ 
munity. 

That’s  why,  if  you  know  how  to  use  advertising 
to  make  news,  and  to  win  friends  for  your 
product — you  couldn’t  find  a  more  sensible  place 
to  put  it  than  in  these  "Our  Town’’  newspapers 
— regularly. 


TONIGHT  WE'RE  HAVING  the  best  church  supper 
yet! 

Mrs.  White  baked  three  of  those  super-chocolate 
cakes.  Mrs.  Sanford  donated  an  old-style  bean 
pot.  Mrs.  Sanders  made  enough  of  her  famous 
tossed  salad  to  feed  a  regiment.  Then,  too,  we 
have  cookies,  assorted  pies,  muffins,  biscuits,  corn 
on  the  cob,  pickles,  relish,  chicken  salad,  and  all 
the  other  things  that  belong  at  such  an  occasion. 

Every  ice-cream-freezer  in  town  has  been  doing 
double-duty  for  the  last  twenty-four  hou^s,  and 
those  who  couldn’t  contribute  food  were  called 
upon  to  give  up  a  few  precious  red  points  towards 
the  frankfurters. 
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Services 

Syndicile 


Our  Town,”  Pa 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  «  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  *  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (Ey  • 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  «  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  «  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
Ueadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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CIRCULATION 


SundayPaperPromoted 
As  Postwar  Builder 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


IN  LINE  with  newsprint  limita¬ 
tions.  the  Poughkeepsie  ( N.  Y. ) 
Sew  Yorker  is  building  up  its 
Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  with  the 
thought  of  con¬ 
verting  Sunday 
subscribers  to 
the  weekday  is¬ 
sues  once  news¬ 
print  again  be¬ 
comes  plentiful. 

The  New  York¬ 
er  is  conducting 
a  vigorous  and 
continuous  “On 
to  25,000  Sun¬ 
day”  promotion  Macinnea 
as  a  part  of  its 

postwar  program.  The  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  Sunday  issue 
because  it  consumes  less  news¬ 
print  than  the  six  evening  issues. 
The  New  Yorker  feels  that  the 
Sunday  paper,  as  a  single  unit, 
is  easier  to  sell  without  sam¬ 
pling.  a  standard  sales  practice 
that  has  been  discontinued  until 
paper  restrictions  are  lifted. 

"We  have  found  that  the  Sun¬ 
day,  as  a  single  package,  is 
easier  to  sell  and.  since  Sunday 
affords  more  free  time,  it  is  most 
completely  read,”  said  Eric  Mac- 
Innes.  circulation  director.  “We 
feel  that,  out  erf  the  group  of 
new  Sunday  readers,  if  we  had 
the  newsprint,  we’d  have  a  sud¬ 
den,  rapid  growth  in  our  week¬ 
day  circulation.  When  the  time 
comes,  we  wili  have  a  spurt  that 
will  shoot  the  daily  close  to  the 
top  Sunday  figures.” 

Most  newspapers  hold  back  on 
the  Sunday  issue,  since  it  is 
usually  larger  in  size  and.  in 
many  cases,  is  least  profitable. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  New 
Yorker,  the  Sunday  issue  can 
be  sustained  and  supported  on 
circulation  revenue  from  Sun¬ 
day  sales  alone,  without  the  aid 
of  advertising. 

■‘Naturally,  this  encourages  us 
to  push  Sunday  sales,  as  they 
mean  added  dollars  of  special 
value,”  said  Macinnes.  The 
paper  sells  for  10  cents  on  Sun¬ 
day,  35  cents  a  week  for  seven 
issues. 

Steady  Increase 

Sunday  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased  from  11.370  in  1941  to 
approximately  23,000  this  year. 
These  gains  have  been  made 
during  wartime.  “Newsprint 
limitations  have  circumscribed 
our  sales  efforts  and  only  be¬ 
cause  of  a  reduced-size  news¬ 
paper  have  we  been  able  to  get 
newsprint  for  the  gains,”  Mac¬ 
innes  said. 

Dealers,  an  important  outlet 
for  sales,  are  checked  carefully 
every  week  and  they  are  sold 
added  copies  of  the  Sunday 
paper  on  a  non-returnable  basis. 
Newspaper  boys  and  street  sell¬ 
ers  in  ^e  city  and  outside  get 
added  copies  of  the  Sunday  is¬ 
sue  for  single  copy  sales.  The 
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Sunday  paper  is  “plugged”  on 
the  front  page  of  the  weekly 
issues,  carrying  announcements 
on  important  features  and 
stories. 

The  circulation  department 
has  contracted  with  WKIP,  local 
radio  station,  for  13  announce¬ 
ments  on  Friday,  28  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  seven  on  Sunday.  In 
addition,  on  Sunday  morning, 
over  WKIP,  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  presents  “Aunt  Helen 
and  the  Comics.” 

Edward  A.  Chappell,  circula¬ 
tion-conscious  publisher  of  the 
New  Yorker,  takes  an  active 
hand  in  guiding  the  promotion. 
The  New  Yorker  is  one  of  a 
group  of  papers  owned  by 
Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of 
which  Merritt  C.  Speidel  is 
president,  and  John  Ben  Snow 
chairman  of  the  board. 

'Quickpaster'  Developed 

THE  Taylor  brothers,  Robert  of 

the  Flint  ( Mich. )  Journal  and 
Joe  of  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle,  have  developed  a 
new  type  of  “Quickpaster”  for 
handling  single  wrappers  in  the 
mailing  room.  The  Quickpaster 
is  an  aluminum  casting,  19 
inches  long,  3V^  inches  high  and 
about  2V^  inches  wide  at  the 
top. 

In  operation,  the  single  wrap¬ 
pers  are  placed  on  the  table  in 
a  pile.  The  casting  is  set  on 
top  of  them  and  the  holes  that 
cover  the  width  of  the  singles 
are  filled  with  paste.  As  the 
paper  is  rolled  in  the  single 
wrapper,  the  wrapper  is  pulled 
out  from  under  the  paster  and 
is  all  pasted,  ready  to  seal. 

The  paster  will  handle  almost 
any  width  from  three  to  eight¬ 
een  inches.  Length  of  the 
wrapper  does  not  matter.  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Quickpaster  are 
speed,  cleanliness  and  saving  of 
space  in  the  mailing  room. 
Paste  brushes  are  eliminated 
entirely. 

“Since  it  is  not  necessary  to 
stop  and  spread  about  30  wrap¬ 
pers  out  and  paste  them,  and 
then  wrap  them,  and  then  stop 
and  paste  some  more  wrappers. 


Closeup  of  Quickpaster,  new  time- 
saving  pasting  device  for  single 
wrappers  developed  by  the  Tay¬ 
lor  Brothers 


AP  Rehearing 
Decision  Oct.  8 

Washington,  Sept.  11 — The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  will  announce  Oct.  8 
whether  it  will  grant  rehearing 
in  the  Associated  Press  case 
and  review  of  the  Esquire 
magazine  decision. 

Copies  of  the  AP  petition  and 
the  Justice  Department's  appli¬ 
cation  for  review  of  the  Es¬ 
quire  verdict  have  been  circu¬ 
lated  among  the  members  of 
the  bench  and  when  the  court 
reconvenes  the  vote  will  have 
been  taken. 


it  Ls  a  time  saver,”  explained 
the  Taylors.  “With  the  Quick¬ 
paster,  you  put  as  many  as  200 
wrappers  under  the  paster  and 
start  out. 

“All  the  room  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  wrap  200  singles  Ls  19V^ 
inches  by  24.  Since  the  wrap¬ 
pers  are  not  all  spread  out,  but 
piled  under  the  paster,  they  use 
only  as  much  room  as  the  board 
uses.  Two  men  can  work  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  table  where 
one  used  to  work  under  the  old 
system.” 

The  Quickpaster  is  an  im¬ 
provement  over  a  model  origi¬ 
nally  used  by  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  The  price  of  the  unit 
complete  with  the  casting,  brack¬ 
ets  and  mounting  board  is  $20. 
Circulation  managers  may  ob¬ 
tain  further  information  by 
writing  either  of  the  brothers. 


Outing  for  Winners 
APPROXIMATELY  l5o 
Lake  City  Deseret  Ntus\ 
riers  from  Ogden  on  the 
to  Nephi  on  the  south 
special  guests  last  week  dl 
circulation  department  !> 
outing  on  Utah  Lake.  Thet 
were  winners  of  a  recent  l, 
test  and  under  the  directki^ 
John  Lomax,  circulation  tu 
ager,  toured  Utah  I^ke  on< 
popular  Smith  and  Stronii 
boat. 


Interstate  to  Meet 

INTERSTATE  Circulatioe 
agers  Association  will 
fall  meeting  at  the 
Franklin  Hotel  in  Phil 
Oct.  22-23,  it  was 
this  week  by  President 
T.  Bertsch,  Baltimore  Sun. 

Central  States  circulatori  r;| 
convene  at  the  Congress  Ho^ 
Chicago,  Oct.  29-31,  it  wu  t 
nounced  by  President  Bro-J 
Vedder,  Urbana  (Ill.)  Cosriel 
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Regional  Presidents  No.  7 
GEORGE  T.  BERTSCH.  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  papers  and  president  of  the 
Interstate  C  i  r  - 
culation  M  a  n  - 
agers  Associa¬ 
tion,  had  a  va- 
Tied  newspaper 
“  V  career,  includ- 
i  n  g  consider¬ 
able  experience 
on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  side,  before 
taking  over  the 
circulation  du¬ 
ties  several 
years  ago. 

A  native  of 
Bertsch  Oskaloosa.  la., 

where  his  early  business  experi¬ 
ence  included  raising  chickens 
and  clerking  in  his  dad's  drug 
store,  Bertsch  started  in  new.s- 
paper  work  by  contributing 
cartoons  to  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 
He  was  a  reporter  later  on  the 
Morning  Sun. 

George  then  shifted  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  becoming 
a  classified  solicitor  for  the  Sun- 
papers.  Later  he  sold  resort 
and  travel  advertising,  and  local 
display. 

He  was  appointed  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager 
and  later  classified  manager  of 
the  Sunpapers,  serving  as  first 
vicepresident  of  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Man¬ 
agers,  1936-37.  The  eighth  step 
in  his  career  was  his  apooint- 
ment  as  circulation  manager. 


Mirror  Caps  Sports 
With  Youth  Festivd 

In  a  program  balanced  btl^ 
tween  sport  stars,  musical  nuM® 
and  humor,  the  Sew  York  Mr 
ror  brought  to  a  close  last  SbJ 
day  its  varied  summer  YodttKTH 
Program  in  cooperation  withiJ^ 
New  York  City  Park  DeputT^ 
ment  and  presented  awards 
its  Youth  Festival  in  Centiir^ 
Park  Mall. 

Three  prizes  ranging  dnrJ 
from  $200  in  War  Bonds  *»! 
awarded  in  each  of  two  sgE^. 
groups  in  the  essay  contests  ani 
medals  were  presented  for  mr 
bles.  swimming  and  softball 

Sparked  by  Babe  Ruth,  Pr» 
die  Cochrane,  Lee  Oma,  Johns 
Greco  and  Sgt.  Ruby  Goldsteifce 
the  program  before  75.000  in 
Central  Park  Mall  stressed  bl 
value  of  physical  fitness 
citizenship.  Among  the  perfoir] 
ers  were  Rosemarie,  Gatni 
Niesen,  Barry  Wood,  Joan  R*' 
erts  and  other  stars  of  stage  adl 
radio.  Romo  Vincent  shsad[^^ 
comic  honors  with  Harry  Herd- 
field.  master  of  ceremonies.  Hit- 
son  Stiles,  managing  editor,  mi- 
corned  the  spectators. 
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Philadelphia  News 
Opens  Detroit  OHice 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  11. —&| 
pansion  of  its  business  (acilife 
in  the  Midwest  area  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Lee  K 
maker,  editor  and  publisher  o! 
this  city’s  afternoon  tabloid,  the 
Daily  Sews. 

A  new  office  is  being  openei 
in  Detroit.  Grover  W. 
merly  of  Delisser-Boyd,  advwOT'™^ 
ing  representative,  has  hew 
named  manager,  being 
from  the  Chicago  offices. 

To  fill  the  vacancy  in  Chieip 
Frank  A.  Walty  has  been 
from  Philadelphia  offices  to 
over  the  Chicago  managership 


NEA  to  Meet 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  ^ 
tional  Editorial  Association  M] 
visory  Council  will  be  held 
the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicifil 
Oct.  26-27. 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  Sopfoniber  IS.  1 
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Howland 


Ipostor-Reporter 
inds  Sermons 
Day's  News 

^  Bedford,  Mass.,  Sept.  11 
A  theology  student  during  the 
Ir-tM  and  a  minister  on  Sun¬ 
days.  the  Rev. 
Barker  C.  How¬ 
land  works  as  a 
newspaper  r  e  - 
porter  in  the 
summer,  for  the 
New  Bedford 
( Mass. )  Stand¬ 
ard  -  Times.  He 
has  been  cover¬ 
ing  a  variety  of 
news  from  po¬ 
lice  stories  to 
yacht  races  and 
service  man 
features. 

There  is  no  finer  method  of 
uauig  to  evaluate  people,”  he 
eves.  A  graduate  of  Gordon 
iiiilsge  of  Theology,  Boston,  he 
•jcis  his  second  year  this  fall 
i  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
iln  March  he  was  ordained  to 
->  ninistry. 

"Alter  writing  his  bylined 
--ies  on  the  Saturday  after- 
■  ^  yacht  races  this  summer, 
ijir.  Howland  has  taken  a  night 
iin  to  Haverhill,  Mass.,  for 
:  «.iay  services  in  his  rural 
wards  rpiptist  church,  where  he  began 
‘  i  I  student  pastor. 

This  is  his  second  summer  as 
Standard-Times  reporter.  In 
M  he  worked  on  the  sports 
i  Last  year  while  at  Har- 
viM  he  also  did  reporting  work. 
The  many  experiences  that 
Mwspaper  man  is  confronted 
ri  supoly  some  of  the  best 
l^rnon  illustrations  there  are,” 

It  aid. 

'Hen  and  women  who  sit  in 
e  pews  Sunday  after  Sunday 
ist  to  hear  the  minister  dis- 
,  .  j  -ja  practical  and  everyday 
|;:jb!c!iis  that  concern  them, 
'^liad  where  can  a  minister  find 
'Cy  more  pertinent  problems 
tan  those  which  lie  under 
ay  news  story? 

We  seem  to  forget  that  Jesus 
irist  talked  in  terms  of  every- 
ty  life  and  analyzed  the 
•ubles  that  beset  the  men  and 
ijsien  of  that  day. 

He  used  the  language  of  the 
-ilorial  writer  and  the  com- 
.ritator  as  you  can  see  in  the 
'i,  sixth  and  seventh  chapters 
i  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.” 

Hr.  Howland  believes  there 
« a  great  need  in  this  country 
[hr  several  good  religious  jour- 
is  and  he  hopes  his  own  de- 
oination  will  sponsor  one. 
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Gallup  Agency 
l^^ns  in  Finland 

pie  Gallup  opinion  poll  has 
■'‘coded  to  its  seventh  foreign 
Mtry  with  the  opening  re- 
(rf  the  Suomen  Gallup  Oy 
0  Helsinki,  Finland.  Sanomat, 
^iaiaki's  leading  daily,  is  sipon- 
the  institute. 

Other  foreign  opinion-report- 
sgencies  affiliated  with  the 
•“^can  Gallup  Poll  are  oper- 
in  England,  Canada, 
Australia,  Denmark 
®d  France. 


Birthdays  Are 
Old  Stuff  Now 

“After  a  man'has  had  80  or  90 
birthdays  he  quits  paying  much 
attention  to  them,”  said  Harvey 
Ingham,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  who  marked  his  87th  on 
Sept.  8.  The  veteran  news  exe¬ 
cutive  said  he  “observes”  his 
birthdays  now  instead  of  “cele¬ 
brating”  them. 

He  spent  his  unusual  time  at 
the  office  on  his  birthday,  read¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  browsing 
through  a  collection  of  scientific 
books.  Mr.  Ingham's  recipe  for 
longevity,  which  he  smilingly  ex¬ 
pressed  is:  “Acquire  some  sort 
of  an  ailment  in  your  youth,  and 
then  take  care  of  yourself  the 
rest  of  your  life.” 

J.  V.  Connolly  Memorial 
Booklet  Is  Compiled 

Pictures  which  tell  the  career 
of  Joseph  V.  Connolly  and  se¬ 
lected  stories  of  his  sudden 
death  last  April  18.  when  he 
was  50,  have  been  compiled  by 
his  associates  in  King  Features 
Syndicate  in  a  booklet  bound 
in  blue  leather.  Embossed  in 
gold  on  the  cover  is  his  familiar 
signature. 

The  book  opens  with  a  tribute 
from  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
saying:  “Mr.  Connolly  was  a 
fine  editor,  a  fine  manager,  a  fine 
man  in  any  capacity,  but  I  can 
think  of  him  only  as  a  friend — 
a  strong,  loyal  friend,  in  storm 
or  in  calm,  in  hardship  or  in 
success,  always  the  same  de¬ 
pendable  friend.” 

A  brief  biography,  “Joe,”  is 
signed  merely  “By  One  of  His 
Gang.”  Copies  of  the  book  are 
being  sent  to  publishers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  KFS  in  service,  and 
other  friends. 

■ 

C.  H.  Le'sry,  Trenton 
Newspaper  Man,  Dies 

C.  Harold  Levy,  57,  news  and 
feature  editor  of  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times,  died  Sept.  11.  He 
had  continued  his  duties  until  a 
week  ago,  although  in  poor 
health  for  more  than  a  year. 

He  was  associated  with  the 
Times  for  more  than  25  years, 
10  years  as  city  editor.  In  1930 
he  became  managing  editor  of 
the  Trenton  State  Gazette,  morn¬ 
ing  issue  of  the  Trenton  Times 
newspapers.  He  continued  in 
this  position  until  the  war- 
enforced  suspension  of  the  State 
Gazette  in  1942. 

Mr.  Levy  had  also  served  as 
state  capital  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  20 
years.  [ 

'Hate'  Work  Barred 

The  New  York  Employing 
Printers  Assn.,  Inc.,  which  rep¬ 
resents  about  three  quarters  of 
the  areas  printers,  has  urged  its 
600  members  to  refuse  orders 
from  “those  who  seek  to  spread 
hate  and  intolerance.”  The  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Dan  W.  Dodson,  executive 
director  of  Mayor  LaGuardia’s 
Committee  on  Unity. 
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*  PERM  ABOUND  means  heavy 
glazed  thread  stitching,  with 
cloth  baeff^binding  both  inside 
and  outside  of  NBA  Collection 
Bool(s. 


Collection  Books 

with  a  PLUS  Feature’^ 


Extra  Strength  at  No  Extra  Cost! 


IF  YOU  are  among  the  many  newspaper 
circulators  whose  carriers  use  only  NBA 
Permabound  Collection  Books  you 
KNOW  how  much  more  economical 
and  far  superior  they  are  to  ordinary 
collection  books.  If  you’re  not,  read  on! 

Outstanding  feature  of  NBA  Collection 
Books  is  the  Permabound  sewed  back 
which  doubly  reinforces  the  point  of 
greatest  wear.  This  special  binding, 
plus  the  high-grade  cover  stock,  enables 
each  book  to  withstand  hard  usage.  In¬ 
side,  is  high  quality  paper,  with  collec¬ 
tion  forms  for  20  weeks  printed  in  deep 
blue.  The  books  are  6%  x  41/^,  and 
come  in  four  sizes — A,  B,  C  and  CC. 


Compare  NBA  Permabound  features 
with  other  collection  books.  You’ll  see 
the  wisdom  of  placing  your  next  order 
with  NBA. 


You’ll  find  the  same  superiority  and 
economy  in  all  other  NBA  Circulation 
Supplies — carrier  bags,  binders,  tags, 
punches,  money  changers,  etc. — plus  a 
sincere  desire  to  meet  your  requirements 
and  to  supply  you  satisfaaorily. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  inc. 

222  East  Ohio  St.  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 

Manufacturers  of 
CIRCULATION  SUPPLIES 
AND  IDEA  SERVICES 
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view 


Life  in  China  young  giri  in  two,  length- 

...  &1.  T  wise,  with  his  sword. 

Under  the  japs  “A11  same  cook  cut  spring 

I'LIGHT  FROM  CHINA,  by  Eiliu  Lee  chicken,"  sobbed  Old  Amah.  ^  T 

Unoker  in  collaboratiun  with  John  “No  can  make  wedding  nOW,  • 

s  Potter  New  York:  Macmillan.  Missie.  Jap  soldier  man  have 

236  pp.  $2.50.  killpp  Poarl  ”  ^  .  Il®* 

AS  JAPAN  is  being,  somewhat  .u„  lal' ■***^  M  J 

genUy,  occupied  it  is  weU  to  Hoik  cff  T«^n  iiiA 

havf»  factual  accmint^  nf  ixrhat  ^OOk  of  Jap  brutality  tO  John 
«!?ic  B-  Powell,  editor  of  the  China 
happened  not  only  to  our  pris-  wepklyj  Reviem  I B  nnpi»  a 
oners  of  war  but  to  our  civilians 

under  Japanese  occupation.  And  Professor  of  advertising  at  the 
Ko...  9  Knnk  n.t  ir.  University  of  Missouri,  later  a 

Sa  afte^  FranL  fTl!  and  correspondent  for  the  Chicago  ■■ 

trained  woman  correspondent  if  Li^^h^nke  thfe  i«  tho  LIBERATED  FLIE 

and  her  business  man  husband  o"®  .^H®  UBnriAltXf 

who  writes  as  well  as  she  does  Japanese  militarists  Three  U.  S.  fliers  who  wore  shot 

about  a  more  important  part  of  ®^°"®’  •^®  Shanghai  tell  newspapermen  at 

the  occupation.  Japanese  Eyes,  by  Otto  Toll  gj  ,j,eir  experiences  as  prisoners 

In  the  early  1920’s.  Edna  Lee  ^chus  of  .the  New  York  Times  Haugionj,  Associated  Press;  Airm 
Booker  went  to  Shanghai  as  being  sure.  Mortinsen,  and  Richard  W 

International  News  Service  cor-  W.  H.  Lawrence  of 

respondent.  Locally  she  was  on  0111X10  W©WS  - - 

Press^*’^  Shanghai  China  Between  CoverS  Headlines"  (McBride.  1932), 

She  r«orted  from  Man-  CHICAGO  MURDERS,  by  Elizabeth  but  not  enough, 
churia  Honan  Shansi  and  Can-  Bullock,  Nellise  Child,  Otto  Eisen-  Of  course  there’s  a  transient 

ton  Her  earliw  ^  schiml,  John  Bartlow  Mart.,,  Leroy  quality  about  reportorial  fame. 

Is  My  Job,"  (Macmillan.  1940)  slarreuV^d  S& pfa^k’e  wVTsh”. 

tells  of  that.  The  present  vol-  Editor.  New  York:  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pulitzer  Prize  awarded  in  1924 

ume  tells,  with  excellent  inci-  Pearce,  Inc.  213  pp.  $2.75.  for  news-sleuthing  on  the  Loeb- 

dent  and  readable  style,  of  the  MURDERS  will  always  be  news.  Leopold  story  and  then  find  the 
coming  of  the  Japanese,  of  her  Readers  may  not  like  murder  case  briefed  in  Mr.  Wright’s 
flight  with  her  children,’  and  of  **  social  phenomenon,  but  1945  version  with  nary  a  men- 
her  husband’s  three  years  of  In-  fbey  like  the  battle  of  wits  it  tion  of  a  paper  or  a  reporter, 

ternment  joins  and  the  human  nature  it  Mr.  Wright  has  this  surprising 

TarMlv  Writt«n  reveals.  I  heard  a  college  pro-  paragraph: 

.  *  lessor  once  read  a  paper — in  “It  took  the  police  only  ten 

There  is  a  warm,  informal  Chicago — to  suggest  that  crime  days,  after  the  mutilated  body 
story  of  American  life  in  gentle  news  was  a  needed  vicarious  of  Bobby  Franks  was  found,  to 

peace~time  China.  against  outlet  for  the  inevitable  blood-  crack  the  case.  The  crime  that 

this  background,  an  incisive  re-  lust  and  hormones  of  law-abid-  was  planned  as  perfect  was  be- 
port  of  life  for  Americans  in  ing  man.  But  that’s  pretty  trayed  by  a  few  pieces  of  a 
coastal  China  when  it  was  the  theoretical.  Even  there~but-for~  broken  pair  of  glasses.  Patient 
Japanese  who  were  doing  the  the-grace-of-God-go-I  is  not  what  police  work  tracked  them  to  the 
occupying.  It  is  a  book  of  terse,  makes  murder  news  appealing,  optician  who  made  them,  and 
disp^sionate  but  often  infuriat-  it  is  the  chase,  the  suspense,  the  so  to  Leopold." 

r  .1  solution.  ’Those  of  us  who  are  No  mention  of  Jim  Mulroy 

There  was  fac^Mving  for  not  sublimated  killers  at  heart  and  A1  Goldstein  of  the  Chicago 
Americans  by  the  China  Pr^s.  are  probably  Doctor  Watsons.  Daily  News.  Nor  of  the  Pulit- 
we  learn,  before  the  war.  Not  So,  for  this  collection  of  seven  zer  accolade  they  got  presum- 
so  much  as  suppression  of  n^s  Chicago  murders.  Sewell  Wright,  ably  for  cracking  this  case 
p  a  recognition  that  never-the-  experienced  writer  of  fictional  themselves.  My  recollection  is 
twain-shall-me^  on  any  broad  homicide,  knew  he  had  a  cir-  it  was  Goldstein  who  saw  a  clue 
^®Y*'  ™"®  culation.  Five  are  described  by  in  the  horn-rim  glasses.  He 

An  account  of  the  Chicago  fiction  writers,  two  are  reported  took  them  out  to  the  Franks 
importer  who  sold  a  Chinese  by  newspaper  men.  The  book  home  where  Mulroy  was  plead- 
war  lord  bulleU  tl«t  wouldn  t  interesting— good  train  read-  ing  with  Jacob  Franks  to  identi- 

relaxation,  and  good  fy  a  boy’s  body  at  the  morgue. 
A®  J,  ^  ^  U  ^  background  for  the  police  re-  R  was  Mulrov  and  Goldstein 

'  -reporters,  not  police -who 

smuggling  opium  in  tombstones.  Police  Reporters'  Work  took  the  glasses  to  an  expert. 

.  .  .  As  Dinney  Doyle,  city  editor.  Moreover,  as  one  reads  of  the  I 
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jfOCDi  Ends 
Ad  Fund 
Pittsburgh 

iH,  Sept.  10 — The  War 

_ g  Fund  for  Alleghany 

Itr  tftablished  two  years 
Jind  lupported  by  public 
ipUon  to  give  publicity 
jh  paid  newspaper  and 
,  advertising  to  War  Loans. 
Red  Cross  and  other  war 
rtties,  has  been  dissolved  by 
trustees,  A.  W.  Robertson, 
pnan  of  Westinghouse  Elec- 
iCorporation;  H.  E.  Lewis, 
lent  and  Chairman  of 
k  Laughlin  Steel  Corpora- 
ind  Clarance  Stanley,  pres- 
__  of  Union  Trust  Company, 
^re  than  $81,000  in  cash  and 
5^es  to  continue  the  Fund 
0,  the  third  year,  beginning 
1,  have  been  returned  to 
dK^ribers.  Sufficient  money 
previous  subscriptions  re- 
Lint  in  the  treasiuy  to  take 
of  advertising  for  the  Vic- 
Loan. 

TTie  decision  of  the  trustees 
-«djiiolve  the  Fund  was  sup- 
psrted  by  the  business  manage- 
sMls  of  the  three  Pittsburgh 
aifjpapers,  the  five  radio  sta- 
tiiBt,  the  department  stores, 
iadinf  industries  and  the  banks 
ud  financial  institutions,  all  of 
wdich  were  large  contributors. 
Ihe  Fund  was  established 
S«pt  1,  1943  with  $100,000  con- 
liibuted  by  360  subscribers  in 
Imints  from  $10  to  $10,000. 

.  J  The  first  advertising  was  in 
^Jnpport  of  the  Third  War  Loan. 

_ ,'jln  its  two  years’  existence,  the 

IB  space  in  61  daily 

*•  ™t|aad  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
nuaty,  including  foreign  lan- 
y  -  ■rage  papers,  and  time  on  the 
local  radio  stations. 
siKcess  of  the  Fund  in  its 
inf  year,  the  disappearance  of 
confusion  about  publicity  for 
Westial  activities  related  to  the 
ed  M  iiil*”  relief  of  business 

miscellaneous  adver- 
Tti  solicitation  and  the  ease 
Jai  simplicity  with  which  every 
J:flortant  war  activity  was 
Uen  the  fullest  advertising 
i^flport  led  to  the  renewal  of 
If  Fund  for  a  second  year. 
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over  Record  Press  Corps 
Yokosuka 

Yocosuka  Naval  Base,  Japan 
7  Delayed) — The  landing  of 
e  Fourth  Marines  at  Yoko- 
received  the  most  com- 
news  coverage  of  any 
operation  in  history. 
Inough  correspondents,  pho- 
,  ^phers  and  radio  men  to 

la^mfoyae  up  a  full  infantry  com- 
UnaiJ^  came  ashore  with  the 
^i-ig  forces  and  immediately 
turning  out  sufficient  copy 
ittea  ”  3  fill  a  week's  newspapers. 

-  B. .  “  three  hours  ^ter  the 
6  ^  ^mes  hit  the  beaches,  a  press 
f®tquai  ter.s  was  set  up  under  a 
tM  E  ■aaporary  shed  and  news  copy 
T:  !  moving  out  by  radio  and 
fu^  iiicraft.  Later,  the  press  section 
'aSMved  into  the  naval  base 
■Quarters  with  tables  and  all 


;nf(^9i»Siiry  faciiities. 

•atiOBj  Jiptnese  press  representatives 
ffi***C®*  Msigned  to  a  separate 
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Wurzell  Feted 

I.  I.  Wurzwll.  who  ia  return¬ 
ing  to  New  York  alter  18  years 
in  London  building  up  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  photographic  ser¬ 
vices,  was  presented  a  set  of 
goli  irons  by  Tom  Noble,  mon¬ 
aging  art  editor  oi  the  London 
Daily  Sketch  on  behalf  oi 
Fleet  Street's  art  editors  at  a 
cocktail  party. 

Eulogizing  Wurzell,  Noble 
said  he  hod  "definitely  made 
a  mark  in  London"  through  his 
constructive  personality,  and 
that  unquestionobly  he  had 
advanced  the  whole  cause  of 
pictures  ond  roised  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  service  and  conduct. 

Brought  together  at  the  cock¬ 
tail  party  for  the  first  time  in 
history  were  40  or  50  execu¬ 
tives  of  agencies  and  art  edi¬ 
tors  oi  London  newspapers  and 
magozines. 

Press  Wireless 
Restores  Service 

Re-establishment  of  direct 
radio  press  communications  be¬ 
tween  Shanghai  and  the  United 
States,  the  first  service  of  this 
kind  to  become  available  since 
the  capture  of  the  Chinese  city 
by  the*  Japanese  in  1941,  was 
announced  this  week  by  J.  W. 
Chaplin,  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  for  Press  Wireless,  Inc. 

Two-way  radio-telegraph  cir¬ 
cuits  have  been  set  up  between 
Shanghai  and  Los  Angeles  and 
New  York  City  through  Press 
Wireless,  the  Allied  Communi¬ 
cations  Control,  and  the  Shang¬ 
hai  district  of  the  Chinese  Min¬ 
istry  of  Communications,  Mr. 
Chaplin  said. 

Rates  of  eight  cents  a  word 
for  urgent  press  and  five  cents 
for  ordinary  between  Shanghai 
and  Los  Angeles,  and  ten  cents 
a  word  for  urgent  and  six  and 
one-quarter  cents  for  ordinary 
traffic  between  the  Chinese  ter¬ 
minal  and  New  York  were  an¬ 
nounced.  These  are  considerably 
lower  than  the  pre-war  rates. 

RCA  Communications,  Inc.,  is 
accepting  radiotelegraph  mes- 
■sages  to  Hong  Kong.  'ITiompson 
H.  Mitchell,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  announced 
this  week.  The  Hong  Kong  ter¬ 
minal  of  the  circuit  had  been 
inoperative  since  shortly  after 
Pearl  Harbor. 

■ 

New  Office 

James  P.  Selvage  of  Selvage  & 
Lee,  public  relations  counsellors 
in  the  industrial  field,  an¬ 
nounced  the  opening  of  Chicago 
offices  Sept.  10  in  the  Field 
Building.  The  firm  also  has  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  Ralph  N.  Swanson,  former 
Midwestern  newspaper  man 
(Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Tulsa  and 
Shreveport),  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Chicago  offices. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Miss 
Helen  Billups. 


*>T0R  a  publisher  for  SeptMuber  15.  1f45 


THERE'S  WELCOME 
ON  THE  DOORMAT  AND  IN 
EVERY  ROOM  IN  THE  HOUSE 

for  LOCALNEWS  DAILIES 


Each  day  the  family  circle  eagerly 
watches  for  the  coming  of  the  LOCAL- 
NEWS  DAILIES. 


Sure!  World  news  is  interesting  but 
the  doings  of  the  Woman's  Club — the 
Sunday  School  picnic— -Gladys  Cramer's 
wedding;  what  the  local  market  is  offer¬ 
ing  in  the  food  line. 

It's  the  human  interest  in  the  LOCAL- 
NEWS  DAILIES  — The  Society  notes  — 
lodge  and  school  items,  that  make  the 
LOCALNEWS  DAILIES,  the  family  pa¬ 
per,  the  most  closely  read  and  the  most 
powerful  advertising  medium  modern 
living  has  to  offer. 


SPECIAL  AGENCY 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


SIDNEY  WELLS  and  Walter 

Krause  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  have 
been  elected  vicepresidents. 
Wells  has  been  art  director  since 
June,  1938,  and  will  continue 
in  that  capacity.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  agency’s  plans  board. 
Krause,  head  of  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  department,  will  continue 
in  that  work  and  in  addition 
act  as  manager  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Co.  radio  ac¬ 
count.  Krause  went  to  the 
agency  in  1943  from  the  radio 
division  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

In  New  Spots 

JOHN  H.  TINKER,  JR.,  art  di¬ 
rector  and  a  vicepresident  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  creative  di¬ 
rector  in  charge  of  art.  .  .  .  Rose 
Bialick  from  CBS  Press  Infor¬ 
mation  and  the  Benjamin  Son- 
nenberg  ofiBce  to  the  publicity 
department  of  Benton  &  Bowles. 
.  .  .  Storrs  J.  Case  from  J  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  to  Grant  Adver¬ 
tising,  as  account  executive. 

Jack  Bowlby  and  Hallie 
PoDREBARAc  to  Fairall  &  Co.,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  as  copy  and  produc¬ 
tion  heads,  respectively.  Bowl¬ 
by  has  been  production  manager 
of  the  advertising  counsellors’ 
department  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  for  the 
past  eight  years,  and  Mrs.  Pod- 
rebarac  has  been  with  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune’s  promotion 
department  for  11  years.  .  .  . 
Philip  Cohen  from  director  of 
the  American  Broadcasting  Sta¬ 
tion  in  Europe  to  the  radio  di¬ 
vision  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 
.  .  .  John  Taylor,  just  returned 
from  two  years  overseas  duty 
with  the  American  Red  Cross, 
to  radio  department,  Dancer- 
Pitzgerald-'Sample,  New  York. 

Walter  Taube,  senior  art  di¬ 
rector  of  Campbell-Mithun,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  of  the  firm.  .  . 
’Thor  L.  Hague  from  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  to  Smith,  Benson 
&  McClure,  Inc.  .  .  .  Hunter 
Sneed  from  New  England  man¬ 
ager,  McGraw-Hill’s  aeronauti¬ 
cal  publications,  to  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotional  staff, 
McCann-Erickson,  New  York. 
.  .  Edward  L.  Baumiller  from 
media  director,  Pedlar  &  Ryan, 
to  eastern  sales  staff  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Group. 

Frank  R.  Black,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  manager  of  the 
Portland,  Me.  office  of  Harold 
Cabot  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Edward 


F.  Chase  and  William  H. 
Ganick,  account  executives, 
have  been  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dents.  Mrs.  Lillian  MacLean 
has  been  elected  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  agency.  .  .  .  Milton 

M.  Klein  back  to  the  art  de¬ 
partment,  Norman  D.  Waters  & 
/A..sociates.  .  .  .  Jerome  A.  Ka- 
VALLER  from  McCann-Erickson 
to  Norman  A.  Mack  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager  and  traffic  coordi¬ 
nator. 

Six  new  additions  to  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  staff  of  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  announced 
Sept.  10,  are:  Lynn  E.  Werner 
and  Theodore  L  Hasbrouck, 
account  representatives;  Lief 
Gilstad,  publicity  and  public 
relations;  Jack  Hirschbeeck,  ra¬ 
dio  copywriter,  and  Ray  Khus- 
KOPF  and  Harry  Jewett,  art  de¬ 
partment. 

Service  Stars 

LT.  EDWARD  B.  GRAHAM, 

USNR,  has  returned  to  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson  as  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  group  head  in  the  cre¬ 
ative  department.  He  was  with 
McCann-Erickson  from  1936- 
1942,  then  on  the  creative  staff 
of  Young  &  Rubicam.  He  joined 
the  Navy  as  Officer  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Incentive  Division  in 
Washington,  later  going  with 
the  Planning  and  Liaison  Sec¬ 
tion,  Office  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion,  as  Navy  Liaison  with  the 
War  Advertising  Council. 

Henry  Klein,  after  two  years 
with  the  Merchant  Marine,  has 
returned  to  Philip  Klein  Adver¬ 
tising,  Philadelphia,  as  publicity 
director. 

Company  Changes 

ELROY  SCRIVENER,  formerly 

with  the  Rochester  ( N.  Y. ) 
Times-Union,  has  joined  the  At¬ 
lantic  Division  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways  as  its  first  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  As  head  of 
the  advertising  planning  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  ’Times-Union,  he 
was  in  charge  of  merchandising, 
copy  and  production.  He  also 
handled  retail  advertising  for 
the  J.  C  Penney  Co.,  Rochester. 
.  .  .  Robert  Collyer  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Roxalin  Flex¬ 
ible  Finishes,  Inc.,  Elizabeth, 

N.  J. 

Lee  Boyd,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager,  Nu- 
Enamel  Corp.,  has  been  named 
vicepresident  .  .  .  Harold  D. 
Hornbeck  has  been  promoted  to 
sales  promotion  manager,  Nash 
Motors  Division,  Nash-Kelvina- 
tor  Corp.  .  .  .  Kenneth  C.  Gun¬ 
ter  has  been  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Pan  American 
World  Airways.  .  .  .  George  J. 
Callow  from  advertising  and 
public  relations  manager,  Allis- 
Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
to  Klau-Van  Pieterson-Dunlap 
Associates,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  as 
vicepresident  and  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  effective  Oct.  1. 

Agency  Notes 

LT.  W.  H.  LONG.  USNR,  an¬ 
nounces  that  W.  H.  Long,  Inc., 
Advertising  will  be  opened 
shortly  after  his  discharge  from 
the  service.  Main  offices  will 
be  in  York,  Pa.,  and  a  branch 
office  in  New  York  City.  The 
staff  will  be  composed  chiefly  of 
overseas  veterans  of  World  War 
II. 


To  Disney  Productions 
JOHN  F.  REEDER,  since  1936 
vicepresident  of  Young  and 
Rubicam.  has  resigned  that  po¬ 
sition  to  become 
vicepresident 
and  general 
manager  of 
Walt  D  i  s  n  e  y 
Product  ions, 
and  a  member 
of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  board  of 
directors.  Reed¬ 
er,  who  has  also 
been  contact  su- 
pervisor  of 
Young  and 
Rubicam.  will  Reeder 
assume  his  new 

post  Oct.  1.  He  joined  the 
agency  in  1934  as  manager  of 
its  Detroit  offices. 

Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 

Thought  for  Food 

A  NEW  series  of  ads  to  be  re¬ 
leased  shortly  by  the  Can 
Manufacturers  Institute  is  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  sales  of  foods 
packed  in  cans  by  aiding  house¬ 
wives  in  the  preparations  of 
meals.  Captioned  "Thought  for 
Food,”  the  ads  will  show  a  wide 
range  of  food  combinations  that 
will  appeal  to  the  appetite  and 
protect  health.  The  ads  will 
appear  in  Sunday  supplements 
of  43  newspapers  and  in  October 
i.ssues  of  about  seven  magazines. 
Via  Benton  &  Bowles. 

In  Newspapers  Again 
FOR  the  first  time  in  many  years 
newspapers  will  be  used  in 
the  new  campaign  released  by 
R.  B.  Semler  on  behalf  of  Kreml 
Shampoo.  The  schedule  calls 
for  some  200  papers  throughout 
the  country.  A  similar  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  started  for  Kreml 
Hair  Tonic.  Radio  will  also  be 
used.  The  agency  is  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Peace  Report 

ANTHRACITE  INDUSTRIES. 

INC.  lost  no  time  in  shifting 
from  war  to  peace  copy.  Within 
two  weeks  after  V-J  Day  the 
original  scheduled  ads  explain¬ 
ing  the  fuel  outlook  under  war 
conditions  had  been  replaced 
with  up-to-date  insertions  per¬ 
taining  to  the  fuel  and  equip¬ 
ment  outlook  under  peace  con¬ 
ditions.  Ads  in  the  new  series 
are  entitled  “Report  to  the  Na¬ 
tion”  and  will  run  every  other 
week  in  newspapers  of  New 
England  and  central  Atlantic 
states.  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Abundance  Message 
SHULTON,  INC.,  has  contracted 
for  large  space  In  153  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country 
to  place  an  institutional  mes¬ 
sage  entitled  “Abundance  Is  In 
Sight.”  The  ad,  signed  by  the 
company’s  president  William  L 
Schultz,  emphasizes  that  full 
employment  is  America's  first 
concern.  Shulton,  it  is  brought 
out,  is  producing  Early  Amer¬ 
ican  Old  Spice  toiletries  in  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  abundance. 
The  Old  Spice  Lady,  trademark 
of  Old  Spice  toiletries  for  wo¬ 


men.  is  shown  in  the  ad  u  t, 
some  Early  American  old  ^ 
products.  The  ad  will 
between  Sept.  17  and  Se^ 
Wesley  Associates  handUi  | 
account.  * 

Silver  Anniversary 

THE  25th  anniversary  o(  cow 
to-coast  flying  furnishu  ^ 
theme  for  current  l  ooo.^ 
newspaper  and  magazine  idu 
United  Air  Lines  The  sm 
ad,  prepared  bv  N.  W.  At^ 
Son.  Inc.,  illustrates  the 
in  which  coast-to-coast  air  ti» 
portation  has  developed  ik 
the  nation’s  first  tran<pnntinaj 
air  route  was  opened 
ber,  1920.  On  schedule  aiH 
newspapers  in  20  citiei  ate 
the  airline’s  routes. 

Cartoon  Series 

IN  ITS  new  campaign  Ei-La 
Inc.,  is  offering  its  sale  at 
sages  via  cartoon  panels.  Ti 
campaign,  which  broke  a  sis 
time  ago  in  a  few  papeni 
small  cities,  has  now  bm  e 
tended  to  cover  major  citi 
throughout  the  country.  A 
measure  two  columns  by  60  lis 
and  are  appearing  two  or  tta 
times  a  week.  Several  lin 
of  copy  appear  below  the  ai 
work.  The  agency  is  Jow 
Katz  Co.,  New  York. 

interim  Campaign 

R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  lNc..Na 
York,  is  placing  ads  in  daila 
in  the  New  York  metron^j 
area  on  behalf  of  its  Roval  Sn 
let  Fine  Foods  producti  A 
emphasize  that  the  war’i  e 
can’t  make  all  the  Roval  ^ 
foods  available  immediatdj.j 
augurated  in  August,  the  std 
will  run  until  a  sales  campg 
can  be  initiated.  Illustratioui 
in  cartoon  form.  Allejr  | 
Richards,  Inc.,  handles  die^ 
count. 

Agency  Appointments  i 

Lorr  Laboratories’  Dura-G 
Nail  Polish  to  J.  M.  Mai 
Inc.,  effective  Dec.  1. ...  Sc 
Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  to 
man-Shane-Breyer,  Los  Angela! 
.  .  .  Business  Week  ttf  Ivff  I 
Ellington,  Inc.,  to  handle  ai  i 
stltutional  campaign  in  (hi 
newspapers  this  faE 
Marshall  Field,  Inc.,  to  F 
Cone  &  Belding,  Inc.,  Ch# 
to  handle  national  adverts 
for  the  company’s  retail  ste 
General  American  Lm 
SURANCE  Co.,  St.  Louis,  toOtJ 
Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louit 
Peerless  'Textile  Products,  Si 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  i 
Garfield  &  Guild,  San  Franc 
.  .  .  Theo.  Hamm  Brewmb 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  to  Camp 
Mithun.  Inc.  .  .  .  Radi'ntHw 
Corp.,  New  York,  to  ShenMH 
Ellis,  Inc. 

■ 

Tribune  Fashion  S 

Four  capacity  audiences 
expected  to  fill  the  WON  m 
studio  on  Oct.  25  and  26  to* 
tend  the  sixth  annual  ChKH 
Tribune  fashion  showings.  * 
cording  to  A.  M.  Kennedy,  S# 
day  editor.  Two  matiriee  an* 
evening  audiences  will  6^ 
glimpses  of  designs  .subminssj 
the  Tribune’s  1945  Amend 
Fashions  Competition. 


EQITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  S*pt*Mb«r  1L  ' 


Newspaper 

•  inorcnsecl  Must  Go  On 

—  T  dropped  In  on  his  friend,  an  as- 

a  txxJ  sistant  sports  editor  at  a  Chicago 

I  to  compete  with  the  big  paper,  and  talk^  also  with  a 

■  llieir  stories  were  not  all  ^ew  copyreader  who  hadn’t  be- 

jgrles,  however.  They  were  popular  in  the  week  he 

billowed  to  lose  sight  of  the  ^een  there. 

Lfby  Se'n  l^nd  toS  wr'otl  “It  was  1:30  p^.."  the  vaca- 
£„2”pon  thousands  of  tioner  narrates,  pe  phone  rang 
Sflbout  how  Joe  Blow  and  the  assistant  sports  editor 
rJud  he  ate.  where  he  answered.  After  a  few  yeahs 
he  fought— stories  as  his  cigar  dropped  lower  and 
fu^Mrs.  Upjohn  falling  and  lower. 

[Ljl  g  leg.  “  ‘But  you  can’t  do  that,’  he 

MMn  the  big  stories  and  ‘aid.  ’Wait  until  4  o’clock  when 
rSories  between  the  bursts  've  get  the  last  paper  out.’ 

they  wrote  “think”  “A  few  more  ‘yeahs  and  he 
iw  stuff  which  most  of  them  hung  up. 

■  before  had  handled.  What  “Keeping  an  eye  on  the  copy- 
TbIow  thought  about:  what  reader,  he  got  me  in  a  corner 
ifu  planning  to  do  postwar,  and  whispered:  "That  was  the 

men  do  have  special  coPS;  They  want  this  ^y  for 
tn  the  na-  Passing  bum  checks.  They  re 

ifSlwspa^ers.  Given  the  ^ 

^ity,  they  can  help  guide  while,  help  me  keep  an  eye  on 

irtaders  of  any  community  o  .•=  *  1.1  * 

X  interest  in  national  and  ^  At  3:45,  two  husky  strangers 
BMtionai  affairs.  ‘They  can  dropped  tn.  On  the  dot  of  4  one 
[inwords  what  every  return-  “P-  ,  ., 

lemceman  knows  from  ex-  Yeah,  take  him  away,  said 
jiBice;  that  Bordeaux  is  really  .  ...  , 

3  very  far  from  New  York;  Then  the  sports  editor  ob¬ 
it  the  people  of  San  Francisco  served:  ‘“Those  cops  were  nice 
enotvery  different  from  those  guys.  I  would  have  had  to  read 
Sidney,  Australia.  all  the  copy  and  write  all  the 

n*y  are  vitally  interested  in  ^•'®y  ®®"’® 

liooal  politics  for  they  have 

■  at  first  hand  how  it  can  ....  _ .  .  ,  , 

W Kansas  City  and  Calcutta,  inquisitiveness.  Disentangled 
the  months  of  waiting  be-  civic  complexities  during 

n  D-Days  they  have  read  the  war  peri^.  they  will  return 
lily,  and  their  reading  and  to  civilian  life  to  examine  them 
wing  debate  have  gained  them  as  jresh  problems— as  will  the 
biwder  knowledge  of  Amer-  millions  of  other  discharg^  ser- 
uu  and  the  international  vicemen.  They  are  going  to  ask, 

all  over  again,  “Why  cant  the 
No  Second  Tries  ®ity  have  a  better  water  supply? 

_  .  ,  ,  .  •  .  why  can  t  we  change  our 

,c*PC*’mnces  also  have  state  court  system  if  it  is  no 

creased  their  ability  for  Ic^l  good,  and  not  just  talk  about 
porting  and  writing.  In  the  it?  .  .  .  Let’s  do  something  about 
atatrone  th^e  was  rarely  an  it,  who  is  stopping  us?” 
fortunity  to  fill  out  an  inter-  — r  ..  T,  .  _, 

iw  with  anything  you  over-  ,  Among  the  Marine  Corps  Com- 

ked  the  first  time.  If  you  did  ^at  Correspondents  alone  there 
I  let  your  story  right  at  the  will  be  dozens  of  men  returning 
rtyou  could  not  pick  up  a  cml  life  who  are  going  to 
«e  later  and  ask,  “\^at  was  l^l^e  this  transition  as  an  op- 
it  middle  initial?”— for  your  Portumty  to  change  to  new  yobs 
fcrviewee  by  then  usually  was  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
I  unit  a  dozen  miles  away.  g®m  more  freedom  to  write  of 
tu  o  their  new-found  knowledge,  or 

■  make  that  job-swap  they  always 
B  have  become  better  writers  wanted  to  trv 

d  copy-readers  through  their  . 

pcrience  on  service  papers.  Despite  job  guarantees,  scores 

Id  through  handling  copy  on  o^ber  service  writers  will 
kir  own  news  desks.  That  similar  changes.  As  any 

»ny  editors  already  are  con-  °lber  group  of  newspapermen, 
heed  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  however,  not  all  the  ex-service 
Ktthat  the  few  writers  alreadv  writers  are  going  to  be  good. 
lAarged  have  been  pounced  There  are  going  to  be  a  few  weak 
kn  by  wire  services  feature  sisters.  But  on  the  whole,  they 
Wicates  and  local  newspapers  will  be  a  positive  influence,  and 
-in  most  cases  with  a  good  in-  just  a  passive  one.  If  they 
^  over  their  previous  civil-  are  given  the  chance,  and  not 
w  pay.  merely  let  back  into  the  fold, 

Incre  are  going  to  be  some  many  of  these  men  can  breathe 
ffl  discharged  who  had  very  ®®w  life  into  any  news  staff. 
U*  or  no  formal  newspaper  Editors  would  do  well  to  take  ad- 
ground,  but  who  have  been  vantage  of  their  qualifications. 


for  three  or  four  years  ■ 

« the  armed  services.  These  r*  T  Nirmtifl 

«9  should  not  be  disregarded:  ■*'*  iNOmea 

of  them  are  well  able  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  10 — 
w  down  jobs  as  legmen  or  The  Providence  Journal  has  an- 
l^ral  assignment  men.  nounced  the  appointment  of 

ex-armed  services  writ-  George  L.  Green  to  the  position 
™turn  to  civilian  work  of  production  manager,  effective 
no  a  wholesome,  challenging,  today. 

■»T0R  ft  PUBLISHER  for  September  IS,  1945 


Californicois 
Hear  Plea  for 
Employer  Unity 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  11 — Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  members,  already  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  greatest-ever 
convention  next  year,  are  con¬ 
tinuing  regional  meetings  to  pre¬ 
serve  unity  and  retain  coopera¬ 
tive  action. 

Next  of  a  series  of  joint  unit 
meetings  with  members  of  the 
CNPA  executive  and  advisory 
boards  will  be  held  at  Bakers¬ 
field  in  mid-November.  ‘This 
month  Stanley  Beaubaire,  co¬ 
publisher  with  Marine  Keith 
Topping,  of  the  Hanford  Journal, 
was  host  to  two  regional  CNPA 
units  and  board  members. 
Guests  included  Ray  Lovett, 
president:  John  B.  Long,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  Dr.  Chilton 
Bush,  head  of  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity’s  division  of  journalism. 

Semblance  of  the  annual  Cali¬ 
fornia  Editorial  Conference  at 
Stanford  was  maintained  when 
an  under  travel  quota  group  of 
less  than  50  met  at  Palo  Alto 
with  nearby  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors.  Mr.  Lovett,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Peninsula  Newspapers, 
which  includes  the  Palo  Alto 
Times,  was  chairman. 

Robert  Littler,  San  Francisco 
attorney,  spoke  on  postwar  em¬ 
ploye  relations.  J.  D.  Funk, 
Santa  Monica  Outlook,  described 
Coast  newsprint  hearings  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Boren  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House. 

Labor's  Rules 

Littler’s  talk  was  the  high¬ 
light  of  the  meeting.  He  em¬ 
phasized  that  employers  must 
organize  to  protect  themselves 
and  the  public  against  labor  con¬ 
tract  “make  work”  rules  and  re¬ 
strictions  on  production.  He  re¬ 
cited  a  long  list  of  these  rules, 
some  which  are  embodied  in  con¬ 
tracts  made  with  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  said  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  estimated  in  1941 
that  labor  restrictions  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  wages, 
hours,  or  conditions  of  labor 
were  costing  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  more  than  one  billion  dol¬ 
lars  annually. 

As  a  way  of  meeting  the  issue, 
he  proposed  a  statute  that  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  as  well 
as  the  employer’s  interest.  Such 
a  statute,  he  said,  should  define 
the  area  which  is  the  proper 
subject  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  it  should  prohibit  all  bar¬ 
gains  which  extend  beyond  the 
area  as  defined.  ‘This  area 
should  include  hours,  wages,  and 
conditions  of  labor,  and  nothing 
else.  Enforcement  of  the  statute 
should  be  delegated  not  to  the 
courts  but  to  an  administrative 
agency  which  would  have  power 
to  disallow  contract  provisions 
other  than  those  mentioned. 

Proposed  increase  in  the  postal 
rate  for  newspapers  was  pro¬ 
tested  at  the  meeting,  as  ignor¬ 
ing  the  basic  theory  for  news¬ 
paper  rates,  which  is  that  the 
lower  price  is  to  make  informa¬ 
tion  more  easily  available  for 
the  public. 


from 

NEW  YORK 
to  BOMBAY 

Ving  Fuller's 


IS  TOPPING  THEM  ALL 
IN  COMEDY  APPEAL 

Newspaper  readers  are  in 
tlie  mood  to  laugh  again! 
They  want  fun  and  merry¬ 
making  nonsense — they  are 
hungry  for  mirth-provok¬ 
ing  comic  strips! 

THE  DOC  SYKE  STRIP 
IS  PURE  COMEDY 

From  New  York  round  the 
globe  to  Bombay,  people 
are  laughing  at  DOC  SYKE. 
Ask  any  one  of  them  why, 
and  the  answer  is: 

“IT’S  JUST  PLAIN 
FUNNY!” 

DOC  SYKE  is  available 
daily,  4-column  —  Sunday, 
Vj-page  4-color. 

Proofs  gladly  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  Wire  NOW! 

McCLURE 

NEWSPAPER 

SYNDICATE 

75  West  St.,  N.  Y.  (6),  N.  Y. 
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Hotei  ^rom  A  ^otelfoolt 


Foreign  Correspondent 
‘Must  Dig  for  Truth’ 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO,  Sept.  11— John  S. 

Knight,  whose  "Notebook”  is 
a  regular  feature  in  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  actually  keeps  a 
little  green  notebook  on  his 
travels.  Leafing  through  the 
notebook  here  today,  he  report¬ 
ed  some  observations  on  his 
five-week  trip  to  the  Pacific  the¬ 
ater  of  war,  highlighted  by  a 
visit  to  Tokyo  and  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness  perch  at  the  Jap  surrender 
ceremonies  on  the  U.S.S.  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Mr.  Knight,  back  after  a  stint 
as  a  war  correspondent,  said  he 
was  impressed  with  the  military 
might  of  the  U.S.,  but  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  the  job  of  putting  the 
Japs  in  their  proper  place  is 
“Just  beginning.” 

The  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  stressed  that  American 
newspapers  must  take  steps  to 
keep  this  country  informed, 
through  the  eyes  of  American 
correspondents,  of  the  progress 
being  made  to  restore  world 
peace.  Likewise,  he  feels  the 
State  Department  should  estab¬ 
lish  a  public  information  service 
whose  job  would  be  to  inform 
the  public  fully  on  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  policies. 

'Stupid  Secrecy' 

"These  matters  were  never 
merely  items  of  personal  con¬ 
cern  to  the  professional  diplo¬ 
mats,”  he  remarked.  "They  are 
matters  of  vital  concern  to  every 
citizen.  But  the  traditional  atti¬ 
tude  of  our  foreign  office  and 
the  foreign  offices  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  has  been 
stupid  secrecy.  The  only  force 
that  can  insure  peace  in  the 
future  is  the  force  of  world 
opinion.  The  only  way  in  which 
world  opinion  can  function  is 
through  enlightenment.” 

As  he  thumbed  through  his 
notebook.  Mr.  Knight  recalled 
some  of  the  events  and  places 
he  witnessed  during  his  30,000- 
mile  air  trip,  which  took  in 
Saipan,  Guam,  Okinawa,  Iwo 
Jima,  Manila  and  his  ultimate 
destination — Tokyo. 

"Newspaper  plants  in  Tokyo 
fared  pretty  well,”  he  remark^, 
in  commenting  upon  the  devas¬ 
tation  caused  by  American 
bonmbers.  “Radio  stations  were 
smashed,  but  the  trains  were 
running,  the  power  lines  seemed 
to  be  operating,  although  there 
were  vast  areas  completely 
burned  out.” 

As  a  newspaper  man.  Mr. 
Knight  was  impressed  with  the 
“enterprise”  of  the  reporters  for 
Tokyo  newspapers  and  Domei 
government  news  agency.  The 
Japanese  journalists  swarmed 
around  the  American  corre¬ 
spondents  upon  the  latter’s  ar¬ 
rival  in  Tokyo,  he  said,  “and 
they  didn’t  look  abashed  at  all.” 

This  same  enterprise  was 
again  evidenced  during  the 


signing  of  the  surrender  terms 
aboard  the  Missouri.  Mr.  Knight 
stated.  “There  was  a  little  Nip 
cameraman  who  very  nearly 
crowded  out  my  view  of  the 
surrender,  which  I  watched  from 
a  gun  turret  20  feet  from  the 
surrender  table.”  he  remarked. 

Mr.  Knight  expressed  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  Gen.  MacArthur’s  or¬ 
der  imposing  a  censorship  which 
threatened  suspension  over  any 
Japanese  newspaper  or  radio 
station  caught  stirring  up  unrest 
or  putting  out  false  information. 
Such  action  is  necessary  at  pres¬ 
ent,  he  said,  in  order  to  keep 
the  Japanese  from  engaging  in 
propaganda  practices  which 
might  lead  to  turmoil  in  the 
Far  East. 

Tokyo  Editors  Talk 

He  told  of  talking  to  Tokyo 
editors  who  claimed  they  saw 
the  end  of  the  war  coming  be¬ 
fore  the  atomic  bombs  fell. 
“These  editors  told  us  that 
when  we  captured  Saipan  they 
knew  the  situation  was  serious, 
that  when  Iwo  Jima  fell  it  was 
critical,  and  that  when  Okinawa 
was  taken,  the  jig  was  up.  They 
still  maintain,  however,  that 
Japan  must  be  allowed  to  ex¬ 
pand  beyond  the  confines  of  its 
home  islands,  pointing  out  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain 
any  kind  of  an  economy  by  con¬ 
fining  74,000,000  people  to  an 
area  the  size  of  California.” 

Mr.  Knight,  who  was  “a  work¬ 
ing  newspaper  man”  during  his 
entire  trip,  filing  daily  stories 
and  writing  his  weekly  “Note¬ 
book,”  met  all  the  U.S.  admirals 
and  generals  in  charge  of  the 
Pacific  operations.  He  lunched 
with  Gen.  MacArthur  and  his 
wife  in  Manila  before  the  Japs 
surrendered. 

He  expressed  confidence  in 
MacArthur’s  ability  to  handle 
the  situation  in  Japan. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  the 
“man  on  the  street”  in  Manila 
not  eager  for  the  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Philippines  at 
the  present  time.  This  senti¬ 
ment  he  discovered  in  an  inquir¬ 
ing  reporter’s  column  in  a  Ma¬ 
nila  newspajjer. 

Mr.  Knight  said  he  was  tre¬ 
mendously  impressed  by  what 
the  U.S.  had  accomplished  in  the 
Pacific  in  the  combined  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  He 
looked  up  from  his  notebook  to 
remark: 

“The  more  I  have  seen  of 
other  countries,  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  for  me  to  understand 
why  some  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  tend  to  admire  the  ideologies 
and  methods  of  countries  that 
have  failed  all  over  the  world. 
We  have  a  great  country  here 
and  we  should  keep  it  that  way.” 

He  saw  little  hope  for  a  free 
press  in  Japan,  as  American  edi¬ 
tors  understand  it.  until  a  new 
generation  of  Japanese  becomes 


Filipinos  Foqa 
Avid  Read«^ 
Of  Daily  Pre 


John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of  Knight 
Newspapers  (right),  shown  with 
Capt.  Arthur  EngeL  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  public  information  officer, 
formerly  with  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  check  English-lan¬ 
guage  Nippon  Times  in  Tokyo. 


Philippine  newgpapm 
demonstrating  that  ym  ^ 
keep  a  free  press  down, 
spite  severe  newsprint 
and  lack  of  printing  « 
approximately  30  nt 
are  functioning  then 
Louis  H.  Pink,  presideatg 
Associated  Hospitals  Se 
New  York  told  EiP  this 
Back  after  three  montia 
Philippines  as  advisor  ts 
dent  Osmena  on  reorgjm 
of  the  insurance  indiain 
Pink  said:  “It  isn’t  uniij" 
see  a  Manila  resident  ba| 
three  or  four  newspapenh" 
day.  The  two  and  fourT* 
pers  are  enjoying  grest 
larity.  They’re  fairly  < 
too.  The  average  n 
costs  from  10  to  15  ctn 
American  money  and  yn 
mostly  headlines  and  very  i 
stories.”  , 


reconciled  to  the  fact  that  their 
Emperor  is  not  supreme  and 
have  acquired  the  faculty  to 
challenge  his  authority. 

Mr.  Knight  was  accompanied 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  John  Cowles,  president  of 
the  Cowles  Newspapers.  The 
three  executives  went  out  with 
an  infantry  patrol  on  Okinawa, 
hunting  for  Japs.  “We  didn’t 
find  any,  so  we  indulged  in  a 
little  target  practice,”  said  Mr. 
Knight.  “When  Gen.  Adler  hit 
his  designated  target  on  the  first 
shot,  a  G.I.  remarked:  ‘The  gen¬ 
eral  really  can  shoot.’  ” 

Coming  back  to  his  earlier 
comment  for  the  need  for  Amer¬ 
ican  reporting  of  the  foreign 
scene,  Mr.  Knight  said  that  we 
must  get  the  truth  from  our  own 
correspondents,  adding  “one  of 
the  most  interesting  stories  will 
be  what  happens  in  China.” 


Farm  Fund  Raised 
For  S.  C.  War  Hero 


Spartanburg,  S.  C..  Sept.  11 — 
Dollar  bills  to  $100  checks 
poured  into  the  Herald- Journal 
offices  this  week  in  the  news¬ 
papers’  campaign  to  raise  $5,500 
with  which  to  buy  Medal  of 
Honor  winner  Pfc.  Eugene  At¬ 
kins  a  farm. 

Atkins,  who  killed  44  Japs 
after  being  critically  wounded 
in  northern  Luzon  last  March, 
came  home  in  a  bomber  expect¬ 
ing  to  use  his  mustering  out  pay 
to  buy  a  few  farm  tools  and 
start  “farming  the  other  fellow’s 
land”  as  his  parents  had  done 
for  many  years. 

Instead  he’ll  have  a  farm  of 
his  own  for  himself  and  his 
bride.  Vivian  Rollins,  18. 

President  Smith  Davis  of  the 
publishing  company  contributed 
$100  to  the  “'Thank  You,  Pfc. 
Atkins”  fund,  the  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  company  $100,  Publisher 
William  Townes.  $100,  and  em¬ 
ployes  another  $50. 


Ada  Replace  PhoDn 
The  mail  and  telephontw 
in  Manila  is  non-existat, 
Pink  reports,  and  the  new 
are  the  “go-betweens"  in 
day  affairs.  Business  and  i 
appointments  are  made  ^ 
serting  a  small  ad  in  one  d 
papers;  as  a  result  e 
scrutinizes  the  ads  very 

“The  Filipinos  are  very 
politically,”  Mr.  Pink  ^ 
seems  as  though  every  po 
has  his  own  newspaper, 
like  to  fight  with  words  _ 
keeps  the  news  lively.  Mas 
the  papers  are  one-man 
because  few  can  afford  , 
ers.” 

Mr.  Pink  estimates  that 
at  least  300  night  clubs  in 
and  they  provide  most  of 
advertising  for  the  new 
since  there  is  little  mere 
to  be  sold  in  the  Islands  todf 

At  the  present  time,  the ' 
newspaper,  the  Free  Phili 
enjoys  the  largest  circi 
and  is  the  most  professions! 
done,  he  said.  Now  ttst 
native  newspapers  are  gi 
back  on  their  feet  again. 
Pink  said,  there  has  been 
siderable  agitation  to  close 
the  OWI  paper. 


■ 
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Baseball  Tourney  on 
In  Minnesota 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Sept.  10-4 
the  22nd  straight  year,  tne 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  T 
are  sponsors  of  the  state 
teur  baseball  tournament 
opened  today  at  Albert 
Minn. 

An  event  which  began  in  1* 
with  an  experinnental  s* 
team  tournament  in  Lexin 
Park  here,  the  state  tournaia 
has  gained  in  popularity  aM 
become  a  smooth  functioi 
program  that  includes  e» 
community  in  the  state.  i 
late  Lou  McKenna,  then  s 
editor  of  the  Dispatch,  is 
ited  with  originating  the  t 
ment,  from  which  has 
the  Association  of  Minn 
Amateur  Baseball  Leagues. 


k  wi 
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jcDoncild#  U»P»# 
jrdted  from 
Prison 

Sept.  11  —  United 

war  correspondent  Joseph 
^McDonald.  Jr-,  who 
the  last  news  dispatch 
Wake  Island  and  later 
.  reported  killed  with  other 
of  that  heroic  garn- 
fSed  up  with  a  batch  of 
l^ated  American  prisoners  in 

So^d^had  been  held  in 
il  Japanese  prison  can^ 
Wake  fell  on  Dec.  23, 
He  fell  ill  of  pneumonia 
beri-beri  during  his  long 
•isonment,  but  appeared  in 
iriect  health  on  his  arrival, 
iw  word  that  McDonald  was 
alive  came  in  a  letter  writ 
bv  the  correspondent  in 
lAruary,  1944,  to  his  father, 
[^h  F  McDonald,  editor  of 
rgeno  Nevada  State  Journal 
ftP  Jan.  27,  p.  6).  Since  that 
iat  ’  the  younger  McDonald 
iij  reported  in  various  Jaj^- 
,ee  prison  camps,  but  all  ef- 
to  obtain  his  release  fell 

roUjh.  A  i_  e 

—  He  tiled  the  last  dispatch  from 
3rtke  Island  on  Dec.  20.  1941, 
(Kite  days  before  the  tiny 
■krine  garrison  was  over- 
J^lmed.  The  story  was  re- 
Zred  by  plane  to  Midway  Is- 

and  thence  by  an  undis- 
route  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
is  well  as  this  dispatch 
sent.”  he  wrote.  "Everything 
under  control  and  the  island 
holding  out  fine.” 

Three  days  later,  the  Navy 
leported  that  the  young  corre- 
Sundent  had  been  killed  in  the 
Japanese  assault  on  Wake. 
McDonald,  very  much  alive 
Iday,  asked  U.  S.  staff  corre- 
ondeiit  C.  R.  Cunningham  to 
us  along  word  to  his  father 
_  Reno  th-t  he  is  in  good  health 
bd  top  spirits  and  is  preparing 
write  a  series  of  dispatches 
his  experiences. 

—  ■ 

^bUc  Relations  Not 
wress  Agentry — Wright 

Handly  Wright,  industrial 
Bed  public  relations  director  of 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  St. 
B>uis.  in  an  article  on  public 
lations  in  the  company’s  house 


Writer,  Lensman 
Find  Their  Story 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  11  —  The 
kind  of  luck  that  a  reporter 
dreams  about  —  being  on  the 
spot,  with  a  photographer,  when 
a  story  breaks  —  happened  to 
Helen  Nicol,  reporter,  and  Gil¬ 
bert  Westoby,  cameraman,  of  the 
Berkeley  Gazette. 

The  two  staff  members  were 
on  their  way  to  cover  a  garden 
party,  when  they  spied  a  loaded 
truck  on  fire,  with  the  driver 
and  his  helper  unaware  of  their 
danger.  TTie  reporter  and  cam¬ 
eraman  yelled  a  warning,  and 
the  truck  driver,  stealing  a  quick 
backward  glance,  drove  like  mad 
to  the  fire  station  —  only  200 
yards  away. 

"The  blaze,”  as  the  usual  news 
story  recounts,  “was  quickly 
brought  under  control.” 

Out  of  the  incident  Reporter 
Nicol  got  a  byline  on  a  two- 
column  feature  story,  and  Pho¬ 
tographer  Westoby  got  action 
pictures. 

niipino  People 
Value  True  News 

People  in  the  Philippines  value 
the  free  press  they  have  recently 
regained,  according  to  William 
C.  Wilson  of  Unit^  Press,  who 
cites'  the  high  prices  they  pay 
for  their  daily  reading  matter  as 
proof. 

Wilson,  who  is  U.P.  manager 
for  Manila,  recently  sent  his 
home  office  a  batch  of  dailies 
typical  of  the  current  output. 
Some  are  of  only  two  pages, 
others  four.  Yet  they  sell  for 
from  7V4  to  15  cents  a  copy. 

One  reason  for  the  high  price, 
Wilson  said,  is  the  cost  of  news¬ 
print  in  the  islands.  A  ream  of 
paper,  24  by  36  inches,  costs  $75. 
In  New  York  the  same  quantity 
in  single-ream  lots  costs  about 
$2. 

In  most  cases,  make-up  is  ama¬ 
teurish  and  printing  is  atrocious, 
but  the  news  is  true  news,  Wil¬ 
son  said. 


Springtield,  Mass. 

Daily  Sued  for  Libel 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  11 — 
A  $10,000  libel  suit  against  the 
Springfield  Republican  has  been 

t-  ,  ,  ,.  filed  in  Pittsfield  superior  court 
gazine,  makes  a  careful  dis-  jjy  Richard  Hanna  of  that  city, 
rtion  between  public  relations  ^  routine  news  item  which 

he  does  not  contend  was  in 
error. 

Hanna’s  suit  refers  to  a  story 
published  Jan.  10,  1945,  which, 
after  a  lead  that  said  the  grand 
jury  “returned  14  true  bills 
against  12  defendants,”  listed  the 
one  in  question  as  follows: 

“Richard  Hanna  of  Pittsfield, 
assault  and  battery  on  Tygo 
Jamnback  of  Pittsfield  Nov.  19 
last.  Pleaded  not  guilty.” 

Hanna  said  in  his  suit  that  he 
was  “held  up  to  scorn  and  con¬ 
tempt,  injured  in  character  and 
reputation,  brought  into  great 
public  scandal,  ridicule,  con¬ 
tempt  and  hatred,  injured  in 
business  and  sustained  great 
, ,  .  .  .  mental  suffering,  lost  business 

L-avorable  news  unless  we  are  and  opportunities  for  obtaining 
for  them  to  print  the  new  business,  all  to  his  great 
p'Javorable  as  well.”  damage.” 

^*IT0R  ft  PUBLISHER  for  September  15,  1945 


Jed  press  agentry. 

Rewrites:  “Too  often  we  find 
people  who  regard  public  rela- 
Ikffls  as  the  creation  of  favorable 
Kws  through  the  public  press, 
idio  and  magazines  .  .  .  Press 
gentry  would  be  a  better  name 
b  that.  Such  contentions  are 
lased  upon  the  belief  that  public 
iltention  is  public  relations.” 

Pointing  out  the  need  to  be 
toroughly  "factual,  dignified, 
^  fair"  in  any  relations  with 
a*  press  or  radio,  Mr.  Wright 
a^lained  that  the  public  re- 
the  facts  upon  which  it 
its  opinion  of  the  company 
i  ‘‘rough  the  media. 

He  concluded:  “We  can’t  ex- 
peetthe  newspapers  to  print  the 


IT  HELPED  SINK  ^ 


A  little  over  a  year  ago  we  told  you  how  a  secret  de¬ 
vice  had  helped  win  a  great  battle.  The  device  came 
back  from  the  wars,  was  sealed  in  a  box,  and  placed 
in  the  vaults  at  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 

We  couldn’t  tell  you  the  full  story  then  for  secur¬ 
ity  reasons,  but  now  we  can  open  the  box  and  let  you 
know  what  was  inside.  It  was  a  magnetron,  a  kind  of 
electronic  tube,  installed  and  operated  in  Radar  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  famous  U.  S.  S.  Boise. 

The  Radar  was  used  in  night  action  off  Savo  Island 
in  the  Solomon  Island  group  on  October  11-12,  1942. 
During  the  engagement,  six  Japanese  warships  were 
sent  to  the  bottom. 

Long  before  Pearl  Harbor  the  Government  asked 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  to  put  its  wide  experience 
and  knowledge  of  electronics  to  work  in  perfecting 
Radar  as  a  military  instrument.  Through  Western 
Electric  Company,  its  manufacturing  branch,  the 
Bell  System  became  the  largest  source  of  Radar  for  our 
fighting  forces. 

This  is  not  surprising  for  Radar  development  and 
production  stem  from  the  same  roots  that  produced 
and  now  nourish  this  country’s  telephone  system. 


cjCina^  cjCeaderA  in  Vtli  lAJar  cJCocut  tjCidted 
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THE  Chattanooga  ( Tenn. )  Timet, 

Harrisburg  ( Pa.  >  Telegraph 
and  Marion  ( Ind. )  Chronicle- 
Tribune  were  leaders  respec¬ 
tively  in  the  morning,  afternoon 
and  Sunday  fields  in  total  spon¬ 
sored  advertising  linage  devoted 
to  the  7th  War  Loan,  according 
to  figuras  Juat  released  by  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 

Newspapers  devoted  199.889,- 
632  lines  of  advertising  mace 
valued  at  more  than  $12,000,000 
to  the  drive,  of  which  the  dailies 
contributed  77,471,674  lines 
worth  $7,426,935,  including  ac¬ 


tual  space  in  non-exclusive  ads. 

Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee 
are  represented  heavily  among 
the  leaders,  the  morning  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times  ranking  first 
with  a  total  of  139,220  lines. 

“Again  7th  Drive  results  show 
that  the  sale  of  War  Bonds 
keeps  pace  with  the  amount  of 
newspaper  support.”  S.  George 
Little,  special  newspaper  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  Treasury,  com¬ 
mented.  “Bond  sales  reached  a 
a  peak  of  $26,313,000,000  in  the 
7th  Drive  which  exceeded  all 
previous  loans.”  (The  6th  Loan 


in  all  newsp^iers  was  valued 
at  $7,586,000,  as  compared  with 
$12,000,000  in  the  7th. ) 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  chairman  of 
the  Allied  Newspaper  Council, 
,  declared,  commenting  on  the 
support  given  the  War  Loan 
by  newq;>apers.  “As  usual  when 
there  is  a  job  to  be  done,  news¬ 
papers  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do  it.” 

In  the  first  drive  tabulated, 
the  Third  War  Loan,  totaled  by 
the  Advertising  and  Checking 
Bureau,  the  Chattanooga  Times 
was  also  among  the  leaders,  tak¬ 


ing  third  place  for  linagii 
all  newspapers.  In  tht 
War  Loan  it  placed 
among  the  morning  p 
and  fifth  among  Sunday 
papers. 

In  the  third  drive  aki  i 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Neretim 
nel  placed  the  fiufth  hlghag| 
vertising  linage  among  all  ( 
newspapers. 

Classified  as  morning,  m 
and  Sunday,  the  following  a 
papers  carried  the  hii^eftBa 
sored  linage  in  the  7th  Lom. 
their  field: 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


r<x«/ 

linrt 


ChattMUKieu  (Tenn.)  Timts  .  139,220 

HaxltUm  (Pa.)  Standard  Sentinel .  120,131 

Harrisbnrg  (Pa.)  Patriot  .  115,409 

Bloamsburg  (Pa.)  Prett .  108,186 

Pottetoam  (Pa.)  Mercury . 106,197 

KnoxvtUe  (Tenn.)  Journal .  101,294 

Altoona  (Pa.)  T^anc .  95,463 

Lawrence  (llasa.)  Eagle .  92,002 

Tulare  (Calif.)  times .  91,361 

Bradford  (Pa.)  Era .  90,076 

Lasringlon  (Ky.)  Herald .  86,590 

IVaahington  (D.  C.)  Pott .  85,425 

Mobile  (Alaj  Raguter .  85,008 

Louiffiew  (Tex.)  Journal .  84,417 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Obtrrt'er .  83,713 

Orangeburg  (S.  C.)  Timet  Sr  Democrat .  83,525 

Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press  Chronicle .  83,276 

Athville  (N.  C.)  CitiMcn .  82,674 

Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald .  82,663 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant .  82,362 

Marton  (Ind.)  Leader  Tribune .  82.359 

U'aterbury  (Conn.)  RefubUean .  77,791 

Lastcaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal .  77,676 

Dallas  (Tex.)  News .  76,906 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian .  76,461 

Bristol  (Va.)  Herald  Courier .  75,929 

KingtpoH  (Tenn.)  News .  74,687 

Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald .  74,260 

Scheucetady  (N.  Y.)  Gaaette .  73,837 

Jetferson  City  (Mo.)  Capital  News .  73,522 

Untontown  (Pa.)  Herald .  73,395 

Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune .  73,094 

Springfield  ((}hio)  yan .  72,881 

IPilket  Barre  (Pa.)  Record .  72,163 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union .  71.831 

Burlington  (V't.)  Free  Press .  71.600 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union .  71.530 

New  York  Herald  Tribune .  70,816 

Huntington  (W.  Vn.)  Herald  Dispatch .  70,770 

Greenville  (Tex.)  Herald .  70,673 

Chicago  Tribune  .  70,295 

Danville  (Pa.)  News .  69.581 

Greenshurg  (Pa.)  Review .  68,926 

Springfield  (111.)  State  Journal .  68,909 

Utiea  (N.  Y.)  Press .  66,549 

Yonkers  (V  Y.)  Times .  66,346 

New  York  Times .  66,003 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal  Courier .  65,580 

Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat .  64,687 

WatendUe  (Me.)  Sentinel .  64.677 


Harrtsburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph, 
■ion  (N.  Y.) 


Mount  Yernon  (S.  Y.)  Argus . 

Laconia  (N.  H.)  Citisen . 

Jackson  (Tenn.)  5«ii . 

Steubenville  (O.)  Herald  Star . 

Portsmouth  (O.)  Timet.. . 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe  Times . 

Newburg  (N.  Y.)  Newt . 

Greenwwk  (Conn.)  Times . 

Ckattasiooga  (Tenn.)  News  Free  Press . 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  .\ews . 

Pontiac  (Midi.)  Prett . 

Altoona  U’a.)  .Mirror . 

U'oonsoeket  (R.  I.)  Call . 

Haxleton  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker . 

Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald . 

.Waneif  (Ind.)  Press . 

Chelsea  (Mast.)  Record . 

.North  Platte  (Nebr.)  Telegraph . 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  News . 

.Man'oH  (O.)  Star . 

Tupelo  (Miss.)  Netvs . 

Lancaster  (O.)  Eagle  Gazette . 

Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune . 

Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald . 

New  York  World-Telegram . 

Alexandria  (Ind.)  News . 

Salinas  (Calif.)  Californian . 

New  London  (Conn.)  Day . 

Bristol  (Conn.)  Prett . 

BirmiH0)iam  (Ala.)  Post . 

Yoncouver  (Wash.)  Sun . 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record . 

Cheboygan  (Mich.)  Tribune . 

Endicott  (N.  R.)  Bulletin . . . 

Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor  Sr  New  Hampshire 

Patriot  . 

Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Leader . 

Pawtucket  (U.  I.)  Times . 

Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press  Gazette . 

Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American . 

Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner . 

Norwedk  (Conn.)  Hour . 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press . 

Ridgewood  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island  .Advocate. . . 

Antonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel . 

Chillicothe  (O.)  Gazette . 

Chester  (Pa.)  Times . 

Coming  (N.  Y.)  Leader . 

Bay  City  (Tex.)  Tribune . 

Kenton  (O.)  S’ews  Sr  Republican . 


180,733 

178,059 

163,328 

154,771 

148.296 

145,954 

142,559 

142,107 

140,421 

137.397 

134.695 
133,413 
127,117 
123,764 
120,131 
119,445 
116,509 
116,491 
115,626 
115,409 
114.241 
113.918 
113,730 

113.397 
112,515 
109,862 
109,589 
109,526 
109.508 

108.696 
108,031 
107,822 
107.216 
107.023 
106,667 


105,550 

104,181 

103.348 

102,960 

100,881 

100,626 

100,486 

100.009 

99,792 

99,715 

99,624 

99,352 

99,285 

98,480 

98,434 


Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle  Tribune . 

Knostvilit  (Tenn.)  News  Sentinel . 

Champaign-Urbana  (III.)  Courier . 

Tallahassee  (Fla.)  News  Democrat . 

Oshland  (Ky.)  Independent . ,, 

Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal .  0 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian . 

Denison  (Tex.)  Herald . 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon  .^ournal . , 

ZanesvilU  (O.)  Times  Signal .  4{ 

Bristol  (Va.)  Herald  Courier .  4| 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Telegram .  41 

Florence  (S.  C.)  News .  4] 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal . 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald  Advertistr. 

Portsmouth  (Va. )  Star . 

New  York  City  (N.  Y.)  Times .  4(, 

.SVraHton  (Pa.)  Scrantonian . 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald .  B, 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune .  JJ, 

Springfield  (Ill.)  Journal  Register . 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Call . 

Greenville  (S.  C.)  Nctes .  MJ 

Helena  (Mont.)  Independent  Record .  14.1 

.Middletown  (O. )  Journal .  JO 

Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union .  li.) 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch . 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer  Dispatch . 

Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times .  H 

Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  News .  3i,l 

Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon  News .  it, 

New  York  City  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Tribune....  M,( 

Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche  Journal .  31, 

Longview  (Tex.)  News  Journal . 

Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpariel . 

Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press . 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times . 

Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette . . . 

lYinston  Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  Sentinel... 

Spartansburg  (.S.  C.)  Herald  Journal . 

Long  Beach  (C-ilif.)  Press  Telegram . 

Brownwood  (Tex.)  Bulletin . 

.Austin  (Tex.)  .American  Statesman . 

Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register . 

Ponca  City  (Okla.)  Netvs . 

Corpus  Cheristi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times . 

Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Record .  27, 

Tuscan  (Ariz.)  Star .  27 

Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon .  27; 

Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital .  27, 
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Bridge  V-Loan  Plan  Supported  by  Treasury 


IN  A  final  appeal  for  advertising 
support  in  a  drive  for  extra 
bond  sales,  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  has  forwarded  to  daily 
newspaper  advertising  managers 
the  suggestion  of  Don  U.  Bridge, 
chairman  of  the  War  Aid  Com¬ 
mittee,  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executive  Association,  that 
every  newspaper  plan  to  have  at 
least  one  Victory  Bond  adver¬ 
tisement  every  day  until  the 
start  of  the  Victory  Loan,  with 
stepped-up  sponsored  advertis- 
ina  during  the  drive  itself. 

Mr.  Bridge  stated  that  the  plan 
is  workable  regardless  of  the 
newsprint  situation.  Each  sales¬ 
man  is  assigned  a  definite  day 
or  days  on  which  he  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  display  advertisement 
devoted  exclusively  to  Victory 
Bond  Sales  and  this  assignment 
is  a  “must” 


Mr.  Bridge  further  suggested 
that  newspapers  adopting  the 
plan  announce  it  through  a  news 
story,  inviting  readers  to  watch 
for  the  daily  Victory  Bond  ad¬ 
vertisements.  He  pointed  out 
that  in  addition  to  its  main  pur¬ 
pose — that  of  stimulating  con¬ 
tinued  purchase  of  bonds — the 
plan  also  provides  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  the  value  of  con¬ 
tinuous  advertising. 

Ted  R.  Gamble,  national  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  War  Finance  Division, 
speaking  to  the  members  of  the 
Sales  Executive  Club  of  New 
York  this  week,  described  the 
unprecedented  war  financing 
program  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  sales  manager. 

Explaining  the  job  of  pulling 
together  a  sales  organization  of 
six  million  people  and  getting  it 
to  function  on  a  national,  state. 


county,  township  and  city  basis, 
Mr.  Gamble  said  that  the  credit 
of  the  success  of  the  program 
belongs  to  the  man  salesmen, 
various  media  and  business  in 
general. 

“Democracy  in  action  has 
proven  the  greatest  selling  force 
the  world  has  ever  seen,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  “For  the  first  time  in 
history,  90%  of  the  people  own 
40%  of  the  liquid  wealth.” 

Pointing  out  that  this  country 
now  has  the  funds  for  a  good 
postwar  economy,  Mr.  Gamble 
said  that  intelligent  selling  and 
merchandising  methods  would 
be  a  “must”  because  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  was  going  to  be 
tougher  to  sell  and  more  dis¬ 
criminating  as  a  result  of  war¬ 
time  experiences. 

Praising  the  role  played  by 
advertising,  $42,000,000  worth  be¬ 


ing  employed  in  the  7th 
Loan  Drive,  Mr.  Gamble 
mented  that  “people  didn't 
through  on  their  own  to 
bonds,  even  with  the  nal 
motives”  and  that  bonds  w 
sold  only  in  relation  to  the  ak! 
job  being  done. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Amen* 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assort 
tion,  Mr.  Gamble  told  ot  ® 
newspapers’  part  in  the  « 
Bond  program.  “Just  the  ow 
day,”  he  said,  “I  was  reviefai 
the  newspaper  record  of  ■ 
Seventh  War  Loan  with  Fna 
"Tripp  of  the  Allied 
Council;  Tom  Lane,  our 
of  Advertising,  Press  and 
and  George  Little,  our  . 
newspaper  consultant.  This  ^ 
truly  an  amazing  accompMjJki 
ment  and  I  would  like  to  ijfc 
my  thanks  and  congratutoa*^ 
for  a  job  that  I  know  nwjta 
a  source  of  great  satisfacno*!^ 
you  personally.” 


EDITOR  it  PUBLISHER  for  Soptombor  II.  ItVl 
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•  M  V  LAWLER.  67,  for- 
for  the  New 

'''^World-Telegram,  died  in 

^Ty..  Sept.  6.  He  Te¬ 
l'S  years  ago.  He  had  also 
for  the  old  New  York 
M  the  New  York  Globe 
Jit  Sew  York  Herald. 

•  Cat  Bunnion.  47.  reporter  for 
Sun.  died  Sept.  6,  of 
“CSTsulIered  Sept.  3.  when 
■*^5  beneath  a  Chicago  and 
Western  Railway  train  in 
III.  Mr.  Runnion 
-I  the  Sun  in  May.  1944.  and 
expert  on  traction  and 
'  -e  He  was  formerly  on 
of  the  St.  Louis  Star- 

mji  W.  Lach.  41.  salesman 
KTclassitied  advertising  de- 
l^t  of  the  Detroit  News  for 
died  in  Detroit.  Aug. 

^  A.  Dargen.  65.  for  25 
ri  manager  of  the  subscrip- 
,  fulfillment  department  of 
iHearst  magazines,  died  m 
iville  Centre.  L.  I.,  after  a 
j  illness, 
r*  Very  Rev.  Percy  Tom 
Lr  61.  retired  dean  of  Christ 
Cathedral.  Springfield. 
I  and  former  reporter  and 
j^ial  writer  for  the  New 
American  and  the  New 
Tribune,  died  suddenly 
r'a  heart  attack  at  his  home. 
Idoiiald  Cameron  Slater,  son 
jlMrs  Helen  Slater,  research 
[cior  of  the  Los  Angeles 
la.  and  of  Maj  William  J. 
jer,  former  military  editor  of 
(  Waterbury  (  Conn. )  Repub- 
ji.  died  Aug.  6  of  wounds  re¬ 
lived  in  action  on  Okinawa.  He 
I  aviation  machinist’s  mate, 
1  class,  USNR. 

[  Raiph  Smith,  66,  Washington 
respondent  for  the  Atlanta 
i)  Journal,  died  Sept.  11 
er  a  long  illness.  Mr.  Smith 
1  represented  the  Journal  for 
‘  last  30  years.  His  columns 
the  Washington  scene  ap- 
regularly. 

(joaiPH  R.  Fitzgerald,  50,  a 
p  editor  for  the  Washington 
ir.ied  in  Washington  Sept.  9. 
Ihad  been  in  newspaper  work 
I  Washington  for  the  past  16 
rs,  on  staffs  of  the  Daily 
»,  Times-Herald,  and  for  the 
I  two  years  on  the  Star. 

■ 

Vet  Dies 

[Montreal,  Que.,  Sept.  12  — 
coldest  journalist  in  Montreal, 
non  William  Percy  Chambers, 
I  lor  28  years  until  1938  ed- 
h-chief  of  Montreal  Family 
1  and  Weekly  Star  died  to¬ 
st  his  residence  here.  At 
time  a  missionary  he  had 
rector  of  several  churches 
laince  1903  was  an  honorary 
»  of  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
I  here. 

■ 

ier,  Jr„  Cited 

S.  Bressler,  Jr.,  former 
■»  (N.  J.)  Evening  Record 
^writer,  has  been  awarded 
i^Bronze  Star  for  "heroic  ac- 
during  the  87th  Division’s 
Into  Luxembourg  last 
nsary. 


T.  P.  Henry,  AAA  Head, 
Former  Newsman,  Dies 

Detroit,  Sept.  10— Thomas  P. 
Henry,  68,  president  for  21  years 
of  the  American  Automobile  As¬ 
sociation  and  a  former  news¬ 
paper  man,  died  Sept.  7  at  his 
home  here  after  a  year’s  illness. 
He  had  headed  the  AAA  from 
1923  until  his  retirement  in  De¬ 
cember,  1944.  He  also  was  presi¬ 
dent  and  founder  of  the  Thomas 
P.  Henry  Co.,  advertising  typog¬ 
raphy  firm. 

He  was  the  son  of  Col.  R.  H. 
Henry,  publisher  of  the  Jackson 
(  Miss. )  Clarion-Ledger.  After 
working  on  his  father’s  paper  he 
transferred  to  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  later  worked  on  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  Commercial.  '  In  1905  he 
came  to  Detroit  to  join  the  Free 
Press.  During  a  strike  in  the 
printing  trades  that  year  he 
went  into  the  typesetting  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  1916  he  helped  organize 
the  Detroit  Automobile  Club. 
His  presidency  of  the  AAA  was 
marked  by  moves  for  improved 
roads,  highway  safety  and  less 
taxation  for  motorists. 

■ 

Maciarlane  Estate 

A  gross  estate  of  $203,127  was 
left  by  Wilbert  E.  Macfarlane, 
Chicago  Tribune  business  mana¬ 
ger,  who  died  Oct.  9,  1944,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  inheritance  tax 
return  filed  in  Lake  County,  Ill. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— .90  per  tlee 
2  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times— .70  per  line  per  insertion 
Count  5  words,  one  line. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 

_ _ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

CAPABLE  HANEUNO,  buying,  sell 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leases  or  tradea- 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  NashTille,  Mick 

MAT  BBOTHEBB,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

OONFIDENTIAL  data  on  desirable 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire 
W.  H.  Glover  Oo..  Ventura.  Oal. 

FtJBUSaiNO  PBOFEBTIES 
Ik  Parker  Likely  A  Oo. 

250  Park  AvSm  New  York  17,  N.  T. 
SOUND  INVESTMENTS 

In  selected  properties.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes.  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5,  Oalifornia. 

Newspapers  Per  Sale 

WMAT.T.  midwest  DAIltT  with  job 
shop  for  sale  by  noae-resident  owner. 
Now  grossing  around  $86,000,  will 
gross  about  $60,000  with  proper  man¬ 
agement.  Write  fully,  outline  financial 
ability,  give  references.  Box  2126, 
e/o  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MIOHIOAN  WEEKLY  grossing  $23,- 
000  plus.  Fine  town,  beautiful  setup. 
Building  included.  $16,000  down ;  bal¬ 
ance  terms.  Write  fully.  Dial  Agency, 
2332  Park,  Detroit  1,  Michigan. 
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Newspapers  For  Sale 

LEADINU  SOUTHI^  we^ly^  In 
heart  of  fast  growing  TVA  industrial 
region.  Excl.  in  field.  Uross  over 
ifSO.M.  A-1  postwar  outlook.  Box 
2260,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

HIGH  OEADE  COUNTY  SEAT 
WEEKLY 

in  New  Jersey,  Pa.,  Delaware,  Md., 
Georgia  or  Florida.  Replies  confiden- 

tial.  Box  2060,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Experienced  .pub¬ 
lisher  wants  weekly,  suburban  N.  Y.. 
New  Jersey.  Prompt  action.  Box  2030. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

UNOPPOSED  WEEKLY  or  daily. 
Robin  Weaver,  P.  O.  Box  446,  Clarks- 

dale.  Miss. _ 

TWO  COMPETENT  newspaper  pub- 
li.sher»  wish  to  purchase  daily  in  town 
of  10.000  to  25,000  population.  Sub¬ 
stantial  down  |>uyment.  Box  2198, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES.  Hoe  32  page 
with  color  cylinder,  iloe  3  unit,  Uoe 

5  unit,  Hoe  6  unit  and  Goss  4  Deck 

Single  Width  with  color  cylinder  com¬ 
plete  with  motor  equipments.  All 
presses  can  be  delivered  quickly.  No 
waiting  for  installation  of  new  equip¬ 
ment.  Tell  IIS  what  you  can  use  and 
let  US  submit  quotations.  John  Grif¬ 
fiths  Co.,  17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
City. _ 

GOSS  STEREOTYPE  Equipnient  for 
21  %"  sheet  cut;  10”  Wesel  Electric 
Proof  Press;  IP"  Wesel  hand  Self-Ink¬ 
ing  Proof  Press;  Wesel  Daniels  full  i>g. 
Rotary  Type  High  Planer;  Hoe  12  x  24 
Electrotype  Flat  Shaver;  Hamilton  8 
ft.  Galley  Cabinet  eontaining  slnntiiig 
shelves  for  255  single  roliinin  Galleys: 
No.  4  .Miehle  Cylinder  Press;  24  iind 
48-|>age  Hoe  .N'ewsiiaper  Presses, 
23  9/16”  sheet  cut.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 
32-PAGE  HOE  Press,  with  color  cyl¬ 
inder.  Complete  with  motor  and  drive. 
23  9/16  inch  cut-off.  Power  paper  hoist 
included.  Excellent  condition.  A  steal 
at  $5,000.  John  Galvin.  .Tr..  Rich 
inond  Independent.  Richmond.  Cali¬ 
fornio^ _ 

POR  SALE  36”  Sheridan  Automatic 
PowiT  Cutter- — an  old  timer,  hut  good 
for  rough  work  or  cutting  up  ends  of 
news  roils.  $500.  Box  2244,  Editor 

6  Piihlisher, _ 

HOE-  W  ESEIr-RO  Y  US  Routers  Photo 
Engraving  equipment.  Miles  Machinery 
Co..  Box  885,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey. 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS,  standard  cut¬ 
off.  with  stereotype  equipment.  Box 
2248,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ROUTER,  mat  roller  and  miscellaneous 
stereotype  equipment.  Box  2249,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanicul  Equipmeat  Wanted 


WANTED 

Goea  press,  tingle  width  (two  pagn 
wide),  18%  in^  printiog  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deek  for  tame. 
Give  full  details  and  pricea.  Box 

1043.  Editor  A  Pnblieher. _ 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Oetuple 
newspaper  color  press  21%”  cut-off 
for  8-page  standard  site  comic  four 
colore  throughout.  Box  2091,  Editor 
A  Pnbliaher. 

WANTED  IMMEDIAim?!  FalTIy 
modern  Rotogravure  press,  preferably 
Hoe  or  Goss,  capable  of  producing 
20,000 — 32  page  tabloid  sise  per  hour; 
of  which  eight  pages  are  in  four  colors. 
Including  all  accessory  equipment.  Re¬ 
ply  Box  2227,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
KELLY  B  or  Gothic  Automatic  Press 
17  X  22.  Answer  Box  2258,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


_ B— itaa  Oppml— iHae _ 

NEW  NATIONAL  NEWS  WEEKLY 

Editor-Publisher  with  25  years  experi¬ 
ence  has  new  idea  for  national  news 
magazine  of  unuiual  format,  universal 
appeal,  opportune  adv.  possibilities. 
Also  two  monthlies.  De.iire  associates, 
finaucing  in  N.  Y.  C.  this  week.  Box 
2259,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SymlicaU  Features _ 

SYNDICATE  MATBEIAL  WArnTED 
Promiueat  Byudieete  organiaation  « 
open  for  one  new  feature  that  la  al¬ 
ready  appearing  in  a  few  good 
papers.  Negotiations  confidential. 

Box  1986.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

HEALTH  TOPICS  by  college  profes¬ 
sor  offered  for  periodical  publication. 
Write:  Box  2202,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  WaateJ — AJmiaistrative 

MANAGER  for  small  midweat  daily 
with  job  shop  wanted  by  absentee 
owner.  Must  be  primarily  a  good  ad 
vertising  man,  have  enough  knowledge 
of  other  departments  to  run  his  own 
show  intelligently  and  profitably. 
Small  town  experience  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary.  Prefer  young  man  who  is  am¬ 
bitious.  Good  salary  and  liberal  per¬ 
centage  of  profits.  Write_  fully,  give 
references.  Box  2124,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ _ 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESI^TATIVE 
Experienced  in  selling  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers.  Must  have  ability  to  iiiaiiage 
brunch  office.  State  expcrieiico  anil 
salary.  Responses  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidehce.  Box  2234,  Editor  4) 
Publisher. 


_ Help  WaateJ — Circulation _ 

CIRCULATION  MEN  wanted  to  sell  a 
weekly  trade  publication  in  New  York 
-Metropolitan  area.  Great  opportunity 
for  men  to  earn  from  •'f.'SO  to  $125 
weekly;  commission,  drawing  for  quali¬ 
fied  men.  Call  -Mr.  Tsotakes  for  ap¬ 
pointment,  daily  from  4  to  5:30,  Tele- 

plinne  Murray  Hill  3-0345. _ _ 

CITY  DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Do  not  apply  unleea  fully  experienced 
and  deiiroua  of  a  permanent  position. 
Send  snapshot  and  give  references. 

Box  201^  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  ex  peri 
enied  with  Little  Merchant  plan  and 
A.B.C.  records.  Liberal  proposition. 
Write  giving  full  details  to  Daily 
News,  Newton,  Iowa. 


Help  WhMtoJ — AJvrtistug 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted  for 
good  midweat  evening  daily  in  14,000 
town.  9,000  ABO.  Must  be  young 
and  ambitious,  have  good  background. 
A  good,  permanent  job  for  some  man 
on  smaller  paper  who  it  ready  to  step 
np,  or  for  a  good  ad  man  who  is  ready 
to  assume  managerial  duties.  Salary 
open.  Write  fnlly.  Guide  A  Tribune, 
Fremont,  Nebr. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Good  general  diiplay  experience,  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  layouts  and  copy  writ¬ 
ing.  no  pressure  selling.  Daily  in  town 
of  16,000.  Permanent  to  right  party. 
Write  stating  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  personal  information,  encloi- 
ing  photo  to  Natchei  Democrat, 

Na^hei,  Mississippi. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted. 
Permanent  job  excellent  opportunity, 
good  pay  to  producer  and  bonus  sys¬ 
tem.  Pleasant  working  conditions, 
growing  college  city.  Tell  all  first  let¬ 
ter  stating  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  photo,  sample  of  work.  C.  R. 
Bellatti.  Publisher,  Daily  News-Press, 
.Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

advertising  XANAGBB,  wemaa. 
experiouqed  for  wookly  newspaper. 
New  York  snhurh.  Exeellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  right  salary  for  proper 
person.  Write  stating  age.  sxperionse, 
salary  expeetod  to  Box  1S$4.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MAN.  College  graduate 
with  advertising  and  executive  er 
perience  who  wants  a  real  _  future. 
Should  be  capable  of  developing  into 
business  manager  of  progressive  N.  E. 
daily.  Box  2158.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

ADVERTISING  SAIfSMAN.  Keep 
present  job.  make  extra  money  with 
iny  plan.  Write  for  detaili.  Little 
work,  huge  profit.  B.  M.  Jonee,  506 
Peck  Bldg.,  Kalamazoo  5.  MicK 

ADVEBTISINO  SALESMAN  skilled 
layouts.  Permanent:  immediate.  Small 
WiscoDsia  dally.  Box  3100,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

Classified  .4ds  Coat.  Next  Page 
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H«l0  W-teil— AdvertUin 


Haip  Wutoil — AdTartiuif 


WH£BE  IS  THIS  MAN? 

Somewhere  in  the  Middle  West  is  a 
hard  hittinK  advertisiuK  salesman 
who  has  never  quite  found  his  niche. 
He  is  personable,  well  educated,  an 
analytical  student  of  his  business.  His 
back^onnd  should  include  either  ex¬ 
perience  in  sales  or  advertising  of  con¬ 
sumer  products  or  space  selling  for 
newspapers  or  magazines. 

Public  speaking  ability  desirable.  The 
job  is  in  Chicago  representing  prom¬ 
inent  newspaper  orgunizatiuu.  The 
work  is  interesting  and  the  salary  is 
above  average.  If  you  are  this  man, 
write  a  two-page  letter  in  confidence 
about  yourself  to  Box  2201,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JMCAL  DISPLAT 
ADVEBTISINO  MAN 


Excellent  opportunity  for  stable  pro¬ 
ducer,  capable  of  selling  and  giving 
real  service  to  important  retail  ac¬ 
counts.  Perinanent  position  on  prog¬ 
ressive,  unopposed  daily  in  community 
of  15,000  on  beautiful  .Oregon  coast. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  and  con¬ 
genial  co-workers.  City  in  center  of 
unexcelled  recreational  area ;  region  in 
steady,  non-boom  growth.  Position 
second  only  to  general  manager  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  Give  all  information  includ¬ 
ing  salary  expectations  in  first  letter 
to  .-Uan  L.  Torbet,  general  manager. 

•  Coos  Bay  Times,  Coos  Bay.  Oregon. 


WK  WANT  loyal  men  with  pelnty  of 
seif  respect  and  the  ability  to  earn  tho 
respect  of  people  wherever  they  go, 
men  who  do  business  on  the  level,  are 
glad  to  accept  responsibility,  and  not 
Sfr.id  of  work,  to  MEN  OP  THIS 
CALI  HUE  WE  OFFER — 


Two  positions  on  the  Local  Advertising 
.Staff  of  a  paper  that  leads  in  its  field 
and  has  tho  respect  of  its  community 
and  newspaper  industry  at  large. 
(This  is  a  post-war  expansion  of  our 
staff.) 


Fine  working  conditions;  no  “office 
politics",  fixed  copy  deadlines  and 
good  active  account  lists  with  which  to 
start.  This  newspaper  is  close  to  New 
York  City,  there's  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement. 


WE  AEE  KEBUILDINO  ODE  DIS¬ 
PLAY  DEPARTMENT  and  need  an  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  salesman.  We 
prefer  a  man  under  40  who  has  had 
at  least  five  years  selling  experience 
on  a  daily.  Ho  must  be  in  a  position 
to  change  positions  on  short  notice  to 
take  advantage  of  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  and  an  opportunity  offered  ou 
one  of  Ohio’s  most  progressive  dailies 
in  the  50,000  group.  Adequate  salary, 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
willingness.  Give  age.  family  status, 
past  experience,  references  and  salary 
expected.  Address  Box  2147.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Salary  and  bonus. 


Write  complete  qualifications  to 
Box  2231,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Art 


ONE  MAN  (OR  ONE  GIRL) 


ART  DEPARTMENT 


By  outstanding  eastern  metropol¬ 
itan  newspaper  advertising  pro 
motion  department. 


COMBINATION  commercial  artist  and 
layout  man  wanted  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  service  department.  Send 
original  samples  of  yonr  work;  also 
state  salary  wanted;  age;  marital 
statns ;  experience.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  in  cengaaial  atmosphere,  write 
Franklin  E.  Kattarjoh.  Advertising 
Director.  Evansville  Printing  Corp., 
Evansville  5,  Ind. 


This  may  be  the  opportunity  you  are 
waiting  for.  If  you’ve  had  several 
years  experience  and  can  handle  every¬ 
thing  from  tho  rough  layouts  to  the 
completed  art,  the  photo  offset  paste¬ 


ups  and  the  production  on  trade  paper 
ads,  house  ads,  direct  mail  booklets. 


CLASSIFIED  manager  experienced  for 
strong  morning-evening  combination  in 
exelnsive  Western  field.  Most  know' 
business  and  have  previous  charge  of 
combination  arrangement.  Position  as 
permanent  as  man  is  qualified.  Box 
2314,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPXR  AHVBRTISZNO  solici- 
tor.  Metropolitan  New  Jersey  daily;  in¬ 
dustrial  city  close  to  New  York.  Copy 
layout  ability;  experienced.  Furnish 
complete  detail  and  references ;  corre¬ 
spondence  confidential.  Box  21S5, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


presentations,  folderh,  etc.,  and  are 
eager  for  an  opportunity  on  one  of 
America's  outstanding  and  fastest 
growing  metropolitan  newspapers, 
write  us  about  yourself,  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  your  references. 

Also  indicate  your  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Include  a  snapshot  if  you  can. 
We  are  located  in  a  pleasant  metro¬ 
politan  city  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
(not  New  York)  but  can  interviw 
you  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
Box  2200.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ARTIST,  by  large  syndicate,  for  es¬ 
tablished  comic  strip.  Modern,  illus¬ 
trative  style  essential.  Onr  staff 
knows  about  tbit  advertisement.  Bend 
full  details  on  experience  and  samples 
of  current  work.  Reply  Box  2213, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


DISPLAY  AOTNETISnia 
SfiTJMIMfiW 

Opeaing  for  all-ar««ad  exi>«ri«eed 
man.  capable  of  giving  roal  torvioa  to 
important  rotail  acoonato.  Mot  a  toft 
borth,  but  a  good  spot  for  a  hard 
workor  with  plonty  of  onorgy  and  pa- 
tionee.  Parmanent  position  with 
Maine’s  Loading  Daily.  Paper  is 
progressive  and  market  growing  stead¬ 
ily — not  snbjoet  to  booms  or  depres¬ 
sions.  Pleasant  working  eonditions, 
and  an  ideal  place  to  live.  Moderate 
salary  to  start  Write  fully,  giving 
ago,  axporisBca,  roforancos  and  state 
whether  married  or  single.  A.  J. 
Pease,  Adrsrtlaing  Manager,  Bangor 
Daily  News,  Bangor,  Maine. 


ARTIST  WANTED  by  Sonthern  daily, 
morning  and  evening  combination,  ex¬ 
perienced  lady  eopy  and  advertising 
layout  artist.  Good  salary,  permanent 
job.  Desirable  living  conditions  as¬ 
sured.  Write  P.  O.  Box  800.  Monroe. 
Louisiana. 


DISPLAY — Experieneod  display  adver¬ 
tising  salosman  for  small  daily  near 
New  York.  Pleasant  community,  ex¬ 
cellent  working  eonditions.  Permanent 
for  a  man  who  can  prove  himself. 
Box  2388,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Help  Watsd  Editerial _ 

A  CAREER  JOB  for  an  experienced 
newspaper  man  around  80  years  of 
age.  Will  manage  newspaper  organi¬ 
sation  in  the  Sontheast.  Must  be  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Write  giving  all  par¬ 
ticulars  on  experience  and  education 
and  enclosing  photo.  Box  2180,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

b6iTOR  wanted -^^Tonng  man  'to 
edit  suburban  weekly  free  circulation 
tabloid  in  South  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Must  be  able  to  gather  the  news,  write 
heads  and  make-up  paper  also  do  all 
the  editoiialing.  Steady  position,  rof- 
eronceo  required.  Write  South  Omaha 
Sun,  4810  So.  3Sth  St.,  Omaha,  Nabr. 


Help  Wanted — Editorial 


IF  YOU  REALLY  HAVE  THE  STUFF 
TO  GO  PLACES 

HEBE’S  A  BEAL  CHANCE  FOR  3 
DISPLAY  AD  SALESMEN 


WE  WANT  tho  kind  of  men  who  can 
write  udvcTtiiiiiiK  copy  that  will  sell 
merchandise,  who  can  make  rough  lay¬ 
outs,  who  have  ideas  and  tho  selling 
ability  to  put  them  across. 


WE  WANT  clean-cut,  honest  men  who 
are  fired  with  the  ambition  to  get 
some  place  in  the  newspaper  busin^ess, 
men  who  get  a  kick  out  of  building 
small  accounts  into  big  ones  or  guid¬ 
ing  the  large  ones  in  the  right  direc 
tiun. 


ANSWER  to  prayer  for  ex-sorviessnsn- 
nswspapM'men :  Reporter  •  editors 

wanM  for  84  yr.  old  daily  actively 
run  by  ox-foreign  correspondent,  which 
has  Jnmped  from  4  to  8,000  ABO 
since  1043  end  won  top  nstl.  honors  in 
scrap,  bonds,  parklsnd-bonsing;  eity 
hss  7  Army-Nsvy  B’s,  most  psr  esp  in 
U.  H,  and  no-strika  record.  Swim¬ 
ming,  boating,  fishing,  hunting  ‘in  yr. 
backyard.*  When  yon  lay  off  yr  uni¬ 
form,  oheek  in  here — at  real  pay  in  a 
real  town,  at  work  yon  can  redact. 
News  of  the  Tonswsndss,  No.  ’Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y. _ 


EDITOR;  Large  Casualty  and  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Company  is  seeking  com¬ 
petent  young  man  or  woman  to  edit 
internal  house  magazine  and  handle 
miscellaneous  writing  assignments.  A 
permanent  position  for  one  with  tlie 
ideas  and  initiative  to  produce  sue- 
ces.sful  publication  for  us.  Fine  or 
ganization  to  work  with.  Attractive 
small  town  living  conditions.  I’rcfcr 
someone  with  experience.  Give  com¬ 
plete  history,  salary  expected  and  en¬ 
close  photo.  Address  Personnel  Dept.. 

Box  150,  Wsiisaii,  Wisconsin. _ 

EDITOR,  LARGE  COMICS 
group.  Excellent  salary  and  future 
for  man  who  knows  stories,  can  seleirt 
and  edit  efficiently  and  plan  imagina¬ 
tively.  Box  2241,  Editor  &  Piiblislior. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Here  is  a  big  job  for  an  executive 
editor.  Morning  and  evening  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Pacific  northwest  will  inter¬ 
view  man  eapable  of  handling  all  news 
direction,  personnel  and  departmental 
details.  No  job  for  a  beginner  but 
requires  man  of  top  ability  and  will 
pay  on  that  basis.  Give  all  details, 
furnish  photo,  references  to  Box  2212. 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newspaperman 
wanted.  Must  be  eapable  taking 
charge  live  weekly,  able  to  write,  sell. 
Mail,  wife  roinbiiiation  preferred. 
Pays  $300  month,  appartment  furn¬ 
ished.  lleferences  required.  Perma- 

iient.  Review  Angleton.  Texas. _ 

LIBRARIAN — Experienced,  for  morn¬ 
ing.  evening  and  Sunday  newspaper 
morgue.  Apply  by  letter  to  .John  H. 
('al  ter.  Lancaster  New  Era,  Lancaster. 
Pa.,  giving  education,  training,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  desired.  .All  appli¬ 
cations  ronfidential. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  for  a 
proposed  new  monthly  magazine  de¬ 
voted  to  business  maiisgement  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities.  Sponsors  are 
a  financially  strong  Chicago  publishing 
company  of  more  than  25  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  publishing  the  iinqiiestioiied 
leading  magazines  in  severni  allied 
fields.  State  experience,  age.  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  all  pertinent  details.  Reply 
to  Box  2196,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


REPORTERS  two  with  general  experi¬ 
ence,  with  ability  to  write  sports.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions.  City  of 
11,000.  Fine  climate  with  mild  winter. 
Place  permanent.  In  reply  state  age, 
recent  experience.  Pay  $47.50  start. 
Post-Press  Newspapers,  El  Centro, 
Cslifomia. 


REPORTERS,  two,  permanent  work, 
good  salary  pins  overtime  in  highly 
desirable  western  city.  Want  only 
experienced  men  who  want  long-range 
postwar  spots.  Have  opening  also  for 
top  telegraph  editor.  Box  2215,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


BRPORTBB — Experienced  man  re¬ 
porter  and  Sports  Writer  wanted  im¬ 
mediately  on  Montana  daily.  Perma¬ 
nent  for  capable  person.  Please  reply 
by  air  mail.  Box  2173,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Heher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  WANTED— Young 
man  with  2-3  years  experienee  on 
daily  for  work  in  beautiful  Black 
Hills.  Must  have  ability  and  initia¬ 
tive  to  organise  own  work  and  handle 
all  local  and  wire  sports  copy,  as  well 
as  a  gennlne  interest  to  revive  and 
develop  peace-time  sports  in  our  ter¬ 
ritory.  5tome  local  reporting.  Daily 
Journal.  Rapid  City.  8.  D. 


TOP  SPORTS  BEAN  to  take  charge  de¬ 
partment  medium  aised  well-known 
Western  morning  newspaper.  Mnst  do 
regular  column.  Position  Mrmsnent. 
Fnrnish  complete  details.  Box  2213, 
Editor  A  Pnolisber. 


_ Half 

washinqton'oISbS-^ 

Expanding.  iudependentW^li_ 
bureau  has  attractive,  loni-nsu""! 
tunity  for  a  man  who  coabiaij! 
ulouB  craftsmanship  with  si-l!* 
promotion.  Must  have  hsd  toMsU 
experience,  but  most  slwevit?"' 
porter  at  heart.  This  is  oppoZl' 
do  a  more  thorough  job 
slap-dash,  spot  news  operstissT  ** 
Situation  especially  attrsctiv.u. 
who  yearns  to  apply  new  tettailM 
bring  the  tired,  old  WsihintSal 
to  life  and  show  reader  bis TL? 
equity  in  his  government. 
good  personality.  We  r..ii,  ,!* 
qiialiflcationa  arc  tough,  batbsBswJ 
opportunity  justifies  such 
Other  things  being  equal,  wetU^ 
vet  as  our  immediate  contribstC; 
ic-employmenl.  Do  not  itist  iTi 
tails  ill  application  which  wilt  w, 
spected  with  strictest  confidssM.  t 
22H5.  Editor  &  Publisher.  " 
YOUNG  BEPOBTER^'WiirSS'S 
experience  who  is  ready  ts  biZ 
Editor-Reporter  of  smalt  MUwZi 
ning  daily.  Permanent.  Wrlto  U 
to  Lester  A.  Walker,  Guids  4  TrsZ 
Fremont,  Nebr. 


Help  Wanted — Meckad^ 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  Wim 

one  able  to  service  own  lusthiMa 
ferred.  Union  shop.  $1.16  hmi  n 
hour  week,  permanent  pises  is  n 
town.  Housing  situation 
can  be  solved.  Good  fishing  is 
lake.  Fine  liberal  arts  collem  cIs 
The  Daily  Jeffersonian,  Ciabnts 
Ohio. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATORS,  mb. 
men,  ad  men,  combinstioc  mss,  kt 
board  operators,  men  or  women,  vih 
for  newspaper  plant.  Give  fill  pm 
iilars.  including  past  emploraat  i 
first  letter.  Address  Box  2191  Ui 
A  Publisher. 


MAIL  ROOM  WORKING  FOSBi 
Leading  upstate  N.  Y.  daily,  da 
working  conditions.  Writs,  refna 
detail  experience,  age,  other  emad 
facts.  Salary  $75  weekly.  Box  ill 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  Prsatmaa— Ah» 
noon  daily  in  Honolnlu.  Jnneym 
Hoe  presses.  $1.55  per  hou.  Mh 
week.  Owing  congested  honeisf,  e| 
single  person  should  rasks  applieafii 
State  age,  marriage  status,  citisiid|| 
race,  etc.  for  travel  permit  iUm 
Box  2085,  Editor  A  Pnbllihtr. 


OPERATOR  for  new  modsi  0.  Im 
.ype.  Day  work ;  permanssl  ]eh  i 
vages  if  competent.  Open  ihsn.  T 
Raleigh  Times,  Raleigh.  N.  0. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
If  yon  contemplate  moving  ysv  |b 
or  establishing  your  own  hsam 
here’s  yonr  perfect  postwar  loeelii 
Perfect  because  it’s  the  sntirs  to 
a  downtown  building  I  Perfstl 
cause  there’s  1000  sq.  fast  of  I 
space  I  Perfect  because  it's  rosVk 


Yes,  a  well-established,  pi 
daily  newspaper  on  the  Nsw 
seacoast  desires  an  engraving  pltst  i 
its  city  and  makes  the  abovs  oteii 
secure  it  I  Non-competitivt  r 
Newspaper’s  business  gnaml 
Gommercisl  work  availsbiel  If 
proposition  strikes  a  spark  of  iiM 
communicate  with  Box  2847,  SdM 
Pnblisher. 


PBESSICAN,  ezyierienced  on  Boo 
tary  press.  Small  daily  nsst 
York.  Write  Box  2287,  Editor  4 
Usher. 


STEREOTYFER  WANTED  —  Ooo 
steady  job,  some  ovsrttes.  . 
or  wire  0.  P.  Ounninghsm,  Lus. 
Lima.  Ohio.  _  - 


STEREOTYFER  wanted, 
job.  Excellent  working  c 
Modem  machinery.  Writs 
Billings  Gasette,  Billings,  Moilto 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  for 
daily  in  city  of  13,000— Wor 
man.  Fast  Ad  Man,  OpsratMi 
newsman  familiar  with  wirt  -. 
culation  Manager.  All  moot  hs 
50  and  aggressive.  Paper  siU 
over  50  years.  Excellsnt  vror» 
ditions.  Permanent.  Give  f» ' 
and  salary  expected  first  Utter.  - 
P.  O.  Box  809,  Jackson,  Tenameih 


f«r  Sf  NMfctr  1i  ^ 


lUlatioM 


SitaaboM  Waited — AdTartiainf 


-nilSISks  department  of  ★  ADVEBTIS^^OUTIVE 

“^?’***eekii'K*  tr^ned  Being  releaeed  from  Navy  under  point 
iipliaacea.  is  *  .  ^  .j  gystem  and  am  looking  for  permanent 


!r  MBDloye  activities  program 

‘JSiMi  ani*  ni»‘‘e-“l’ 

Su^ublicity  releases.  W  iH  con 
rSperienced  small  town  editor 
city  stafl’  man  or  wel 
LSioamalism  school  graduate 
n*  iggressive  and  thoroughly  de 
f.wV.  Job  permanent  with  spleii 
MDCCti  for  future.  Ideal  living 
&V  in  small  midjesterii  city 
rii  week  to  start.  \V  rite  full  de 
L'j  bsekground,  training,  expert 
Z  ut  ind  family  situation.  Kn 
Z  mrture.  Box  22'Jj.  Editor  & 


15  years  as  advertising  naanager  of 
daily  paper,  also  sales  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  experience. 

Age  39,  married,  best  references.  Box 

2079,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. _ 

if  NAV7  V £1  xxiB AN,  32.  desires  op¬ 
portunity  to  insure  future.  Full 
knowledge  of  merchandising,  copy, 
layout.  Steady  producer  on  last  job. 
7  years  experience  medium  daily.  Mar¬ 
ried.  sober,  ambitious.  Available  Oct. 

let.  Box  2157.  Editor  Se  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISINQ  executive;  Specially 
versed  in  FTC,  Pood  &  Drug,  Better 
Business  Bureau,  FCO,  SEC.  Sales 
Mgr.  Excellent  background.  Many 
years  newspaper  experience,  Box  2209, 


FfigiENCEO  writer  wanted  by  lead-  years  newspaper  experience,  Box  2209, 
[inline  for  press  relations.  Writer  Editor  Se  Publisher. 

^  ks<c  good  news  and  <eatnrea  ^  ADVESTISIKO  MAN— War  veteran 
ggntiid,  and  be  able  to  adapt  him-  managerial,  layout,  and  all-around 

las  variety  of  assignments.  State  newspaper  experience  desires  connec- 
expected  experience,  with  progressive  daily.  Box  2255, 

CsMgc  of  ^pnntab  helpful.  Box  ^^^0,  4  Publisher. 


n  expected  and  experience. 
wMgt  of  Spanish  helpful.  Box 
t  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AM  NOW  “whole  advertising  depart- 
.  ment”  of  priie  winning  small  town 
|l|»  Waited — PhotOfrapkiTI  daily.  Experienced  as  copywriter,  ad- 

— - - ; - vertising  manager,  solicitor,  with  pa- 

atH  NEW  YORK  rapidly  grow-  pers  ranging  from  tanktown  weeklies 
MVipaper  of  48,000  circulation  to  2nd  largest  Evening  paper  in  U.  S. 
•ppertanity  for  competent  photog-  Write  P.  O.  Box  230,  Newnan,  Oa. 


Eappertaaity  for  competent  photog- 
Chr.  Permanent  Job  and  good  fnt- 
|iiirri|ht  man.  State  qualiflcations 
b  Mitry  expected.  Box  2092,  Editor 
IhUiiher. 


SitaaboBs  Waited — Editorial 


ATTENTION  .smaller  city  publishers. 

_ _  ^  Are  you  looking  for  a  thoroughly  ex- 

litorary  Agency  Service  perienced  editor  with  17  years  of  work 

- ; — ; -  on  large,  small  dailies  I  Job  must  be 

Books,  Fiction,  Plays,  permanent  with  future.  Family  man — 
e  Reading,  Bertha  Klaus-  community  minded.  Available  short 
lOth  St.,  New  York  16,  notice.  Employed  Manhattan  Copy 
Editor.  Minimum  $60.  Box  2263, 
_ _  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ghted.  Free  Reading,  Bertha  Klaus- 
r.  110  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  16, 
T. 


alioBi  Wanted — Admimstrabva  if  ACTIVE  young  man  seeks  reporting 

nn  avxTPnaT  Mxwanx-w  editing  job.  Has  three  years  ex- 

OB  QBipiBA^  MANAGER  perience,  B.  J.  Degree  and  honorable 
m  record  of  efficient  organ-  discharge.  Box  2138,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
ting  that  geti  results.  Ex-  lisher. 


kiprevsn  record  of  efficient  organ- 
i«  btilding  that  geti  resulti.  Ex- 
MM  ia  city  and  metropolitan  dail- 


.  A  theroagh  knowledge  of  prodne-  BRILLIANT  NEWS  executive,  still 
I  Ii4  Itbor  problems,  developing  under  40,  desires  spot  .as  Managing 
pwtiiuif  leconnts,  promotional  ex-  Editor,  Sports  Editor  on  Metropolitan 
iNMt  oa  all  phases  of  circulation-  newspaper,  preferably  in  West.  Ciir- 
*.  A  boildsr  of  good  will  in  the  rently  serving  as  .Major  in  Army  Air 
■nity.  Salary  secondary  to  fn-  Forces,  available  after  October  1st. 
t  Box  2056,  Editor  Ak  Publisher.  years’  experience  in  every  phase  of 

-  ■  , - - - newspaper  work,  7  years  Managing 

"  A.C.  just  discharged  served  two  Editor  large  Metropolitan  daily.  For¬ 
et  ii  confidential  secretary  in  mer  writer  Syndicated  Sports  column, 
aiportition  Corps — Exeontive  ex-  Highest  references.  Box  2232,  Editor 
nmet,  initiative,  organisational  abil-  &  Publisher. 

tyoiM  sad  personality.  Ph.B.  Uni-  - 

akv  of  Chicago  English  major.  ★  CITY  EDITOR  wants  good  spot  on 
■uliim  University  of  Buffalo,  small  daily  with  future.  Married, 
b  job  with  challenge  and  future!  Navy  veteran,  30.  Recent  editor  ser- 
«noB.  315  W.  99th  Street,  Nevv  vice  publications;  ex-editor  prosperous 
A  Acidemy  2-0304.  ’  weekly;  daily  newspaper  experience. 

BS3SS — - — r-rr — — -  University  of  Wisconsin  graduate. 

Sf™  administration  executive  Box  2187,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

eeoit  to  the  newspaper  industry  - 

•pni  from  restricted  war-time  op-  OOLUBOB  administrator,  35,  Ph.D., 
tes  Big  organiiations,  chains,  linguist,  writing  as  hobby,  wants  per- 
diutei  especially  invited  to  reply,  manent  editorial  or  administrative  con- 
kte,  sniversity  educated,  excellent  nection.  Some  training  necessary,  but 
teoiiid  and  references.  Write  Box  quick  learner  and  interested.  Box 
B,  Editor  t  Publisher.  2203,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

—  _  OOtlPLE  JUST  SETUBNto  from  five 

tihiii  — -  -  years  news  agency  and  newspaper  work 

_  neui  l-irewanai  abroad  wish  to  escape  appalling  living 

tomi  —  Olreulatlon  Manager  condition!  N  Y.  City,  where  now  em- 
»wsiosHent  experience  and  prog-  PioF*^- ^  husband,  wife  sound 

•  iseord.  Wish  to  relocate  with  ■’'■porting  backgrounds. 

fW*.  minded  ni^sraperprTfer!  -  O^^***" 

►  Is  oempetitlve  lleld*^  Box*^2077  P«ciflc  N.  W.,  Oanada,  Mexico.  Know 
te  k  Publisher  Spanish.  Box  2228,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

*-  _ L_ _  Usher. 

elrealatlon  manager  waste  •jkEX-NA'VY  OFFICER  15  yrs  news 
ilTv'  J  d^artment  16*  exp.  town,  city  A  abroad  wants  town 
^  **•  daily  job.  36,  married,  college  gradn- 

^  sex  lOOS,  Editor  A  Publiahar.  ate.  Prefer  Midwest  or  Northwest. 
^ _  Box  2205,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  administrator,  35,  Ph.D., 
linguist,  writing  as  hobby,  wants  per- 


B.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
^ - 

_  Siteatiais  Grerfatiai 


Sitiatioos  Waited — Editorial 

if  NAVAL  OFFICER  being  released 
about  Jan.  1.  Experienced  iu  news, 
printing,  layout,  copyreadiiig,  photog¬ 
raphy,  eirculution,  proofreading.  Clan 
make  $40  week  operating.  Will  you 
pay  more  for  honest,  intelligent,  en¬ 
thusiastic  effort  on  desk  job  small 
daily,  large  weekly,  inagaxine  or  pub¬ 
lishing  Oo.  f  Lt.  K.  .\1.  Smith,  U.S.N. 

Hospital.  Long  Beach,  Calif. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  of  a  large  metropolitan 
daily  seeks  change  after  eight  years; 
interested  in  executive  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  in  journalism  or  radio.  (>o  any¬ 
where  but  prefer  west.  Age  35,  mar- 
rit-d.  Address  Box  2252,  Editor  St 

Publisher. _ . 

ASSISTANT  EDITORIAL,  publicity 
position.  Some  experience.  Willing 
learn.  College  graduate.  Female. 

Box  2193,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  large  daily  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  West  Coast  editing  or  writ¬ 
ing  job.  Young.  Also  experience  city, 
picture  editor.  Box  2163.  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN  experienced  city  and  wire 
desks,  reporting,  rewrite,  photography. 
Now  employed,  seeks  permanent  city 
ed  or  similar  desk  job.  iiiediuni  or 
small  daily,  preferably  west  coast  or 
mountain  area,  with  opportunity;  buy 
part  interest.  College  education;  mar¬ 
ried  ;  25.  Box  2250,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  veteran  on  rim  leading 
southern  daily  seeks  desk  or  weekly. 
North  Atlantic  states.  Box  2208, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
if  PART  TIME  in  New  York,  writing, 
editing,  production  for  newspaper, 
trade  paper,  magazine.  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  2261,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lislier. _ 

PICTURE  EDITOR— Capable  —  Ener¬ 
getic —  Original.  Age  36 — married. 
Newspaper  chain  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Will  organize  photo 
department.  Ralpli  L.  Horton.  Rbiue- 

heck.  Sew  York, _ 

PUBLICITT  WRITER,  novelist,  re¬ 
porter  desires  Job.  Box  2057,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  Graduate  of  Columbia 
University’s  School  of  Journalism 
wishes  to  do  general  newspaper  re¬ 
porting.  References.  Write  Box  830. 

Scranton.  Penn. _ 

REPORTER,  30,  married  seeks  bertli 
on  metropolitan  daily.  Experienced 
on  major  city  paper,  features  and 
Broadway  Columnist.  Highest  refer- 
ences.  Box  2262,  Editor  A  Ihiblisher. 
REPORTER — Young  woman,  experi¬ 
enced,  college  graduate,  desires  news, 
feature  reporting  opportunity.  Vicin¬ 
ity  eastern  states.  Box  2194,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

if  BEPORTEE-EDITOR-Writer  Associ¬ 
ative  Editor;  25;  some  expCTience; 
travel,  creative.  Box  2211,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

A  TOP  FLIGHT  newspaperman  with 
time  to  spare  is  interested  in  being 
yonr  New  York  correspondent.  Now 
on  New  York  newspaper,  with  all  the 
references  yon  want.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  U.P..  TIME.  INS.  etc.  Covered 
international  conferences  for  world 
news  agency.  Spot  news  or  features. 
Box  2270,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

if  WANT  WORK  in  editorial  dept,  of 
small  city  daily  in  a  northwestern  or 
western  state.  Pre-war  editor  of  coun¬ 
try  weekly.  Out  on  points  by  Nov.  IS. 
Age  28.  married.  Major  Tom  Wheeler, 
USMOR,  2186  California  St.,  Apt.  1, 
San  Francisco,  Oalif. 


WaitoJ — Art 


IA>NO  experienced.  All  Editorial  page 


itST.  aAATnnvrrav  -i.w  daily;  employed.  Know  cam- 

I,  Vi  darkroom;  able  writer.  Public 


htePffii#  iVn.ji  VA  a  darkroom;  able  writer.  r^oiic 

tkit  will  Relatlona  preferable.  Minimnm  $4,000. 

W  «.  Ihtitude.  Box  2246.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

»  or  Newspapers  preferred.  - 

2078,  Editor  A  Publisher.  MANAGINO  EDITOB,  radio,  publieity 
~  _  or  feature  writer  availahla  mid-October. 

Waited-AJvertisii, 

— years’  experience  MANAGINO  EDITOR.  44.  saber,  hard 

journals.  Special  worker,  10  years  on  Jqh.  city  76.000 

JJ-wm  travel.  Box  2210,  Edl-  to  100,000  prefemd.  Bo*  917R.  Edl- 

•  "Mithsi.  t«r  A  PuMteher. 

ITOI  A  PUILISHER-for  IS.  194S 


OOMPOSINO  SOOM  STTFT.— Last  job 
7  years.  Smooth,  aggressive,  ei-onom- 
ieal.  Box  2180,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

WORKING  MEOHANIOAL  Supt.  Com¬ 
posing  foreman,  Web  press  foreman. 
Competent  all  departmenti.  Best  of 
references;  available  immediately. 
Must  be  permanent.  Bo*  2164.  Editor 
A  Pnbiliher. 

NEWSPAPER  Press  Room  superin¬ 
tendent  or  Mechanical  superintendent; 
newspaper  executive  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence.  Background  of  practical  and 
business  ability.  Box  2242.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitnatioia  Waited — Mechaiical 

agn  publisher.  Are  yon  contem¬ 
plating  metalling  Ketary  press  or  run¬ 
ning  color  I  Thoroughly  experiencad. 
Executive  ability,  know  costa;  refar- 
encts.  Keliable.  Newapapar’a  ont  of 
states  conaidared.  Charlie  Wiikina. 
125  •  12th.  Rlehmond,  Oalifernia. 
PRESS  AND  STEREOTTPEB.  12 
.years  on  Duplex  presses.  Also  experi¬ 
enced  on  Goss  and  Hoe,  two  plate 
width.  35  years  old,  capable  of  taking 
charge.  Available  at  once.  Box  2195, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

M-TflTTANTCAL  SUPT. — Seasoned  all 
departments.  Successful  planner  and 
systematizsr.  Box  2140,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ 

PRODUCTION  CONTROL  manager,  all 
departments;  broad,  successful  back¬ 
ground.  Box  2141,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Siteitiol  Waitotl— Plmtographar 

■A  PHOTOGRAPHER,  ‘44,  married,  3 
years  combat  photog.  now  overaeaa  ex¬ 
pect  discharge  November;  3  year*  Pf*' 
war  news  photo  experience.  Desire 
job  ss  press  photog.  New  York  Mea 
or  good  offer  elsewhere.  Sgt.  Bob 
Wendlinger,  4026th  Signal  Photo.  Bat¬ 
talion,  APO  75,  c/o  PM.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Oalif. 

_ Siteitioii — PiMic  Ralatioia _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS — Opening  or  op¬ 
portunity  to  apply  exceptionally  wide 
writing  experience  gained  in  10  years 
practical,  all-around  journalism,  edit¬ 
ing.  public  relations.  College,  mar¬ 
ried  34.  .''Heks  wider  field  than  pres¬ 
ent  posit  "n  offers.  Excellent  quail 
ficatioiis  as  person,  producer,  super- 
visor,  and  would  be  nn  asset  to  adver* 
tising  or  public  relations  agency,  in¬ 
dustrial  or  commercial  organization. 
Box  2251.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  Now  directing 
public  relations  for  national  organ¬ 
ization.  Excellent  background  pub¬ 
licity,  newspapering,  editing,  research, 
writing.  Author  two  successful  public 
relatiODS  books.  Seek  change  from 
present  noncommercial  field  to  business 
or  indnstry.  Former  Westerner,  pre¬ 
fer  Pacific  Coast;  consider  elsewhere. 
Age  38.  Salary  $8,000-$10,000.  Box 
2238,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  Being  re¬ 
leased  in  October  as  Publie  Relations 
Officer.  Former  foreign  correspondent 
for  metropolitan  newspaper.  Knows 
Washington  scene  intimately.  In  Gov- 
erment  publicity  four  years.  Have 
offer  $3,800  to  return  to  newspaper 
but  prefer  Public  Relations.  Age  30. 
single.  What  can  you  offer!  Box 
220'?,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

HAVE  LEAVE  from  editorial  position 
but  desire  better  opportunity  news¬ 
paper  or  public  relations.  Three  years 
Navy  public  relations  officer  including 
charge  large  office.  Twelve  years  ex¬ 
perience  wire  service  and  dailies,  in¬ 
cluding  city  editor.  Age  36.  married. 
Excellent  references.  Box  2264,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  executive.  37. 
in  industrial  field,  seeks  spot  where 
he  can  nae  to  beat  advantage  promo¬ 
tional  ability,  wide  press  contacts  and 
16  years’  newspaper  experience.  Un¬ 
derstands  farm  fiald  thoroughly.  Pres¬ 
ent  income  $6,500.  Write  Box  2136. 
Editor  A  Itohlisher. 

PUBLICITY  or  press  Gal  Friday;  10 
years  experience  Press.  Publicity  A 
Radio  in  Ohicago,  N.Y.C.,  Hollywood 
A  Europe.  Chicago  only — phones,  Dor¬ 
chester  0341  A.M.  or  Psirfsx  7867 
P.M. 

puBUo  relations'  writer  seeks 
home  assignments,  15  years  all-around 
newspaper  experience,  rewrite,  fiction, 
fact  yarns,  5  years  publicity.  Box 
2206,  Editor  A  ^blisher. 

GOVERNIONT  public  relations  man; 
broad  newa  ezper. ;  honae-organ  editor; 
seeks  wider  responsibilities  in  private 
bnsinesi;  38;  college;  IS  Prospect  St., 
Kensington.  Md. 

OlBXi  BUSINESS  reporter  now  on 
Chicago  daily  and  formerly  in  public 
relations  wants  to  got  back  into  pub¬ 
lieity  field.  Has  degree.  Prefer  Ohicago 
area.  Box  2145.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


A  HEATED  controversy  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  columns  in  the ' 
past  month  regarding  the  merits 
of  Army  public  relations  officers. 

Early  in  the  war,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  correspondents  on 
their  return  from  the  various 
fronts  to  lash  out  at  the  PROs 
and  the  censors.  Some  of  them 
didn’t  bother  to  wait  until  they 
got  back  to  the  States  and  car¬ 
ried  the  criticism  in  their  daily 
dispatches.  In  the  intervening 
months  the  discussion  has 
quieted  down. 

The  debate  was  revived  last 
month  when  our  Chicago  editor 
interviewed  Seymour  Korman 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  just 
back  from  Europe.  Korman 
criticized  the  PRO  setup  of  the 
Seventh  Army  and  Sixth  Army 
Group  and  was  immediately  an¬ 
swered  in  the  next  issue  by  Lt. 
Col.  Frank  E.  Pellegrin,  who 
had  been  Operations  Executive 
Officer  at  the  Sixth  Army  Group 
Press  Camp  from  D-Day  to  V-E- 
Day.  He  called  Korman  “unfair 
and  inaccurate.” 

Since  then,  two  other  voices 
have  been  added.  The  first,  an 
Army  officer  ( name  withheld 
for  obvious  reasons),  backed  up 
all  Korman  had  said  and  added: 
■‘I  fully  agree  with  your  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  some  officers.”  Cecil 
Dickson,  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  who  just  returned 
from  a  trip  around  the  world 
and  who  probably  hadn't  seen 
a  copy  of  E  &  P  for  months, 
added  to  the  fire  in  the  next 
issue  by  saying:  "In  my  28 
weeks’  tour  I  met  many  public 
relations  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  About  30%  of  them 
were  competent  and  efficient. 
Others  were  inefficient,  incom¬ 
petent,  unintelligent  and  un¬ 
necessary.  Many  were  discourte¬ 
ous,  uncooperative,  unimagina¬ 
tive.  discriminatory  and  lazy.” 
In  a  further  letter,  printed  in 
this  week’s  issue,  Korman  backs 
up  his  original  statements  and 
replies  to  Lt.  Col.  Pellegrin. 

Where  there  is  so  much  smoke, 
there  certainly  must  be  some 
fire.  Especially  since  no  corre¬ 
spondent  has  come  forth  on  his 
own  to  defend  the  PROs.  The 
only  defense  has  been  by  a  PRO. 

The  Army  is  cognizant  of  its 
public  relations  needs  during 
peace  time  and  has  announced 
a  revised  refresher  course  for 
PROs  emphasizing  the  peace 
time  job.  However,  Army  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officers  are  still  ac¬ 
tive  all  over  the  world  and  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  War  De¬ 
partment  to  review  their  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  light  of  the  charges 
made  to  effectuate  improve¬ 
ments  even  at  this  late  date. 

•  •  • 

SENATOR  Warren  G.  Magnuson 

of  Washington  in  a  letter  to 
this  writer  wishes  to  draw  our 
attention  “to  what  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  is  an  omission  on  the  part 
of  the  nation’s  press.  I  believe 
that  the  American  press  has  not 
informed  the  American  public 
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on  a  most  important  aspect  of 
the  scientific  problem.” 

Specifically,  the  Senator 
states:  “Editors  and  editorial 
and  special  writers  have  failed 
to  inform  themselves  sufficiently 
as  to  the  nature  of  present 
legislative  proposals  to  deal 
with  scientific  developments; 
this  condition  is  reflected  in 
high  measure  by  the  amount  of 
misinformation  and  conjecture 
under  which  most  Americans 
are  laboring;  and.  as  a  result. 
Congress,  about  to  take  action 
on  such  proposed  legislation 
which  probably  will  influence 
this  nation  and  the  world  of  to¬ 
morrow  for  better  or  worse,  is 
working  in  the  dark  and  with¬ 
out  the  guidance  of  the  opinions 
of  the  American  people.” 

Senator  Magnuson  admits 
•‘that  the  press  has  done  an  out¬ 
standing  and  historic  job  both 
in  helping  to  protect  the  atomic 
secret  and  in  reporting  it  upon 
release.”  But  he  regrets  the 
wide  gap  between  this  achieve¬ 
ment  and  “editorial  analysis” 
of  the  proposed  scientific  legis¬ 
lation.  He  states  there  have 
been  exceptions  and  mentioned 
writers  and  newspapers  that 
have  discussed  this  matter. 
“But  such  attention  has  been 
all  too  rare,”  he  adds. 

It  is  our  recollection  that 
several  bills  having  to  do  with 
scientific  legislation  were  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  press  associations 
in  a  routine  manner  when  they 
were  first  introduced.  That  is 
about  all  the  attention  a  new 
bill  ever  receives  until  it 
reaches  the  hearing  stage.  As 
we  told  Senator  Magnuson,  we 
believe  “you  will  find  that  the 
joint  hearings  scheduled  for  Oc¬ 
tober  will  be  widely  covered 
by  the  press  and  every  news¬ 
paper  will  publish  volumes  of 
material  about  it.” 

Nevertheless.  Senator  Magnu¬ 
son  has  a  point  in  that  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  important.  He  has  a 
personal  interest  in  the  matter 
because  he  is  sponsor  of  one  of 
the  bills,  but  because  we  feel 
editors  will  be  interested  in 
watching  these  developments 
his  “review  of  related  events” 
is  presented  here; 

“On  Nov.  17.  1944.  President 
Roosevelt  asked  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Devel¬ 
opment,  for  a  study  and  recom¬ 
mendations  on  science  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  military,  medicine, 
research  and  youth.  Dr.  Bush, 
one  of  the  scientists  who  aided 
in  directing  the  atomic  achieve¬ 
ment,  made  his  report  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  on  July  19  of  this 
year.  On  the  same  day.  Sen¬ 
ator  Magnuson  introduced  into 
the  Senate  a  bill.  S.  1285,  incor¬ 
porating  the  Bush  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  proposing  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  National  Research 
Foundation. 

“On  July  9,  Senator  Fulbright 
had  introduce  a  bill,  S.  1248, 
setting  up  a  Bureau  of  Scientific 
Research  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  On  July  23,  Sen¬ 


ators  Kilgore  and  Johnson  and 
Pepper  introduced  S.  1297,  sim¬ 
ilar  in  scope  to  Magnuson’s 
bill,  for  creation  of  a  National 
Research  Foundation. 

“Earlier  Senator  Byrd  had  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill,  S.  825,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Research  Board  for  Na¬ 
tional  Security  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  governmental  agency.  Con¬ 
gressman  May  had  introduced 
H.R.  3440,  authorizing  a  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences.  A 
comparison  of  the  bills  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  subcommittee  print 
issued  by  the  subcommittee  on 
war  mobilization  of  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee  ” 

«  «  * 

JUST  received  from  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  is  a  bound  volume  of 
copies  of  the  Bacolod  City  Free 
Philippines  sent  by  Capt.  Theo¬ 
dore  L.  Sendak,  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  Hammond  ( Ind. ) 
Times  back  in  1940-41.  As  Pub¬ 
lic  Safety  Officer  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  Civil  Affairs  Unit  on 
Negroes,  Capt.  Sendak  edited 
this  new  publication  “during  its 
brief  life"  from  June  6  to 
Aug.  15  this  year  when  civilians 
took  over  the  town. 

■‘It  was  a  rough-and-tumble 
experience,”  writes  the  Captain. 
“We  used  printing  equipment 
salvaged  during  the  Japanese 
retreat,  and  paper  stock  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  guerrillas 
( which  cost  me  my  personal 
cigarette  ration  each  week). 
And  a  lively  time  was  had  by 
all  in  the  collecting  and  pre¬ 
paring  of  material  for  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  which  we  dis¬ 
tributed  twice  weekly  to  every 
municipality  and  barrio  through 
the  newly-liberated  island.” 

Significant  is  the  statement  by 
Major  General  Rapp  Brush, 
Commanding  General  of  the 
40th  Infantry  Division,  printed 
in  the  first  issue  of  Free  Phil¬ 
ippines:  “Inevitably,  freedom  of 
the  press  and  dissemination  of 
information  follow  in  the  wake 
of  American  troops.  The  birth 
of  this  paper  is  another  example 
of  this  fact.” 

■ 

Story  oi  Doolittle 
Fliers  in  INS  Series 

Stories  of  three  of  Jimmy  Doo¬ 
little’s  fliers  on  the  first  raid 
over  Tokyo  who  survived  im¬ 
prisonment,  have  been  prepared 
by  International  News  Service 
in  10  installments  starting  this 
weekend. 

The  fliers  whose  stories  are 
related  in  this  series  are  Capt. 
C.  Jay  Nielsen,  Capt.  Robert 
L.  Hite  and  Sgt.  Jacob  De 
Shazer. 


War  Shii 
Pay  Tribute 
Nation's 

Tribute  is  paid  to 
cooperation  given  by 
ican  press  in  assistlo 
war  efforts  of  the  Ai 
chant  Marine,”  in 
Editor  &  Pi'blishek 
Frank  J.  Taylor,  presi 
American  Merchant 
stitute,  Inc.  The  I 
trade  association  of 
companies  who  hs 
and  operated  the  gn 
of  merchant  ships 
war. 

Letters  of  apprecltl 
been  sent  by  Mr.  Ti 
wire  services,  print 
cates,  heads  of  the  la: 
per  chains  and  about 
and  publishers  thr 
country. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  letter  to 
Publisher,  addressed  t 
tire  press,  states: 

“May  we  take  this 
of  expressing  our  de 
tion  of  the  splendid 
given  by  the  Ameri 
assisting  the  vital 
the  American  Mercl 
This  nation’s  newi 
dered  singular  servi 
ing  to  the  attention  < 
ican  public  the  war  d^ 
problems  of  our  vj 
fleet. 

“When  this  fleet 
process  of  constru 
wide  publicity  aide* 
in  the  procurement 
for  the  shipyards.  Th 
press  also  gave  full 
the  recruitment  of  pei 
all  types  to  man  our 
ships. 

“Although  hostilitii 
ended,  the  Merchant 
war  job  is  not  com] 
repatriation  of  our 
the  maintenance  of  our  i 
of  occupation,  and 
tion  of  the  liberated 
will  engage  a  large 
shipping  for  some 
There  is  still  a  pr 
experienced  men 
ships. 

“Again  the  grateful 
the  American  *  flag 
companies,  managing 
for  the  War  Shipping” 
tration. 

“We  trust  that 
newspapers  will 
Merchant  Marine  in 
same  support  that  thi 
the  war  effort.” 


LO/E  Bll®5 


There  i«  a  dote  affinity  betwem  . 
and  Answers.  They  always  perch  om  the  j 
bottch.  An  unanswered  questlen  caa- 
newspaper  readers  downrisht  uahapM 
chancinf  world,  moreover.  Increases  tWs 
nusaber  of  questions  people  want  sasi ' 
The  Hskskin  Information  Service,  Wai 
ton,  D.  C„  brines  Questions  and  Anel 
(ether  happily,  and  more  and  mere 
pers  are  aware  of  the  fact. 


The  Trenton  Times  (54,381  C;  4$M 
Aas  renewed  its  eontrmet  fer  The  HesUh  1 


EDITOR  ft  PUILISHER  f«r 


